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THE DUELLJST. 

IN THREE BOOKS. 

PUBLISHED IN JANUARY, 1764. 

THE North Briton, with its usual acrimony of stricture 
and unrelenting persecution of all the members of ad- 
ministration, had in some of its numbers incidentally intro- 
duced some characteristic sketches, supposed to allude to the 
hero of this poem, Samuel Martin, Esq. M. P. for Camelford, 
Secretary to the Treasury, and Treasurer to the Princess 
Dowager of Wales. In that strain of personal abuse, which 
forms the predominant feature of that scurrilous journal, 
mention is made in No. 37, published 12 Feb. 1763, of 
" The secretary of a certain board, a very apt tool of minis- 
terial persecution, who, with a spirit worthy of a Portuguese 
inquisitor, is hourly looking for carrion in every office to feed 
the maw of the insatiable vulture. Imo etiam in tenatum venit, 
notat et detignat unumquemque nostrum : he marks us and 
all our innocent families for beggary and ruin. Neither the 
tenderness of age, nor the sacredness of sex is spared by the 
cruel Scot." And again, in the 40th Number, notice is taken 
" of the most treacherous, base, selfish, mean, abject, low- 
lived and dirty fellow that ever wriggled himfelf into a 
lecretaryship." 

Of these passages Mr. Martin took no notice until the fixtX 
day of the session of the ensuing parliament, when, in the 
debate* upon the proceedbgs which had been adopted during 

* This debate occasioned the longest sitting which had ever 
then taken place in the House of Commons. The Speaker 
was twenty hours in the chair, the House not adjourning 
until between seven and eight in the morning, 
vox. JI. B 



2 THE DUELLIST. 

ibe TGcesa agninst tlie peratiiis ctoncemed in the Nortb Britoti, 
he obji^rved, with pointed expresaioti towards Mr. Wilkes ^ that 
ihe author of thdt paper was a malignatit, iafamous scoundrel, 
who had iiabbed him In the dark. 

On the breaking up of th« Houa^, the following letter to 
Mr. Martin threw the desired hght upon the Bubjecl of ha 
complaint i 

Great Georfe Street, West minuter, Nov. 16, 17fJ3, 
SrR — Yon complained yesterday, before five hundred gen- 
tietnen, that you Imd been stabbed in the dark by the North 
Briton, but 1 have reai^on to believe you virad not so much in 
the dark as you afiTccled aod chos>e to he* Wa^the complaint 
made before m many gentlemen on purpose that they might 
M^tiirpose 1 To cut off every pretence; of ignorance as to the 
author, I whisper in your enr that eveiy passage in the North 
Hriton, in which you have been named or even alluded to, 
wiB wrillen by your humblB servanti John Wilkes, 

I'o this kttef the foUowing answer was returned -^ 



Sir— * As I said in the II ou^ at GommouB yesterday ^ that 
the writi*r of the North Bittosj, Wfho had stabbed me in the 
dark, wa& a cowardly as well as a malignant and infamuus 
scout^drel ; and yoor letter of this morning's date acknow- 
ledges that every passage of the North Briton, in which 1 
have been named or even alluded to, wns wiittea by yourtielf ; 
1 must take the liberty to repeat, that you are a malignant 
and infamous scoundrui, attd that I desire to give yon an np- 
portunily of shewing me whether the epithet of cowardly was 
rigUlly applied or not. 

J desire that you meet roe in Hyde Part itn mediately with 
a brace of pistols each, to determine our difference^ 

1 thai I go TO the ring in Hyde Park with my piatols so con- 
sealed that nobody may see (hem, aod I will wait in expecta- 
tion of you one hour. As I shall call in my way at your 
house to deliver this letter, I propose to go from thence directly 
to the ring in Hyde Park, from whence we may | proceed, if 
it Ue neccBiary, to any more private pUce, and 1 mendoQ 
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that I shall wait an hour in order to give you fiill time to 
meet me. I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

Samurl Martin. 

Mr. Wilkes complied with the appointment, aud when he 
met Mr. Martin at the ring they walked together for a little 
while to avoid some company who seemed coming up to 
them. They each brought a pair of pistols. When they 
were alone the first fire was from Mr. Martin's pistol, which 
missed, and the pistol in Mr. Wilkes's hand flashed in the 
pan. The gentlemen then each took one of Mr. Wilkes's pair 
of pistols, Mr. Wilkes missed, and the ball of Mr. Martin's 
pistol lodged in Mr. Wilkes's belly. Mr. Wilkes bled im- 
mediately very much, Mr. Martin then came up and desired 
to give him every assistance in his power. Mr. Wilkes re- 
plied that Mr. Martin had behaved like a man of honour, that 
he was killed, and insisted on Mr. Martin's making his im** 
mediate escape, that no creature should know from Mr. Wilkes 
bow the affair happened. Upon this they parted, but Mr. 
Martin came up again in two or three minutes to Mr. Wilkes, 
oflering him a second time his assistance, but Mr. Wilkes 
again insisted on his going off. Mr. Martin expressed his 
concern for Mr. Wilkes, said the thing was too well known 
by several people who came up almost directly, and then went 
away. Mr. Wilkes, was carried home, but would not tell any 
circumstance of the case till he found it so much known. 
He only said to the surgeon that it was an affair of honour. 

The day following, Mr. Wilkes, imagining himself in the 
greatest danger, returned Mr. Martin his letter that no evi- 
dence might appear against him, and insisted upon it, with 
his relations, that in case of his death no trouble should be 
given Mr. Martin, for he had behaved as a man of honour. 

The wound Mr. Wilkes had received prevented his obey- 
ing an order made by the House of Commons for his attend- 
ance, upon which the time was enlarged for a week, and by 
a vote of the 16th of December, Dr. Heberden, and Mr. 
Hawkins the surgeon, were directed to attend Mr. Wilkes to 
observe the progress of his cure, and report the same to the 
House. Mr. Wilkes, in a veiy humourous letter to Dr. 
Brocklesby, professed himself perfectly satisfied with hia aA- 
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tentionSf and lhos€i of Mr. Gruves, his own surgeon, ^nd de- 
cliaed the profFbred aid cf the physicians appoiDted by the 
House, As 3ooa as his health would permit, Mr. Wiikes 
withdrew to Parifl, where Mr, Martin also was ott a visit ; 
they had a conciliatory interview, and BIt. Martin in a very 
handsome note, declared his intention not to t^ke aoy part 
in the proceedings of the Hoy.se of Commans against Mt, 
Wilkes, 

Mr. Martiti'd conduct, in this tranEacCloQ, appears to have 
been highly honourabk ; hut the public mind was so exas* 
perated at the danger to which VVilJtes had been exposed, 
that no ereditwas given to the spirit which his antagonislhad | 
displayed. | 

It was remarked thai Mr, Martin took no nodce of the ob- 
jectionable passages in the North Brilon, until above eight 
months after their publication, and that in so public a manner 
before the House of Commons as afmost to invite its interfer- 
ence ; he was also charged with having^ during that period, 
every dliy practised at a taiget, Sundays not excepted, and 
with not returning Mr. Wilkes's letter until a month after 
the dueU with a view, as it was suggestedj had Mr, Wilkes j 
speedily recovered^ of making use of it in evidence of hi&J 
being concerned in the North Briton. \ 

We have an briefly as we could, given a summary account 
of the transaction which ^ve birth to the following poem, and 
can otdy regret ihal Churchill could bestow such strength of j 
colouring, and power of imagery upon suhjects which at the | 
time were too insignlAcant to ei'eate an interest in any but the ' 
slaves of prejudice and party, and which, though now ob- 
scure, are too u.nimportaiit in their conBequences to excite 
curiosity. 

In 1772 Mr. Martin declined an Alderman's gown. He 
was a freqiient speaker tn Parliament between the years 1782 
and 1786» and died in 17B9* A good engraving from the 
last portrait painted by Hogarth for himself, and bequeathe^J 
by him in bis will to Mr. Martin, will be found in the Gen- 
tle tuaii's Magazioe for Feb- lfi05i 

The first book, which m the best of the three^ opens with 
aom^ pretty allegorical imagery, but the poem as a whole has 
less of that fine poetical colouring and season itig of wit and 
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humour which in most of Churchill's other works relieve 
his rancorous acrimony of party rage, and though it bears 
evident marks throughout of carelessness and precipitation, 
yet at the same time many passages sufficiently point out the 
hand of the master, and will redeem it from that oblivion 
which has already overwhelmed the subject and its hero. 

We are enabled to subjoin the letters above alluded to as 
having been addressed by Mr. Wilkes to Drs. Hebei-den and 
Brocklesby, in consequence of the report required by the 
House of Commons as to the state of his health. 

A Card from Mr. Wilkes to Dr. Heberden. 

Monday, December 19. 
Mr. Wilkes presents his compliments to Dr. Heberden, 
and is duly sensible of the kind care and concern of the 
House of Commons not only for his health but for his speedy 
recovery. He is attended by Dr. Brocklesby, of whose in- 
tegrity and ability he has had the experience of many years, 
and on whose skill he has the most perfect reliance. Mr. 
Wilkes cannot but still be of opinion that there is a peculiar 
propriety in the choice he at first made of Dr. Brocklesby for 
the cure of what is called a gun-shot wound, from the circum- 
stance of the doctor's having been many years physician to 
the army ; but at the same time entertains a real esteem for 
Dr. Heberden's great merit, and though he cannot say that 
be wishes to see the doctor at present, he hopes that when he 
shall be well enough to beg that honour, the Doctor will eat 
a bit of mutton with him in Great George Street. 

Letter from Mr. Wilkes to Dr. Brocklesby. 

Great George Street, Monday, Dec. 19, 1763. 
DEAR SIR — I have the favour of your letter and of the pa- 
pers inclosed. I think you are rather deficient in politeness 
that you do not congratulate your friend on the new and sin- 
gular honour done him by the House of Commons, in ap- 
pointing a physician and surgeon to attend him. The Lords 
set them such an example, by ordering the physician and 
surgeon of a member of the other house to their bar, to be 
examined concerning his state of health. I had before re- 
ceived other unmerited obligations from their Lordships, a.wd 
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the o]d frieDdships of Loid Samdwicbj though I own 1 w^i 
rather put to the blush by their ptibhshing to the world wliftt 
they pretended wna found (perhaps put) among th« things 
stolen from me. IF a mati writes a private essay on woman ^ 
should all the world aee Ltl Is a treatise against the spleen 
or the taedium vtt^, bo dang<^roua a& now To become a state 

crime for the cognizance of our prea^nt 1 ruleis, or rather 

In^ — s T Has the nasty gummy, hl^bberingsi overgrown body^ 
of a lordi as barbarous and blusteriog as the north, has he 
likewiSD received his oiders to denounce to the Commotii$ a 
laughable poem ^ as a horrid crime to make all good Christians 
shudder! are the most wretched and impious lines to he 
forginlf that a work iwhicti idolizes the ^x may be: brought 
into Judgment before the crafty Seot, who never loved ^ny 
woman, and who^ — 

This last act of the Commons seems almost to perfect the 
scene, and quite overwhelms me with grrititude. Yet though 
I am a young member, I ean&Dt but observe and lament, that 
the a4jcient established forms of Parliament have in the pre- 
sent ca!^ been Uvid «iside} as if order had taken leave of the 
Houae with old good Onslow* The course of business has 
always beeuj that business of importance should previously 
go to a CommiLtce. llie affair yon have mentioned is of bo 
much real consequence, ibat it should (in my opinion) have 
been referred to two Counmitteea. First, it should have gone 
lo the Committee of ways and mf^ans, to contrive how the 
state physician and surgeon can get into my house. Se* 
co&dly, to the Committee of Supply to vole the fees due to 
the gentlemen for thck attendance ; but 1 have public 
economy so much at heart, (though I make no parade of It) 
that I will save the nation timt expeose ^ for I will qoI stii)er 
either of them to enter my doors. 

Tlie Commons, like true country people, seem to have an 
overflowing of kindness for me, which is very apt to surfeit } 
and yet, like the others, sometimes in the same moment, they 
fail in a point of good bii?eding, even to one of iheir own 
metnbers. The House desires Dr^ Ileberden and Mr. 
Hawkins to cotne to me, bi 
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tennined upon by the honourable House. It is pretty well 
known that I have already a physician and surgeon, whose 
characters the foul breath of slander never reached, and whom 
I confide in and love. Why should I admit any others ? Am 
I to consent to an unjust slur upon gentlemen, with whom I 
have all the reason in the world to be satisfied ? Shall I con- 
cur in suffering party madness to fix a vile suspicion, where 
I know that it ought not to rest 1 I will never countenance 
w shameful a proceeding. Honour, justice, gratitude, private 
firiendship, eqtially forbid it. 

My brother members seem quite wild in their rage. They 
w»nki force a physician and surgeon upon me, when I have 
one of each already, and they forget that my dear friend and 
chaplain Churchill has left me for sometime. Would it not 
thoefbre have looked better, if these obliging friends had 
shewn some regard to my spiritual concerns, and had ordered 
their own Cha]:4aio,the very learned brother of the very con- 
acientioiis merchant, and of the very acute Secretary to attend 
me ; or they might perhaps have prevailed on the good Mr. 
Kidgell. He is so ready at every laudable and lucrative work, 
he would not, I believe, have hesitated. You might in time 
have had observations on my conversion and apostleship, 
though I hope not in a way to make you doubt of the whole ; 
at least you would have been sure of a series of letters in the 
ledger, the profits to be divided between the said Kidgell and 
his partner Mac-Faden, according to the said KidgelFs former 
plan. I think the Lords too ought to have considered this 
important point, chaplainship, and Lord Sandwich or Lord 
Despencer, or some other pious Lord, should have moved to 
send me a divioe legation of the Bishop of Gloucester. I 
have been said to have doubts. I really have none. If I had, 
that orthodox bishop would surely be able to remove them ; 
only I should fear that for every one of mine he carried away, 
he would leave ten of his own behind with me. I might like- 
wise be treated with quaint persuasives to continence. It 
could never come more 4 propos, nor with a greater proba- 
bility of success, for that cold, frozen virtue of chastity, the 
virtue of age, not of' youth, seems likely to be as much my 
portion thb year as it has been the pedant's through every year 
of his life. His virtue is fixed as in a frost, beyond all the 
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pwran of genial spniig, or a tnost lovely wife, mine I tnisl 
iril! thaw, melt, and resolve itself to sprightly dew long before 
the first brealti of zephyr^ 

After all, my dear Doctor, I might, 1 believe, admit the 
stale-physician and surgeon without any danger of a Rus&ian 
bnemorrhoidal choUc»* but I will not do any thing on compul> 
BiDD, Hal. I do not suspect either of th^m in the least to 
resemble a Talbot, a Martin^ a Forbes, or a Dun. On the 
contrary f they ara hoth amiable men, and therefore I wish 
you would bring tbem here to dinner as soon aa T shall get 
a tittle better J for, at present » if they come, I should fear they 
would place themselves by authority, one on the right, and 
the other on the left hand of their poor patient, and, like 
Sancbo's doctor with his wand, forbid my tasting any thing 
I ogled, or rather squinted at. 

X am alone ^ if you are diaengagedj I wish you> to come here 
at four, and I will give you half of my boiled chicken. We 
never can want food for laugh ter, while in the phrase of the 
sly FoXjf George Grenville hm the conduct of the House of 
Commons. I am ever, my dear Sir, your affectionate humble 
servant, 

JoHW Wilkes, 



* A complain! which has proved fatal to several beirs 
apparent and princes of the imperial house of Romano^'; 
of later years an apoplectic lit occasioned by an awkward 
adjustment of the cravat ha<} proved equally efficadous, and 
quite as satisfactory to the sovereign de facto.. 

t Henry Fox, afterwards Lord Holland, on bis; Jir^t taking 
office with the implied management of the House of Com- 
mons, was so elated by his position, that^ inconsistently with 
his habitual prudence, he, in his first circular addressed to 
the ministerial adherent^i previous to tlie commencement of 
the session, was incautious enough ta preface it with these 
words, "His Majesty having been pleased to conQde to me 
the conduct of the Houb*^ of Commons j" this gave much 
offence, and one or two mcmbem severely animadverted on 
this improper allusion to the crown, but all farther conse- 
quence was averted by an adroit and crafty, although evasive 
apology on the part of the Fox. 
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BOOK I. 

THE clock struck twelve ; o'er half the globe 
Darkness had spread her pitchy robe : 
Morpheus, his feet with velvet shod, 
Treading as if in fear he trod, 
Grentle as dews at even-tide, 5 

Distiird his poppies far and wide. 

Ambition, who, when waking, dreams 
Of mighty, but fantastic schemes, 
Who, when asleep, ne'er knows that rest 
With which the humbler soul is blest, lo 

Was building castles in the air. 
Goodly to look upon and fair, 
But on a bad foundation laid, 
Doom'd at return of mom to fade. 

Pale Study, by the taper's light, is 

Wearing away the watch of night. 
Sat reading, but with o'ercharged head, .*■ 
Remembered nothing that he read. 
Starving midst plenty, with a face 
Which might the court of Famine grace, 20 

Ragged, and filthy to behold. 
Gray Avarice nodded o'er his gold. 
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Jealousy, \\h quick eye half- closed 
With watchings worn, reluctant dozed : 
And^ mean distrust not quite forgot, 
Slumbered as H' Ke slumbered not. 

Stretched at his length on the bare ground, 
His hardy offspring s^leeprng round, 
Snored restless Labour ; by his side 
Lay Healthy a coarse but comely bride. 

Virtue, without the doctor's aid. 
In the soft arms of sleep was laid ; 
Whilst Vice, within the guilty breast, 
Could not be physic'd into rest. 

Thou bloody Man I whose ruffian knife 
Is drawn against thy neigh bourn's life, 
And never scruples to descend 
Into the bosom of a friend ; 
A firm, fast friend, by vice allied, 
And to thy secret service tied. 
In whom ten murders breed no awe. 
If properly secured from law : 
Tlion man of Lust! whom passion fires 
To foulest deeds, whose hot dei^ires 
O'er honest bars with ease make way. 
Whilst idiot Beauty falls a prey, 
And to indulge ihy brutal flame 
A Lucrece must be brought to shame ^ 
Who dost a brave, bold sinner, bear 
Hank incest to the open air. 
And rapes, full blown upon thy crown. 
Enough to weigh a nation down : 
Thou simular of Lust ! vain man, 
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Whose restless thoughts stiD form the plan 

Of guilt, which, withered to the root, 55 

Thy lifeless nerves can't execute. 

Whilst in thy marrowless, dry bones 

Desire without enjoyment groans ; 

Thou perjur'd Wretch ! whom falsehood clothes 

E'en like a garment, who with oaths 60 

Dost trifle, as with brokers, meant 

To serve thy every vile intent, 

In the day's broad and searching eye 

Making Grod witness to a lie. 

Blaspheming heaven and earth for pelf, 65 

And hanging friends to save thyself: 

Thou son of Chance ! whose glorious soul. 

On the four aces doom'd to roll. 

Was never yet with honour caught. 

Nor on poor virtue lost one thought ; 70 

Who dost thy wife, thy children, set. 

Thy all, upon a single bet. 

Risking, the desperate stake to try, 

Here and hereafter on a die ; 

Who, thy own private fortune lost, 75 

Dost game on at thy country's cost. 

And, grown expert in sharping rules. 

First fool'd thyself, now prey'st on fools : 

Thou noble Gamester ! whose high place 

Gives too much credit to disgrace, so 



66] Another allusion to the execution of Ayliffe, and the 
popular imputations it gave rise to. See note on v. 140 of 
the Epigtle to Hogarth. 
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Who, with the motion of a cJifij 

Dost make a mighty island fly, 

The sums J I mean, of good French gold 

For which a mighty island sold ; 

Who do3t betray intelltgetice. 

Abuse the dearest contidenccj 

And, (>rivale fortune to create. 

Most fabely play the game of state ; 

Who dost within ihe Alley sport 

Sums, which mi^ht beggar a whole court, 

And make us bankrupts all, if Care, 

With good Earl Talbot, was not there : 

Thou daring Infidel I whom pride 

And sin have drawn from Eeason*s side ; 

Who, fearing his avengeful rod. 

Dost wish not to believe a God ; 

Whose hope is founded on a plan 

Which should distract the soul of man. 

And make him curse hia abject birth ; 

Whose hope is, once returned to earth , 

There to lie down, for worms a feast, 

To rot and perish like a beast ; 

Who dost, of punishment afmid. 



ijS 



92] Earl Talbat^ Lord Slewand of the King's Houeehold 
ffom 1761 to 17B2. On h\& firat appolttimeut to the office, 
his lordship proposed ^ome economical reforms in llie palace, 
but the clamour ejc cited ftmung homa of Uie rtstain^m of tt^e 
cyuri, together With his lordsliip'jiwiiutof resoluijouj induct-'fl 
hiru to deaigt from cairyiii^ them into executtoo^ In a Tutu re 
pikg& wc shall have Qccasiion to rmUcehis Lordship^s reaeonti^ 
with Mr. Wilkeft at Bagshot. 
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And by thy crimes a coward made. 

To every generous soul a curse, 105 

Than hell and all her torments worse, 

When crawling to thy latter end. 

Call on destruction as a friend. 

Choosing to crumble into dust 

Rather than rise, though rise you must : no 

Thou Hypocrite ! who dost profane, 

And take the patriot's name in vain ; 

Then most thy country's foe when most 

Of love and loyalty you boast ; 

Who for the filthy love of gold 115 

Thy friend, thy king, thy God, hast sold. 

And, mocking the just claim of Hell, 

Were bidders found, thyself wouldst sell. 

118] The colouring of these portraits is rather too high, 
though the general resemblance is preserved. Had Churchill 
confined his muse to the exposure of such characters only, 
and not been biassed by party prejudice, few of his own friends 
would have escaped his lash, and an impartial condemnation 
of profligacy, whether in or out of o£Bce, would have been of 
essential service to the cause of virtue. Mr. Gray's muse 
appears to have been equally indignant as regards one of these 
noble worthies, in the following veiy severe verses written on 
viewing the grotesque pile of buildings raised at Kingsgate, 
in the Isle of Thanet, and which were visited by the Bard 
soon after their erection : 

Old and abandoned by each venal friend. 
Here Holland form'd the pious resolution 

To smuggle some few years, and strive to mend 
A broken character and constitution. 

On this congenial spot he fix'd his choice, 
(Earl Goodwin trembled for his neighbouring sand) 

Here sea-gulb scream and cormorants rejoice, 
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Ye Villains l of whatever name» 
Whatever rank^ to whom the claim 
Of Hell is certain^ on who&e lids 
That worm, which never dies, forbids 
Sweet sleep to fall, come, and behold. 
Whilst eavy makes your blood run cold, 



in 



And iDB.rtnerK. though Ahipwreek'd, dmad to land* 
Here reigns the blustering Norlh and blighriTig Easl j 

No tree is heard to whiaper, bird to sing, 
Yet nature cannot furnisii out the fea&t : 

Art he invokes new hcrrors still to brin^. 
Now mould 'ring fanes and huttkmeDls arisfif 

Archea and turrets nodding to their tiill, 
Unpeopled palaces delude his eyes, 

And mimic deijolaKoii covers all> 
" All I (said tlje si^hing^ Peer) had Bute been true, 

Nor % — ■ — -'s friendship vaiUj, 

Far other scenes than these had crown'd our view. 

And realized the mias that we feign • 
Purged by the sword, and beautliied by fire, 

Then h^d we see a proud Loudon's hated walls } 
Owls migbt have hooted In St. Peter V ehoir, 

And Foxes stunk and litter'd in *St. PauFs.*" 

Lord Holland was the last ! with the exception of Lord Mel- 
ville, of that class of oBiciuls, who from the period of Danhy 
under Charles IL to the clo*ie of the reign of George IL car- 
ried on the business of governmeut by the means of direct cor- 
ruptioa, and during the greater part of which period each of 
the members of the House of Commons habitually voting 
with ministers, received a douceur of one hundred giiuieas# 
eKcksive of all oceasiooal bribes and jobs. 

"Once we eonfeii beneatli the patriot's olornkj 
From the crack'd bag the dropping guinea spoke^ 
And fugling down tlie back stairs told the crew, 
"Old Cato is as great a rogue at you." 
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Behold, by pitiless Conscience led, 129 

So Justice wills, that holy bed 
Where Peace her full dominion keeps, 
And Innocence with Holland sleeps. 
Bid Terror, posting on the wind 

Great indigDation was expressed throughout the country at 
the gross peculations of Lord Holland and his associates ; the 
City of London petitioned the King for the redress of various 
grievances, the removal of evil counsellors, particularly ad- 
verting to Lord Holland's defalcations, and the dissolution of 
parliament, no satisfactory notice being taken of that petition, 
the Livery at a special meeting convened for that purpose 
in October 1769, unanimously adopted the following resolu- 
tions. 

Resolved, That Henry Lord Holland was the Paymaster 
whom we, the Livery of London, in our late petition to the 
throne for the redress of grievances, &c. affirmed to be the 
public defaulter of unaccounted millions. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of our representatives to ob- 
tain, if possible, an honest and proper parliamentary inquiry 
into the conduct and accounts of Henry Lord Holland. 

And, when it shall appear on such inquiry that Henry 
Lord Holland has, by unnecessary delays, detained the public 
money for years in his hands, and appropriated the interest 
thereof to his own use, and has also, by various pretences 
interposed repeated impediments to public justice, and by 
various misrepresentations induced our sovereign to stay the 
legal proceedings against him, thereby endeavouring to lessen 
that respect that is due to his majesty, and introduce a power 
superior to that of law, the use and durance of which create 
the distinction between monarchy and tyranny. 

Resolved, That then it will become in the highest degree, 
the duty of our repi-esentatives in parliament, to endeavour 
that Henry Lord Holland be impeached, that he may be an 
example to all future ministers, and shew them how dangerous 
it is to enrich themselves with the public treasure, and sport 
with the rights of a free people. 
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Affray the spirits of mankind ; 
Bid Earthquakes, heaving for a vent, 
Rive their concealing continent, 
And, forcing an untimely birth 
Through the vast bowels of the earth, 



Resolved, That these resolutioDs be entered by the town- 
clerk in the record books of this city, as part of the proceed- 
ings of the Livery at the election of a Loid Mayor of thb city 
for the year 1770 -, and that a copy of these resolutions, signed 
by the sherifi, be delivered to each of our representatives in 
parliament. 

The universal clamour tlms excited had the effect of in- 
ducing Lord Holland to withdraw from public observation ; 
but the ministers, who were themselves deeply implicated in 
similar abuses, would not institute any prosecution against him 
in his life time, but after his death proceedings for restitution 
were taken in the exchequer against Mr. John Powell his only 
acting executor, who was compelled to pay a sum of £232,515 
4«. Qd. in discharge of some ascertained balances due from 
Lord Holland as Paymaster General of his Majesty's Forces, 
but which was far short of the claim made, or of the actual 
deficit. 

Lord Ho]land*s private were as loose as his public morals, 
he gambled, and by his example while abroad initiated his son 
in a love of play and of irregular habits and society, which 
formed a drawback from his otherwise high and noble quali- 
ties, and precluded his conciliating that esteem and confidence 
of the respectable portion of the public, by means of which 
his great rival Pitt acquired and secured his ascendancy. 

Mr. Home (afterwards Tooke) in the early period of his 
reform coadjutorship vtrith Mr. Pitt, published a pamphlet, 
now very scarce, entitled Two Pair of Portraits, exhibiting in 
striking contrast the characters moral and political, of Lord 
Holland and his son Charles James Fox, as compared with 
the lofty bearing and purity of conduct, private as well as 
public, of the Earl of Chatham and his son William Pitt. 
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Endeavour, in her monstrous womb, is5 

At once all nature to entomb ; 

Bid all that's horrible and dire, 

All that man hates and fears, conspire 

To make night hideous as they can. 

Still is thy sleep, thou virtuous Man ! 140 

Pure as the thoughts which in thy breast 

Inhabit, and insure thy rest ; 

Still shall thy Ayliff, taught, though late. 

Thy friendly justice in his fate, 

Tum'd to a guardian angel, spread 145 

Sweet dreams of comfort round thy head. 

Dark was the night, by Fate decreed 

For the contrivance of a deed 

More black than common, which might make 

This land from her foundations shake, 150 

Might tear up Freedom by the root, 

Destroy a Wilkes, and fix a Bute* 

Deep Horror held her wide domain ; 

The sky in sullen drops of rain 

Forewept the mom, and through the air, 155 

Which, opening, laid its bosom bare. 

Loud thunders roH'd, and lightning stream'd ; 

The owl at Freedom's window scream'd. 

The screech-owl, prophet dire, whose breath 

Brings sickness, and whose note is death ; 160 

The churchyard teem'd, and from the tomb. 

All sad and silent, through the gloom 

The ghosts of men, in former times, 

Whose public virtues were their crimes. 

Indignant stalk'd ; sorrow and rage 105 

VOL. II. c 
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Blank'd tbeir pale cheeks ; in his own a^ 
The prop of Freed otiij Hampden there 
Felt after death the generous care ; 
Sidney, by grief, from heaven was kept, 
And for his brother patriot wept; 
All friends of Liberty, when Fate 
Prepared to shorten Wilkes's date. 
Heaved, deeply hurt, the heart- felt groan, 
And knew thut wound to be their own. 

Hail, Liberty ! a glorious ward. 
Id other countries scarcely heard, 
Or heard but as a thing of course, 
Without or energy or force : 
Here felt, enjoy 'd, adored, she springs, 
Far, far beyond the reach of kings ; 
Fresh blooming from our mother Earth, 
With pride and joy she owns her birth 
Derived from us, and in return 
Bids in our breasts her genius burn 7 
Bids us with all those blessjngs live 
Which Liberty alone can give. 
Or nobly with that spirit die 
W^hich makes death more than victory* 

Hail those old patriots ^ on whose tongue 
Persuasion in the senate hung. 
Whilst they the sacred cause maintain *d ! 
Hail those old chiefs, to honour train'd, 
Who spread, when other methods fa i I'd, 
War's bloody banner, and prevaiFd I 
Shall men like these un mentioned sleep 
Promiscuous with the common heap. 
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And (Gratitude forbid the crime !) 

Be carried down the stream of time 

In shoals, unnoticed and foi^t, 

On Lethe's stream, like flags, to rot ? soe 

No— they shall live, and each fair name, 

Recorded in the book of Fame, 

Pounded on honour's basis, fast 

As the round earth to ages last. 

Some virtues vanish with our breath ; sos 

Virtue like this lives after death. 

Old Time himself, his scithe thrown by. 

Himself lost in eternity, 

An everlasting crown shall twine 

To make a Wilkes and Sidney join. mo 

But should some slave-got villain dare 
Chains for his country to prepare. 
And, by his birth to slavery broke. 
Make her, too, feel the galling yoke, 
May he be evermore accurst, ci5 

Amongst bad men be rank'd the worst ; 
May he be still himself, and still 
Go on in vice, and perfect ill ; 
May his broad crimes each day increase, 
Till he can't live nor die in peace ; sso 

May he be plung'd so deep in shame. 
That Satan mayn't endure his name. 
And hear, scarce crawling on the earth, 
His children curse him for their birth ; 
May Liberty, beyond the grave, iu5 

Ordain him to be still a slave. 
Grant him what here he most requires, 
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And damn him with liis own desires * 
But should sotne vitlaiD, in support 
And zeal for a despairing court, 
Pkcmg' in crmit his canEdeuce, 
And making honour a pretence 
To do a deed of deepest shame. 
Whilst filthy lucfe is hb aim ; 
Should such a wretch, with sword or knife 
Contrive to practise *g:ainai. the life 
Of one whoy hooour'd throagh the land. 
For Freedom made a glorious standi 
Whose chief, perhaps his only, crime 
Is^ (if plain Truth at such a time 
May dare her sen li meals to tell) 
That he his country loves too well ; 
May be^ — but words are all too weak 
The feelings of my heart to speak — 
May he — O for a noble curse 
Which might his very marrow pierce — 
The g^eneral contempt engage. 
And be the Martin of his a^. 
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BOOK II. 

DEEP in the bosom of a wood. 
Out of the road, a temple stood ; 
Ancient, and much the worse for wear. 
It call'd aloud for quick repair, 
And, tottering from side to side, 5 

Menaced destruction far and wide. 
Nor able seem'd, unless made stronger. 
To hold out four or five years longer. 
Four hundred pillars, from the ground 
Rising in order, most unsound ; 10 

Some rotten to the heart, aloof, 
Seem to support the tottering roof, 
But to inspection nearer laid, 
Instead of giving, wanted aid. 

The structure, rare and curious, made 15 

By men most famous in their trade, 
A work of years, admired by all, 

2] Churchill, according to the approved model of patriotic 
zeal, under this metaphorical picture of the ancient British Con- 
stitution, deplores the state of corruption and decay to which 
it was in his time reduced, and expatiates in glowing verse on 
its former benefits andlilessings. This has with each succeed- 
ing generation been a favourite topic of declamation, though 
the perpetual recunence of the same complaint, in the same 
comparative terms, demonstrates its fallacy. 
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Was su0er*d into dust to fall, 

Or, just to make it hang together. 

And keep off the effects of weatherj 

Was patcli'd and patch'd from time to time 

By wretches, whom it were a crime, 

A crime, which Art would treason hold 

To mention with those names of old* 

Builders, who had the pile survey 'd, 
And those not Flitcrofla in their trade^ 
Doubted {the wise hand in a doubt 
Merely sometimes to hand her out) 
Whether (like churches In a brief, 




di 



26] Henry Flitcroft, rt\ architect of &ome emiDODce^ was 
in 1738 appoiDted comptmltof and aftt^Twards Master Mafion 
to the Board of Works, He was one of the numerous school 
to whkb the g^oius of Sir ChTi^topher Wren gave rise ; but 
without poBfesamg the invention or s^kill of the mtister^ Of the 
origiaality and daring of Vanbrugh^ Hawks more, or Archerj, 
who were his contemporaiies. He was contented to follow 
in the quiet stream of the school withotjt the boldness lo think 
for himself or lo choose fat hia prototypes the more elevated 
productions of the nobler periods of the ^rt. ConsequemLj, 
his church of St, Giles in the Fields^ London, and of St, 
Olave^t &outhfrarkg although they may not err ag^nsl the 
eteMeniary canonn of the art, are alike deficient in t^triginUity, 
as in appropriate and impressive effect. 

He died at TeddingtoOt Middlesext in 1769| and was 
buried m the church there. 

29] The system of obtaining; elemosinary coniribution^ by 
reading briefs in churches^ chiefly for thef^pairaDd rebuildiii|r 
of chnr^hea and colleges, acid other public purposes, but oc* 
ca&jonally for the relief of individuals suflering by fire, tempest^ 
and other casua]tie«^ was abolished m the year 1B28 by act 
of 9 Geo. IV. c* A%, When the practice commenced b un- 
certain^ but probably in the reign of Queen Klixabeth, for in 
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Taught wisely to obtain k^i^f ^ 

Through Chancery^ who gives her fees 

To this and other charities) 

It must not, in all parts unsound. 

Be ripp'd, and puU'd down to the ground ; 

Whether (though after ages ne'er 35 

Shall raise a building to compare) 

Art, if they should their art employ^ 

Meant to preserve, might not destioy, 

As human bodies, worn away, 

the year 1600, one was issued for Richard Grafton, as appears 
by a printed copy sold at Sotheby's auction rooms on 1^ 
August, 1840, and in 1604, John Stowe, the historian, ob- 
tained one in consideration of his merit and distressed circum- 
stances. In 1623 one was issued for repaii-ing a church at 
8t« Alban's, after which the entries are frequent in parish re- 
gisters of sums collected after briefs being read. The first 
■lealion of them in the statutes was in 9 W. III. c. 25, by 
which they were exempted from stamp duty. In 1705, an 
act, passed 4 and 5 Anne, for the better collecting chariQr 
money on briefs by letters patent, and preventing abuses in 
relation to such charities. 

Such letter patent were issued by the Lord High Chancel- 
lor upon a certificate from the quarter sesslion's, and had ever 
iiiioe the year 1799 been delivered to John Stevenson Salt, 
Esq. of the firm of Messrs. Stevenson and Salt, bankers in 
Lombard Street, Mr. Salt was from that period exclusively 
employed as undertaker for the purpose of dispersing copies 
of the briefs and receiving the collections, but still it was al- 
ways competent for any person to whom, or for whose benefit 
a brief was granted to appoint his own undertaker, Mr. Salt 
holding no office or permanent appointment. 

Upon receipt of the letters patent the undertaker provided 
10,800 printed copies of church briefs, and 11,500 fire briefs, 
which he caused to be delivered to the churchwardens of the 
several parishes in England, and a part of Wales, and upon 
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Balter'd and hastbg to decay, 
Bidding the power of Art despair. 
Cannot those very medicines bear 
Which, and which only, can restore, 
And make them healthy as before* 
To Liberty, whose gracious smite 
Shed peace and plenty o'er the Isle, 
Our grateful ancestors, her plain 
But faithful children, raised this fane. 
Full in the front, stretched out in length, 

thdr return bein^ obtaiiied, the undertaker accounted to tlie 
c^laJmantB for the suma collected, after deducli eg the expenscsi 
of obtcLining the biMt and hk charges oi' coliection. 

Throughout the IBth century, and up to the time of their 
abolition Ln 1826^ they tiv^raged about eight or ten in number 
eveiy year* Tlie uet mm received from each brief after 
payment of all eipe rises ^ ranged about £200 ; in some extra- 
ordinary cases, however^ much larger amounts were realized ; 
aod on one brief in 1759 for foundings and erecting colleges in 
New York and Philadelphia a sum of nearly £10,000 wa* 
collected. 
The fees on soliciting a church brief, were — 
_ £» *. d. 

Fiat ,..*,*.., 10 66 

Patent , 22 11 6 

Paper and Printing .... 22 10 

St^mpiog 13 10 

Canvasj Carriage, Portages, &;c. 15 3 

£?4 O" 
Lindertakers^ salary at 4J. each 

for 10,340 country briefs * 172 6 8 
Ditto for 460 io Londoo, and BiiU 

ofMortalily at&d. . , » 15 13 4 
£272 
The undertaker charged double salary for fire and other 
briefs, his charge therefore in ^uoh cases was abovs jf500^ 
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'Where Nature put forth all her strength 50 

In spring eternal, lay a plain 

"Where our brave fathers used to train 

Their sons to arms, to teach the art 

Of war, and steel the infant heart ; 

Labour, their hardy nurse, when young, 5» 

Their joints had knit, their nerves had strung ; 

Abstinence, foe declared to death. 

Had, from the time they first drew breath. 

The best of doctors, with plain food ; 

Kept pure the channel of their blood ; 60 

Health in their cheeks bade colour rise. 



The undertaker was responsible for every agent and col- 
lector throughout the kingdom, and his salary was latterly 
quite inadequate to the trouble and risk attending the business. 

This plan of raising money gradually fell into disrepute, 
and consequent unproductiveness, from an almost universal 
idea that the briefs were formed by the undertaker, he agree- 
ing to pay the petitioners a certain sum, reserving the benefit 
of the surplus for himself; so tliat whatever sum might be 
collected on a brief over and above such supposed payment 
was imagined to be paid to him, and therefore, that he and 
not the petitioners would really profit by any extra benevo- 
lence on the part of the public. 

Thb prevailing opinion, though wholly unfounded,operated 
most powerfully against briefs on the minds of the clergy, the 
churchwardens, and the public ; inducing the clergy in some 
cases not to read the brief, the churchwardens to be negligent 
m collecting, and the public to be averse from contributing. 

On the passing of the bill abolishing the issue of briefs, a 
vast number of small balances, some of very old standing, in 
Mr. Salt's hands were found in the aggregate to amount to a 
sum of about £2,000, which by arrangement was appropriately 
paid over to the Commissioners for building new churches* 
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And Glory sparkled in their eyes. 

The instruments of husbandry. 
As in contempt, were all thrown by, 
And, flattering' a manly pride ^ 
War's keener tools their place snppUed. 
Their arrows to the head they drew ; 
Swift to the point thejr javeiins flew ; 
They grasp'd the sword, they shook the spear ; 
Thetr fathers felt a pleasing fear, 
And even Courage, standing by. 
Scarcely beheld with steady eye. 
Each stripling, lesson 'd by his sire. 
Knew when to close, when to retire ; 
When near at hand, when from afar 7a 

To fight, and was himself a war. 

Their wives, their mothers, all around, 
Careless of order, on the ground, 
Breathed forth to Heaven the pious vow, 
And for a son*s or husband's brow, 
With eager fingers, laurel wove ; 
Laurel which in the sacred grove, 
Planted by Liberty, they find. 
The brows of conquerors to bind. 
To give them pride and spirits, fit 
To make a world in arms subniiL 

What raptures did the bosom tire 
Of the young, rugged, peasant sire, 
When, from the toil of mimic fight, 
Returning with return of night. 
He saw his babe resign the breast. 
And, smiling, stroke those arms in jest, 
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With which hereafter he shall make 
The proudest heart in Gallia quake ! 

Gods ! with what joy, what honest pride, <^ 
Did each fond, wishing, rustic bride, 
Behold her manly swain return ! 
How did her love^sick bosom bum. 
Though on parades he was not bred, 
Nor wore the livery of red, loo 

When, Pleasure heightening all her charms. 
She strain*d her warrior in her arms. 
And begg'd, whilst love and glory fire, 
A son, a son just like his sire ! 

Such were the men in former times, i<>5 

Ere luxury had made our crimes 
Our bitter punishment, who bore 
Their terrors to a foreign shore ; 
Such were the men who, free from dread. 
By Edwards and by Henries led, no 

Spread, like a torrent swell'd with rains. 
O'er haughty Gallia's trembling plains : 
Such were the men, when lust of power, 
To work him woe, in evil hour 
Debauch'd the tyrant from those ways 115 

On which a king should found his praise ; 
When stem Oppression, hand in hand 
With Pride, stalk'd proudly through the land ; 
When weeping Justice was misled 
From her fair course, and Mercy dead : ico 

Such were the men, in virtue strong, 
Who dared not see their country's wrong, 
Who left the mattock and the spade, 
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And, in the robes of War array'dj 

In their rough armSj departing, took m 

Their helpless babes, and with a look 

Stem and determined, swore to see 

Those babes no more, or see them free : 

Such were the men whom tyrant Pride 

Coutd never fasten to his side 

By threats or bribes, who, freemen bom, 

Chains, though of goldj beheld with scorn ; 

Whoj free from every servile awe, 

Could never be divorced from law, 

From that broad general law which Sense 195 

Made for the general defence ; 

Coil Id never yield to partial ties 

Which from dependant stations rise ; 

Could never he to slavery Jed, 

For Property was at their head : 

Such were the men, in days of yore, 

Who, caird by Liberty, before 

Her temple on the sacred green » 

tn martial pastimes oft were seen — 

Now seen no longer — -in their stead, 

To laziness and vermin bred, 

A race who, strangers to the cause 

Of Freedom, live by other laws. 

On other motives fight, a prey 

To interest, and slaves for pay- u*] 

Valour, how glorious on a plan 

Of honour founded ! leads their van i 

Discretion, free from taint of fear ^ 

Cool, but resolved, brings up their rear ; 

Discretion^ Valour's better half ; 
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Dependance holds the general's staff. 

In plain and home-spun garb array*d, 
Not for vain shew, but service, made, 
In a green flourishing old age. 
Not damn'd yet with an equipage, iCo 

In rules of Porterage untaught, 
Simplicity, not worth a groat, 
For years had kept the temple-door ; 
Full on his breast a glass he wore. 
Through which his bosom open lay ic« 

To every one who pass'd that way : 
Now tum'd adrift — with humbler face. 
But prouder heart, his vacant place 
Corruption fills, and bears the key ; 
No entrance now without a fee, 170 

With belly round, and full fat face, 
Which on the house reflected grace, 
Full of good fare, and honest glee, 
The steward Hospitality ; 

Old Welcome smiling by his side, 175 

A good old servant, often tried 
And faithful found, who kept in view 
His lady's fame and interest too. 
Who made each heart with joy rebound. 
Yet never run her state aground, 180 

Was tum'd off, or (which word I find 
Is more in modern use) resigned. 

182] The Dukes of Newcastle and Devonshire, Lord 
Temple, &c. resigned their offices in 1762. The ground on 
which their successors founded their claim to popularity was 
the stale pretence of economy, in their zeal for which ihe^^^- 
siojB }J3t waB increased beyond all former piecedeiA. 
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Half-starved, half-starvhi|^ others, bred 
In beggary, with carrion fed. 
Detested J and detesting all, m < 

Made up of avarice and gall. 
Boasting great thrift, yet wasting more 
Than ever steward did before, 
Succeeded one, who to engage 
The praise of an exhausted age^ tm 

Assumed a name of high degree. 
And call'd himself Economy. 

Within the teraple, full in sight. 
Where without ceasing day and night 
The workman toil'd; where Labour bared igs 
His brawny arm ; where art prepared, 
In regular and even rows, 
Her types, a Printijig press arose; 
Each workman knew his task^ and each 
Was honest and expert at Leach, 



198] Wilkes had a priv^at« prtDling pi^&a al hii hous« in 
Great George Street, Westinitisler, The uses to which it 
might have been put^ the poet w«U described ; ot the uses to 
which it was put, the in famous Essay oo Woman was * speci* 
men* 

200] Dry den Leach was a printer m Crane Court, Fleet 
Street: be was one of the first who iutroduced a taste for 
the em be I li^h mentsoftopography. Born e elegant prod actions 
from the Parma and Paris preas^s had a Uttld before tfiistinie 
awaVeoed the altention of the London printerSi particularly 
of Le^cht who may be styled the Father of £ne printing- in 
tliis country » hut his editions have been since ectipsed by tlie 
superior spleudor of those of Baskemlki Bensky , and othen* 

Under the celebrated General Warrant, Natlmn Carrin|- 
tofli with his gang of King's meBstngers, took Leich, with all 
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Hence Learnings gtnick a deeper root. 
And Science brought forth riper fruit ; 
Heuce Loyalty received support. 
Even when banish'd from the court ; eo4 

Hence GovemmeDt gain'd strength, and hence 
Religion sought and found defence ; 
Hence England's fairest fame arose. 
And Liberty subdued her foes. 
On a low, simple, turf-made throne. 
Raised by Allegiance, scarcely known 210 

From her attendants, glad to be 
Pattern of that equality 
She wish'd to all, so far as could 
Safely consist with social good. 
The goddess sat ; around her head eis 

A cheerful radiance Glory spread : 
Courage, a youth of royal race, 

kiijoKnieymeB and servants, into custody; and though it 
dearly appeared that the North Briton was printed by Balfe, 
in the Old Bailey, Mr. Leach was detained in confinement 
Mveral days. Per this illegal outrage and imprisonment, 
Lsach brought an action against the messengers, and recovered 
£400 damages ; fourteen journeymen printers also obtained 
Wfdicts, and were prevailed on to compromise them with 
Caniagton aftd Blackmore, two of the messengers, in manner 
foOonring : thirteen of them, who had £200 damages awarded 
then, accepted «£ 1^0 each, and one of them who had £90() 
accepted ^17^, and all agreed to pay their own costs. 

Earl Temple, with a nobility of spirit peculiar to himself, 
stood forth at that critical and alarming juncture as the de- 
fender of the liberties of his countrymen. His public spirited 
liberality suppoited the printers in their prosecutions, and at 
length succeeded in obtaining a complete triumph over the 
violent and oppressive exertions of arbitrary power. 
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Lovelily stern, posse&s'd a place 

On her left hand, and on her right 

Sat Honour, clothed with robes of light ; ^ 

Before her Magna Charta lay. 

Which some great Jawyer, of his day 

The Pratt, was officed to explain 

And make the basis of her reign i 

Peace, crown'd with olive, to her breast ssJ 

Two smihng twin-born infants prest ; 

At her feet couching War was laid, 



223] Lord Camden, in his charge to the Jury on occasion 
of th« action brought by Mf^ Wilkes against Mr, Woodp the 
Utider Secretmry of St^te, for illegally entering hia house, and 
seizing' aud carrying aivay his papers^ g^ve hi^ opinion on the 
warrant in the following words : — ^* Upon the maturest con- 
sideration I &m bold to say that this warrant is illegal, but I 
am far from wishing a matter of thia eooaequence should rest 
sokly on toy opinion* I am only one of twelve whose opi- 
Dions I am desirouE should be takeo m ihh matter, and lam 
very willing to allow myself the meanest of tlie twelve. Tb^tc 
b also a higher court before which thi^ matter may be cao- 
vasW, and whose determination is final j and here I cannot 
help observing the happiness of our constitution in admitting 
these appeals ; in coosequence of which, material points an 
determined on the tnost mature consideration, and with t3h9 
greatest solemnity* To this admirable delay of the law (for 
io tliis ca^ the law's delay may be atiled admirable) 1 believe 
h is chiefly owing that we possess the best digested and most 
EJtcelleDt body of laws which any nation on tiie face i>f tlie 
earth, whether ancient or modern, could ever boast of« If 
these higher jurisdictions should declare my opinion erroneous, 
J submit, as will become me, and kiss the rod ; but I must 
^y I shall always coiisider it as a rod of iron for the cbastini^ 
mec^t of the people of Grei^t Britain/' 

The Jury gave Mr. Wilkes ^1,000 damages. 
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And with a brindled lion play'd : 

Justice and Mercy^ hand in hand, 

Jomt guardians of the happy land, sso 

Together held their mighty charge. 

And Truth walk'd all about at large ; 

Health for the royal troop the feast 

Prepared, and Virtue was high priest. 

Such was the fame our goddess bore, sss 

Her temple such, in days of yore. 
What changes ruthless Time presents ! 
Behold her ruin'd battlements, 
Her walls decay'd, her nodding spires, 
Her altars broke, her dying fires, 240 

Her name despised, her priests destroy *d. 
Her friends disgraced, her foes employ'd. 
Herself (by ministerial arts 
Deprived e'en of the people's hearts, 
Whilst they, to work her surer woe, 245 

Feign her to monarchy a foe) 
£xiled by grief, self-doom'd to dwell 
With some poor hermit in a cell ; 
Or, that retirement tedious grown. 
If she walks forth, she walks unknown, 250 

Hooted, and pointed at with scorn 
As one in some strange country bom. 

Behold a rude and ruffian race, 
A band of spoilers, seize her place : 

253] CarriDgton and his band of King's messengers ; a 
tiller greyhound, the emblem of dispatch, was then worn by 
these men as a distinctive badge of office when engaged in the 
execution of their duty. 

VOL. II. D 
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With looks, which might the heart dis-seat, «» 

And make life sound a quick retreat. 

To rapine froni the cradle bred, 

A staunch old blood-hound at their head, 

Who J free from virtue and from awe. 

Knew none but the bad part of law, -fift' 

They roved at large ; each on his breast 

Marked with a greyhound, stood confeat : 

Controlment waited on their nod 

High wielding persecution's rod ; 

Confusion followed at their beels^ tfift 

And a cast statesman held the seals ; 



266] The general warrant, so ofteo alluded to hy onr au- 
thor, was signed by the Eafls of Eg re mo nt and HallifaX;, joint 
secretaries of stale For the home department* to whomr after 
being Uberatftd from Uh confineinent in the Tower, Wilkes 
addressed tim fall owing note : 

Great George Street, May 6, 1763. 

My Lokd3 — On my retuio here from West rain sier Haih 
where t have heerv discharged from my eommitment to the 
Tower under your lordships* vy arrant, I find (hat my house has 
beeo rubbed ; atid am informed that the stolen good^ are in 
possesion of oav or both of your Inrdihips, I tlierefore mmt 
that you forthwitli return tbem to your humble servanit 

John Wilkes. 

The following anawer w:aB returQed next day by tbeir lond- 
fihips* 

Sir — ^In answer to your leiier of yesterday, in which you 
take upon you to make use of the mdeceut and scurrilous eic- 
pressionsh of your Imvin^ found jour hon&e had been robbed ; 
and that the stolen goods are in our pofi9e.ssiDn : we acquaint 
you that your papera were seiied in cotisequence of the heavy 
ebarge bmiight against you fur being the author of an infi^mnus 
Lud seditious libel* tending to ioHame th« minds, and altetilCe 
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Those seals, for which he dear shall pay, 
When awful Justice takes her day. 

The Printers saw — they saw and fled — 
Science, declining, hung her head ; 270 

Property in despair appear'd, 
And for herself destruction fear'd 
Whilst, underfoot, the rude slaves trod 
The works of men, and word of God ; 
Whilst, close behind, on many a book, 275 

In which he never deigns to look, 
Which he did not, nay — could not read, 
A bold, bad man (by pow'r decreed 
For that bad end, who in the dark 
Scorn'd to do mischief) set his mark sso 

the affections of the people from his majesty, and excite them 
to traitorous insurrection against the govemmeut ; for which 
libel, notwithstanding your discharge from your commitment 
to the tower, his majesty has ordered you to be prosecuted by 
his Attorney General. 

We are at a loss to guess what you mean by stolen goods, 
but such of your papers as do not lead to a proof of your 
guilt, shall be restored to you ; such as are necessary for that 
purpose, it was our duty to deliver over to those whose office 
it is to collect the evidence, and manage the prosecution 
against you. We are your humble servants, 

Egremont. Dunk Hallifax. 

Mr. Wilkes commenced an action against Xord Hallifax, 
(the earl of Egremont having died soon after this transaction) 
and obtained a verdict for <^4,000 damages. Lord Hallifax 
ID his defence availed himself of every subterfuge and evasion 
to defeat the action by delay and technical objections, he cast 
essoigns, claimed privilege, resisted the solemn decisions of 
a court of justice, and finally pleaded the outlawry of Wilkes, 
although it had been regularly reversed. 
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In the full day, the mark of Hell, 
And on the Gospel stamp'd an L. 

Liberty fled, her friends withdrew ; 
Her friends, a faithful, chosen few ; 
Honour in grief threw up, and Shame, ess 

Clothing herself with Honour's name. 
Usurped his station ; on the throne 
Which Liberty once call'd her own, 
(Gods ! that such mighty ills should spring 
Under so great, so good, a king, s9o 

So loved, so loving, through the arts 
Of statesmen, cursed with wicked hearts I) 
For every darker purpose fit. 
Behold in triumph State-craft sit. S94 

The following extract from the treasury minute book, pro- 
duced at the trial, will shew that the ezpence did not fall on 
the defendant. 

Whitehall, Treasury Chamber, May 31, 1765. 
Present, Mr. Grenville, Lord North, Mr. Hunter, and Mr. 
Harris. 

Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer signifies to my lords his 
majesty's pleasure, that all expences incurred, or to be in- 
curred, in consequence of actions brought against the Earl of 
Hallifax, one of his majesty's principal secretaries of state, the 
under secretaries and messengers, and the solicitor of this 
office, for proceedings had by them in executing the business 
of their respective offices, against the publishers of several 
scandalous and seditious libels, should be defrayed by the 
crown ; and that a sufficient sum of money should be from 
time to time issued to the solicitor of the treasury for that 
purpose. 

It was stated by Lord North in the House of Commons that 
the law proceedings against Mr. Wilkes, and in defending the 
actions, brought by him and the printers had, including the 
damages, cost government upwards of <£100,000. 
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BOOK III. 

AH me ! what mighty perils wait 
The man who meddles with a state, 
Whether to strengthen, or oppose ! 
False are his friends, and firm his foes : 
How must his soul, once ventured in. 
Plunge blindly on from sin to sin ! 
What toils he suffers, what disgrace, 
To get, and then to keep, a place ! 
How often, whether wrong or right, 
Must he in jest or earnest fight. 
Risking for those both life and limb 
Who would not risk one groat for him ! 

Under the temple lay a cave. 
Made by some guilty, coward slave. 



12] The aspirant to political distinction, who seeks it as here 
described, by plunging on from sin to sin, deserves that return 
of ingratitude which is sure to visit every individual who 
enters into the service of the public ; unhappily this visitation 
attaches in equal if not severer measure to the few, very few 
real patriots who have been animated in their devoted zeal for 
their country by no other motive than the public good, and 
Socrates, Brutus, Simon de Montfort, and John de Witt, 
sufficiently attest in characters of blood this melancholy truth. 
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Whose actions fear*d rebuke : a maie 
Of ij^tricate and winding ways. 
Not to be found without a due; 
One passage only, known to few. 
In paths direct led to a cellj 
Where Fraud in secret loved to dwell. 
With all her tools and slaves about her, 
Nor fear'd lest Honesty should rout her. 

In a dark corner, shunning sight 
Of man, and shrinking from the light, 
One dull, dim taper through the cell 
Glimmering, to make more horrible 
The face of darkness^ she prepares. 
Working unseen, all kinds of snarea, 
With curious, but destructive art. 
Here, through the eye to catch the heart. 
Gay stars their tinsel beams afford. 
Neat artifice to trap a lord ; 
There, fit for ail whom Folly bred. 
Wave plumes of feathers for the head ; 
Garters the hag contrives to make, 
Which, as it seems, a babe might break, 
But which ambitious madmen feel 
More firm and sure than chains of ateelp 
Which, slipp*d just underneath the knee, 
Forbid a freeman to be free. 
Purses she knew (did ever curse 
Travel more sure than in a purse ?) 
Which, by some strange and magic bands, 
Bnslave the soul, and tie the bauds. 
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Here Flattery, eldest born of Guile, 45 

Weaves with rare skill the silken smile, 
The courtly cringe, the supple bow, 
The private squeeze, the levee vow. 
With which, no strange or recent case. 
Fools in, deceive fools out of place. so 

Corruption (who in former times. 
Through fear or shame conceal'd her crimes. 
And what she did, contrived to do it. 
So that the public might not view it) 
Presumptuous grown, unfit was held 55 

For their dark councils, and expeU'd, 
Since in the day her business might 
Be done as safe as in the night. 

Her eye down bending to the ground. 
Planning some dark and deadly wound, 60 

Holding a dagger, on which stood. 
All fresh and reeking, drops of blood. 
Bearing a lanthom, which of yore. 
By Treason borrowed, Guy Fawkes bore. 
By which, since they improved in trade, 65 

Excisemen have their lanthoms made ; 
Assassination, her whole mind. 
Blood-thirsting, on her arm reclined ; 
Death, grinning at her elbow stood. 
And held forth instruments of blood, 70 

Vile instruments, which cowards choose, 
But men of honour dare not use ; 
Around, his Lordship and his Grace, 
Both qualified for such a place, 
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With many a Forbes^ and many a Dua, 
Each a resolved, and pious sou. 
Wait her high bidding-; each prepared 
As she around her orders shared, 
Proof 'gainst retnoi^, to run, to fly. 
And bid the destined victim die. 
Posting' on Villainy's black wing. 
Whether be patriot is, or kin^. 
Oppression, wilhng to appear 
An object of our love, not fear. 
Or, at the most, a reverend awe 
To breed, usurped the garb of Law* 



75 



75] One John ForbeSi a Scotch Capiajn in the regiment of 
Ogilbj in the French service, a respectahlie man of good fa- 
mily, thought proper j while WUkes was at Pafjs» very ab- 
ruptly to challenge him In the public straet for being the 
author of the North Britoii ; and for having written against 
Scotland I Wilkes pleaded several pending engagements of 
thfli same nature^ but expressed hbvi^illingneis as soon a& ihey 
wene disposed Df to meet Caplain Forbes, The Captain in 
a wild manner tusisted upon immediate satisfaction, but nQt 
being able to find a second, or any one to vouch for his being' 
a gentleman, Mr« Wilkes declined aticediu| to his request* 
This d^m^le coming tn the knowledge of the French govern- 
ment^ the parties were put upon their parok, not to f^ght 
within ihe French dominions; SiU. Wilkeg upon thia offered 
to meet him in Flanders, or in any couutry in Europe, Asia« 
Africa^ or Americag except the dominions of France, Soon 
after the return of Mr, Wilkes to I«ondon, Forbea also ap- 
peared theretWilh a view as it waa gtispected of fight] tig witlt 
him ; hut the ministry on getting notice of his arrival and in* 
tentiongj very prudendy caused it to be insinuated lo himi 
that hii presence on such an errand could not but be very 
disagreeable | upon which ,. thia^ doughty champion of Caledonia 
thougbt proper to leav« the kingdom » and afterwards entered 
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A book she held, on which her eyes 

Were deeply fix'd, whence seem'd to rise 

Joy in her breast ; a book of might 

Most wonderful, which black to white 90 

Could turn, and without help of laws, 

Could make the worse the better cause. 

She read, by flattering hopes deceived ; 

She wish'd, and what she wish'd, believed, 

To make that book for ever stand 95 

The rule of wrong through all the land ; 

On the back, fair and worthy note. 

At large was Magna Charta wrote, 

into the Portuguese service, where he attained the rank of a 



75] Alexander Dun, a Scotchman, in December 1763, 
obtained admittance by his own appointment into the house 
of Mr. Wilkes ; but being suspected of a design to assassinate 
hun,was immediately seized by some gentlemen who attended 
there for the purpose of protecting the demagogue. On being 
searched, a new penknife was found in his pocket, this cir- 
cumstance coupled with a declaration he had been heard to 
make, that himself and ten more men were determined to cut 
Mr. Wilkes off, let the event be what it would, afforded ma- 
terials for a very pathetic account of the danger our pseudo-pa- 
triot had incurred, of becoming a martyr to the cause of liberty. 
Administration was of course charged with suborning these at- 
tempts ; and every effort was ineffectually made to excite the 
populace to revenge. The papers relating to Dun's attempt 
were laid before the house of Commons ; he was taken into 
custody by the tipstaff, and an indictment was preferred 
against him ; all these proceedings were dropt upon its ap- 
pearing, on his first examination, by incontrovertible evidence, 
that he was altogether deranged, and had given many glaring 
proofo of insanity. He was delivered over to his friends, who 
undertook to confine him in a private madhouse. 
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But turn your eye within, and read, 
A bitter les&on, Norton's Creed, i« 

Ready, e'en with a look, to nin^ 
Fast as the course rg of the sun. 
To worry Virtue, at her hand 
Two half- starved greyhounds took their stand. 
A curious model, cut in wood, los 

Of a most ancient castle stood 
Full in her view ; the plates were barr'd. 
And soldiers on the watch kept guard ; 
In the front openly, in black 
Was wrote, The Tower ; but on the back, iw» 
Mark'd with a Secretary's seal. 
In bloody letters. The Bastile, 
Around a table, fully bent 
On mischief of most black intent, 
Deeply determiiied, that their reign 
Might longer last, to work the bane 
Of one firm patriot, whose heart, tied 
To honour, all their power defied. 
And brought those actions into light 
They wish*d to have conceard in night, 



104] An obeerved m a former note the Grejhound was the 
badge worn by the Kings's messengers. 

112] This waa ihe favourite appellation bestowed by the \ 
pardeaDB of Wilkes upot) the Tower, Hi& CDOfiaement lasted | 
iijc dtLjA, during which time he wa^ debarred the use of pen 
and ink ; and was not permitted to Rce his friends* To Loud 
Chief Justice Pratt's active and con^tilutiona-l interference on 
this occasion, we are indebted for exemption from fltmilar 
w^ntoti exertions of power on the part of ibe servaats of th« 
crowiu 
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Begot, bom, bred, to infamy, 

A privy council sat of three : 

Great were their names, of high repute 

And favour through the land of fiute. 

The first (entitled to the place iss 

Of honour both by gown and grace, 
Who never let occasion slip 
To take right hand of fellowship, 



125] This has always been considered as a grossly sur- 
charged caricature of one of the most learned prelates that 
ever dignified the bench ; for excepting his characteristic 
haughtiness we belieye every other particular imputed to him 
by the poet to be utterly destitute of yeracity. 

William Warburton, D.D. Bishop of Gloucester and dean 
of Bristol, was the son of an attorney at Newark upon Trent, 
to which profession he served a regular clerkship ; and after- 
wards practised as an attorney and solicitor two or three yeara 
in his native town of Newark ; but a very moderate share of 
bosioess, and a strong bias to literary pursuits, induced him 
with the advice of his friends to take orders, and he was ac- 
cordingly on the 22nd of December, 1723, ordained deacon 
m the cathedral of York, by Archbishop Dawes. His sub- 
Nqnent rise in the church, he owed principally to the high 
itpatation his solid abilities had so justly gained him in the 
literary world ; but this rise was no doubt accelerated by his 
marriage, in 1745, with Miss Gertrude Tucker, the fovourite 
niece of Ralph Allen, Esq. of Prior Park, in Somersetshire, 
the correspondent of Pope, and the AUworthy of Fielding's 
Tom Jones. Mr. Allen rose to great wealth and consideration 
by fiuming the cross posts, which he originated in 1720 and 
pttt into admirable order ; he died in 1 764, and the bulk of his 
fbftnne vetted in the Bishop, to the prejudice of some nearer 
relatives. Mr. Allen died worth upwards of £100,000, ob- 
tained by cross posts, and from a quarry accidentally dis- 
covered on an estate he had purchased near Bath, and from 
whence the stones for building the most beautiful parts of that 
dty were taken. By Mr. Allen's will he bequeathed Prior 
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And was so proud, that should he meet 
The Twelve Apostles in the street. 
He'd turn his nose up at them all. 
And shove his Saviour from the wall : 
Who was so mean (Meanness and Pride 
Still go together side to side) 
That he would cringe, and creep, be civil, 
And hold a sttrnip for the devil ; 



Park witli the laodd adjommg, and the ClaireTtoii EaUte* m 
all about ^3,000 per annum to his widow for life, and at K«r 
decease to Mri, Warburton aod to Captain Tucker het bfOtb*r 
in succcsaion and their Issue, which fa j ling* to his niece Mm 
Maiy A Ilea and her Issue. He also left legacies of £5,000 
apiece to Dr, and Mrs. Warburton. Mra. WarburtOQ tnamenl 
again to a ctcrg^'maoj and on her death the estate devolved ta 
Viscount Ha warden* whose second wife was Mm Mary Allen, 
by whom h& had severa.1 children^ Warburton , by some coo< 
temptuoua expressions, had incurred the resentcient of Wilkes, 
and our poet, ever earnest in defence of his friends, made the 
Bishop an object of his bitterest invectivei wherever an oppor- 
tuoity pres4.'nted ; and particularly his last poetical effort^ (lie 
dedication prefijced tohi^ volume of sermons. It issoinewbat 
singular, that Dr* Hurd the presetit Bishop of Worcester. 
hh *' DiacoufBe by way of General Preface to the quart 
edition of Bishop Warburton^s works, con^niog some ae 
count of the iife, character, and writings of the authw/ 
should not only take no notice of CburchtU'e repeated i 
tacks; but bait studiously omitted any mentioii of him oi 
Wilkes^ Of Dr. Hurd's literary intercourse with Dr* W«^ 
burton, Dr. Brown, the aulborof the " Esaay on the Char*c- 
terisiics/' made no scruple of talkinf m very pUiu terms* 
Though a friend and admirer of the bishop of Gloucester, he 
used frequetilly ta say, *" I cannot brin|f myself to give up the 
freedon) of my mind to Warburton, and therefore we do not 
agree t fft^i -Dr"* Hurd uu/i never qunrrel ii^iih htm*'' 
following masterly sketch of the character of WarbtutoOf 
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If in a journey to his mind, 

He'd let him mount and ride behind ; 

Who basely fawn'd through all his life, 

For patrons first, then for a wife : i40 

Wrote Dedications which must make 

The heart of every Christian quake ; 

Made one man equal to, or more 

Than God, then left him, as before 

His God he left, and, drawn by pride, 145 

Dr. Johnson, affords at once an antidote and contrast to the 
eaYenomed shafts of the Poet. 

"About this time (1738) Warburton began to make his 
ippearance in the first ranks of learning. He was a man of 
vigorous faculties^ a mind fervent and vehement, supplied by 
iBoeMant and unlimited enquiry, with wonderful extent and 
variety of knowledge, which yet had not oppressed his imagi- 
nation nor clouded his perspicuity. To every work he brought 
a memory full fraught, together with a fancy fertile of original 
combinations ; and at once exerted the powers of the scholar, 
the reasoner, and the wit. But his knowledge was too multi- 
fiffions to be always exact, and his pursuits were too eager to 
be always cautious. His abilities gave him a haughty con- 
sequence, which he disdained to conceal or mollify ; and his 
impatience of opposition disposed him to treat his adversaries 
widi such contemptuous superiority as made his readers com- 
monly his enemies, and excited against the advocate the 
wishes of some who favoured the cause. He seems to have 
adopted the Roman Emperor's determination, " oderint dum 
metoant ;" he used no allurements of gentle language, but 
wished to compel rather than persuade. His style is copious 
without selection, and forcible without neatness : he took the 
words that presented themselves : his diction is coarse and 
impure, and his sentences are unmeasured. He had in the 
early part of his life pleased himself with the notice of inferior 
wits, and corresponded with the enemies of Pope. A letter 
was produced, when he had perhaps himself forgotten it, in 
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Shifted about to t'other side) 
Was by his sire a parson made, 
Merely to give the boy a trade ; 
But he himself was thereto drawn 
By some faint omens of the lawn, uo 

And on the truly Christian plan 
To make himself a gentleman, 
A title in which form array'd him, 
Though Fate ne'er thought on't when she made 
him. 

which he tells CoDcaneD, " Dryden, I observe^ borrows i» 
want of leisure, and Pope for want of genius ; Milton oak of 
pride, and Addison out of modesty.** And when Tbeofa«ki 
published Shakespeare in opposition to Pope, the best nolii 
were supplied by Warburton. But the time was now cooM 
when Warburton was to change his opinion, and Pope waste 
find a defender in him, who had coDtiibuted so much to the 
exaltation of his rival. From this time Pope lived in the 
closest intimacy with his commentator, and amply rewarded 
his kindness and his zeal ; for he introduced him to BIf. 
Murray (afterwards Earl of Mansfield) by whose interest be 
became preacher of Lincoln's Inn, and to Mr. Allen, whs 
gave him his niece and his estate, and by consequence t 
bishoprick : when he died, Pope left him the property of hk 
works ; a legacy which may be reasonably estimated at four 
thousand pounds.*' 

Something of Dr. Warburton *s character may be collected 
from the following passage in one of his letters to Dr. Lowtib, 
'* Whoever injures me, may not in the long run, have reasoo 
to applaud his situation.'* His style of English compositioB 
is of the highest order of purity and power, probably equalled 
but certainly not excelled by that of Dr. Johnson, nor did be 
excel only in his vernacular tongue alone, the purity of his 
Latin being sufiiciently evident, from among other specimens 
his letter to the Bishop of Chichester prefixed to his emenda- 
tions of Velleius Paterculus. 
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The oatbs he took, 'tis very true, 155 

But took them as all wise men do, 
With an intent, if things should turn. 
Rather to temporize, than bum, 
Gospel and loyalty were made 
L To serve the purposes of trade : 160 

Religions are but paper ties, 
Which bind the fool, but which the wise. 
Such idle notions far above, 
Draw on and off, just like a glove : 
All gods, all kings, (let his great aim 165 

Be answer'd) were to him the same. 
A curate first, he read and read. 
And laid in, whilst he should have fed 
The souls of his neglected flock. 
Of reading such a mighty stock, 170 

That he o'ercharged the weary brain 
With more than she could well contain ; 
More than she was with spirits fraught 
To turn and methodize to thought, 
And which, like ill-digested food, 175 

To humours turn*d, and not to blood. 
Brought up to London, from the plow 
And pulpit, how to make a bow 
He tried to learn ; he grew polite, 
And was the poet's parasite. iso 

With wits conversing (and wits then 
Were to be found 'mongst noblemen) 
He caught, or would have caught, the flame, 
And would be nothing, or the same. 
He drank with drunkards, lived with sinners, iss 
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Herded with infidels for dianers ; 
With such an emphasis and grace 
Blasphemed, that Potter kept not pace : 
He J in the highest reign of Doon, 
BawVd bawdy songs to a psalm tuna ; 
Lived with men infamous and vile, 
Trucked his salvatioQ for a smile ; 
To catch their humour caught their plan, 
And laugh *d at God to laugh with man ; 
Praised them, when living, in each breath. 
And damn'd their memories after death. 

To prove his faitli, which ail admit 
Is at least equal to his wit, 
And make himself a man of note, 
He in defence of Scripture wrote : 



IBS] Thomas Potter, Esq* M, P, for Okebamptotii was ia 
e^irly life ou a very inlimaie fooling with Mr. Allen of ¥nai 
Part, acd <m the moat friendly terms wiHi Warburton ; biit 
latterly getting counectisd with Wilkes and his aa^ctates^ he 
was by the bishop suspected of being ttie author of the notK 
on the Essay on VVomaD, and on thai accouEt inetiif^d hii 
and Mr. Alkn's utmost ittdig^nation. IMr« Patter poesess^ 
great parliamentary taleRta and mtiny brilliajit aijcomplish- 
ments, but having olfended his father, the Archbishop of Can* 
terburyj by an imprudent tnarriage, and being idolized by 
dissolute companionB, nothing was too sacred to escape 
ridicule ; and abilities wbich might have done lionout to m^ 
station, wt>re degrade by hirUj to obtain the reputation of n wit. 
Ht3 died in June 175©. 

200] War burton was deeply eags|^ in theological con*] 
IfflverBy with all the most celebrated divines of the day 
these doughty disputants did ugX use mucii courtesy t^ 
each other : the famous Bishop Berkeley said of Warbutloii^ 
that he wrote neither tike a gentleman, a echolait tor a, clii 
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So long he wrote, and long about it, 

That e'en believers 'gan to doubt it : 

He wrote, too, of the inward light, 

Though no one knew how he came by't. 

And of that influencing grace sos 

Which in his life ne'er found a place : 

He wrote, too, of the Holy Ghost, 

Of whbm no more than doth a post 

He knew, nor, should an angel shew him, 

Would he or know, or choose to know him. 210 

Next (for he knew 'twixt every science 
There was a natural alliance) 
He wrojte, to advance his Maker's praise, 
Comments on rhymes, and notes on plays, 

tian. That there was some foundation for the charge the fol- 
lowing epithets extracted from the Bishop's notes on Shake- 
speare and on the Dunciad sufficiently attest, " a mushroom, a 
gentleman of the last century, a Grub Street orator, a miser- 
able, k>st to shame as a man and as a writer, an idle blunderer, 
in ass, ridiculously stupid, and intolerably nonsensical/' 

207] The Bishop was accused of having confounded the 
oiBce of the Holy Ghost with that of the Redeemer. It was 
said q( him that whenever he attempted to treat any religious 
subject he was so infatuated by self-sufficiency and so devoted 
to paradoxical conceits, that he generally played the anti- 
alchemist and turned gold into lead. 

212] The work by which Warburton first distinguished 
himself in the literary world, was intitled " The Alliance be- 
tireen Church and State, or the necessity of an established 
religion and a test law," 1736. 

214] Warburton in his notes on Pope lost no opportunity 
of abuaing his former associate Concanen, calling him ** a hired 
scribbler in the Daily Courant, where he poured forth much 
Billingsgate against Lord Bolingbroke and others, after which 
this mwa, was surprisingly promoted to administer justice and 
VOL. II. £ 
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End witli an all-suflFicient air 
Placed himself in the entices chair, 
UaurpM o*er reason full dominion, 
And govern' il merely by opinion. 



itt 



law in Jamaica/^ and where,, he might have addled^ h^ id- 
miaistered hk High ofice duriug i^eveateeo yeafs, with ibe 
utmost honour and inljegrity to the perfect satisfactioD of tbe 
inhabitauts* Coacanea^a con^tilution was ao much ittjured by 
the chmate of the West Indies that he died soon after hk m- 
tuni to England in the year 17+9| in the 43th year of his age. 

How miich Theobald considered Warburtoa jointly impli- 
cated with him in Papers displeasure j appears by the foUowin| 
passage in a letter from him to Warburton, dated Oct» 25, 
1729, " A new edition of the Dunciad baa been for some w^ek^ 
threatened, but tlie sword is yet only kept over our heads.** 

Warburton soon afterwards having propitiated Pape by ia 
^ble vindication of the Easajan Man agiiinst the observntiocit 
of de Crousa^f dropped his intimacy with the enemies of the 
greu^t Poet, and thus sum manly disposed of Concaneo in a 
letter to Dr. Hiirdt '^ 1 met many years ago with aQ ing^nioui 
IHshman at a coffee-house^ near G ray- slnn^ where I lodgtd. 
He studied the law^ and was very poor, I had given him rooiiej 
for many a dinner, and at last I gave him tho&e papets 
(Enquiry into the causes of Prodigies and Miracles) which 
he sold to the booksellers for more money than jou woutil 
think, much more than ihey were worth. But I must finish 
the story botti c»f the Irishman and the papers. Soon ailer 
he got acquainted with Sir W. Young, wrote for Sir R. 
Walpole, and was made attorney-general of Jamaica. He 
married there an opuknt widow, and died very rich a few 
years ago here in England, but of so Kcoundrel n temper 
thit he avoided ever coming into my sight, so that the in^indry 
of all this intercourse betii«een ua has been buried in silence 
till Ihis moment. And who s^hould this man be but one of the 
heroes of the Dunciad, Concanen by name,'' His having 
been one of the cabjiJ against Pope was however fully ei- 
lublbhed by (he discovery of a letter of his to Concanen highly 
diirGftpectful to Pope, which Ml into the hands of Dr, Aken* 
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At length dethroned, and kept in awe 
By one plain simple man of law, sso 

He arm'd dead friends, to vengeance true, 
To ahuse the man they never knew. 

side who made it very generally known, after which it was 
introduced by Malone in his supplement to Shakespeare. 

The letter bears date Jan. 2, 1727, at which time Warbnrton 
had discontinaed practice as an attorney, and was an assistant 
to a relation at a school at Newark, having taken deacon's 
orders in 1723. It was found about the year 1750 by Dr. 
Gawen Knight, first librarian to the British Museum, in fitting 
up a house which he had taken in Crane Court, Fleet Street, 
where in all probability Concanen had lodged. It is preserved 
in Mr. Nichols's Illustrations of the literary history of the 18th 
century, vol. ii. p. 196, who observes that it affords indis- 
putable evidence that Warburton had been an associate with 
Theobcdd and Concanen in the attack made by them on 
Pope's fame and talents, Warburton concludes his letter 
mit saying, " my thanks are due for all your favours when 
in town, particularly for introducing me to the knowledge of 
those worthy and ingenious gentlemen that made up our last 
night's conversation." Among whom in the notes on the 
Dnnciad are enumerated Theobald, Dennis, Moore, Con- 
canen, and Cooke. 

220] Mr. Thomas Edwards, a barrister, and also an ac- 
complished scholar and amiable man, the author of several 
pleasing sonnets in Dodsley, Pearch, and Nichols's collec- 
tbns, published a very ingenious work, intitled ** Canons of 
Criticism, by a gentleman of Lincoln's Inn," in which War- 
barton is severely censured ; indeed the learned prelate, in his 
notes on Shakespeare, evinced a want of research in English 
antiquity, which, accompanied vnth a dictatorial style, and an 
ofiensive contempt for all former and contemporary commen- 
tators, justly exposed him to critical reprehension. When 
Warburton's perverted view of an author, like Shakespeare 
in the hands of every reader, came to be seen and thus ex- - 
posed by Edwards, it began to be more than suspected that 
he might have taken liberties with the sacred writings upon 
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Ex amine strictly all mankind. 
Most characters are misc'd we find, 
And vice and virtue take tbeir turn 
In the same breast to beat and bum* 
Our priest was an exception here, 
Nor did one spark of grace appear, 
Not one dull, dim spaik in his soul; 
Vice, glorious vice possess'tl the whole, 
And, in her service truly warm. 
He was in sin most uniform. 

Injurious Satire, own at least 
One sniveling virtue in the priest. 
One sniveling virtue, which is placed 



eqtsaHy sktider gioundSi This Mpoti eicamitiation was foutid 
to be actually tKe case^ till at length after ^fradual delectloas 
of oae reverie after aoather Dt, Lowth found it aa Deeessarj 
and quite a» easiy to do the same service for Job as Mr. 
Kd wards h>id done for Shake^pearei 

Waiburtun took hi^ full revenge bj mtroducing iota bis 
n^xt edition of the Dunciad^ after Pope^s death,, a ootG on. th^ 
follawing lines m the fourth book of tii^t poem : 

Next bidding all draw neaj on bended knees^ 
The queen confers her liUes and degrees* ; 
Her children first of more distingiiished sort 
Who study Shakespeare at the Inns of Court* 

la which nutei occasloa b taken to state the servtces done 
ta the cause of Duiness " by ope Mr, Thomas Edwards, a 
gentltimaji as he is pleaded to call himself of LuicDln^& Im, 
but in reality a geutkiuau ouly of the Dunciad ; or to spetk 
him better in the plain liinguage of our Itonest ancestois of 
such mushrooms, a gt-ntle^ao of the last edition/* 

Warburton had another fling at Edwardu in a note 
463 of the Essay on criticism, where, illuitiative of Bl«ck- 
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They say, in or about the waist, 

Called Chastity ; the prudish dame 

Knows it at large by Virtue's name. 

To this his wife, (and in these days 

Wives seldom without reason praise) 240 

Bears evidence — ^then calls her child, 

And swears that Tom was vastly wild. 

Ripen'd by a long course of years, 
He great and perfect now appears. 
In shape scarce of the human kind, si5 

A man, without a manly mind ; 
No husband, though he's truly wed ; 
Though on his knees a child is bred. 



more and Melbourne, he observes, " these men are of all 
times, and rise up on all occasions. Sir Walter Raleigh had 
Alexander Ross, Chillingworth had Cheynel, Milton a first 
Edwards, and Locke a second, neither of them related to the 
third Edwards of Lincoln's Inn. They were divines of parts 
and learning, this a critic without one or the other." All 
impartial critics however, as Dr. Warton well observes, allow 
the remarks of Mr. Edwards to have been decisive and ju- 
didons, and his canons of criticism remain unrefuted and un- 
answerable. Boswell relates that soon after the Canons of 
Criticism came out, Johnson was dining with Tonson the 
Bookseller, Hayman the painter and some others being of the 
company. Hayman related to Sir Joshua Reynolds that the 
conversation having turned upon Edwards's book, the gentle- 
men praised it much and Johnson allowed its merit. But 
when they went further and appeared to put the author on a 
level with Warburtou, no, said Johnson, he has given him 
some smart hits to be sure, but there is no proportion between 
the two men, they must not be named together. A fly. Sir, 
may sting a stately horse and make him wince, but one is 
but an insect and the other is a horse still. 
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No father i injured, without end 

A foe ; and though obliged, no friend ; tw 

A heart, which virtue ne'er dis^aced ; 

A head, where learning runs to waste; 

A gentleman welUbred, if breeding 

Rests in the article of reading ; 

A man of this world, for the next ts^ 

Was t]e*er included in bis text i 

A judge of genius, though confessed 

With not one spark of genius bless'd : 

Amongst the Erst of critics placed, 

Though free from every taint of taste ; sfio 

A Christian without faith or works. 

As he would be a Turk 'mongst Turks ; 

A great divine, as lords agree, 

Witliout the least divinity. 

To crown all in declining age, iSp 

Inflamed with church and party rage. 

Behold him, full and perfect quite, 

A false saint, and true hypocrite, 




2@Q] Had not some af the prominent features of Warbur- 
Van^% ch^ractt^r been h^^re so strotigly depicted as to reader tl 
iiii{H»fii1>le for it lo pa^as a genera L satire or an ideal portntti 
vvn should liave b«eti pleas^ witban opportunity of sparing our 
suthar'si^fatDe, by pas&mg over in Bllence so persona], falsej and 
(!aJttmnioufi a misrepresent atioii of worth, talentSi &nd un- 
bounded learnt og^* Such a gross proetitation of satire, li 
doubly injunotis to the cause of virtuej it puts the weapont 
nf ridicule into the hand^ of weak persoDS, who are incapable 
nf appreciating tlie merits of a Johnson, a War burton, or a 
I 'ear CI! ; and impairs, if it canuot destroy* the benefits result- 
wg from iheir tnoral ^ad, intelkctual labours : it aho, by im- 
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Next sat a lawyer, often tried 
In perilous extremes ; when Pride 270 

And Power, all wild and trembling, stood, 
Nor dared to tempt the raging flood, 
This bold, bad man arose to view. 
And gave his hand to help them through : 
Steel'd 'gainst compassion, as they past 275 

He saw poor Freedom breathe her last ; 
He saw her struggle, heard her groan ; 
He saw her helpless and alone, 
Whelm'd in that storm, which, fear'd and praised 
By slaves less bold, himself had raised. 2ao 

Bred to the law, he from the first 
Of all bad lawyers was the worst. 

puting vices to men like these, might induce, if corroborating 
authorities were wanting, doubts of the poetical justice done 
to the characters of a Sandwich, a Holland, and a Dashwood. 

The Bishop of Gloucester died in 1779, having attained 
the great age of 81, he unfortunately survived his relish for 
society; an habitual melancholy latterly preyed upon his mind, 
which was aggravated if not occasioned by the loss of his only 
child, a very promising young man, who died of a consump- 
tion a few years before his father. 

269] This character comprises all the qualifications which 
can render a lawyer truly odious. As regards Sir Fletcher 
Norton, or Sir BuUface Doublefee, as he was more commonly 
called, the portrait is so overcharged as to defeat its object, 
which would have been better attained by conveying the simple 
fact that Sir Fletcher was a man of undaunted assurance, 
itentorian voice and extraordinary fluency, which combined 
with little law, very moderate abilities, and no public principle, 
well qualified him to be at once the organ and the tool of a 
weak and corrupt administration under which he was first 
Attorney General, then Speaker, and lastly in 1782 created 
Lord Grantley. 
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Perfection (for bad men malutain 

In ill we may perfection gmn) 

In others h a work of time, 

And they creep on from crime to crime ; 

He, for a prodigy designed 

To spread amazement o^er mankind , 

Started full ripen'd all at once 

A perfect knave, and perfect dunce. 

Who will for him may boast of sense^ 
His better guard is impudence ; 
HiB front, with tenfold plates of brass 
Secured, Sharoe never yet could pass, 
Kor on the surface of his skin 
Blush for that guilt which dwelt within. 
How often, in contennpt of laws, 
To sound the bottom of a cause, 
To search out every rotten part. 
And worm into its very heart, 
Hath he ta^en briefs on false pretence, 
And undertaken the defence 
Of trusting fools, whom in the end 
He meant to ruin, not defend ? 
How often, e'en in open court. 
Hath the wretch made his shame his sport. 
And la ugh 'd oiF, with a villain's ease. 
Throwing up briefs, and keeping lees? 
Such things, as, though to roguery bred. 
Had struck a little villain dead* 

Causes, whatever their import, 
He undertakes, to serve a court ; 
For he by art this rule had got^ 
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Power can eflfect what law cannot. 

Fools he forgives, but rogues he fears ; sis 

If Genius, yoked with Worth, appears, 
His weak soul sickens at the sight 
And strives to plunge them down in night. 

So loud he talks, so very loud. 
He is an angel with the crowd, sso 

Whilst he makes Justice hang her head, 
And judges turn from pale to red. 

Bid all that Nature, on a plan 
Most intimate, makes dear to man. 
All that with grand and general ties sqs 

Binds good and bad,, the fool and wise. 
Knock at his heart ; they knock in vain ; 
No entrance there such suitors gain ; 
Bid kneeling kings forsake the throne. 
Bid at his feet his country groan ; sso 

Bid Liberty stretch out her hands, 
Religion plead her stronger bands ; 
Bid parents, children, wife, and friends. 
If they come thwart his private ends, 
Unmoved he hears the general call, 335 

And bravely tramples on them all. 

Who will, for him, may cant and whine, 
And let weak Conscience with her line 
Chalk out their ways ; such starving rules 
Are only fit for coward fools ; 340 

Fellows who credit what priests tell, 
And tremble at the thoughts of hell ; 
His spirit dares contend with Grace, 
And meets Damnation face to face. 
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Such wa& our lawyer ; by his side ^ »s 

In all bad qualities allied, 
in all bad counsels, sat a third ^ 
By birth a lord ; sacred word ! 
O word most sacred » whence men get 
A privilege to run in debt ; 3*» ' 

Whence they at largie exemption claim 
From Satire, and her servant Shame ; 
Whence they, deprived of all her force, 
Forbid bold Truth to hold her course. 

Consult his person^ dress, and air. 
He seems, which strangers well might swear ^ 
The master, or, by courtesy. 
The captain of a colliery. 
Look at his visage, and agree 
Half-hang'd he seems, just from the tree 
Escaped ; a rope may sometimes break, 
Or men be cut down by mistake* 

He hath not virtue (in the school 
Of Vice bred up) to hve by rule. 
Nor hath he sense (which none can doubt sfifi 
Who know the man) to live without* 
Hts life is a continued sce^e 
Of all that's infamous and mean ; 



34fi] W^ cannot consent to rake into the tmnalB of a bron^ 
tbel for appropriate anecdotes of Hm abaQiloDed wretch* 
Fortunately liis capacity did not (^qual his inclination; for. 
wallowing in the mire of sensuatity, his vicious propettsiti^ 
contributed n^ ore to hii ovpIi detriment than to tim ruin of hit 
coutitry : — ^* iwma paiL htimines natm turpimmm, ^celerattP 
iitnui e0ntaminatissimus" 
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He knows not change, unless grown nice 

And delicate, from vice to vice ; 370 

Nature designed him, in a rage, 

To be the Wharton of his age, 

But having given all the sin, 

Forgot to put the virtues in. 

To run a horse, to make a match, 375 

To revel deep, to roar a catch ; 

To knock a tottering watchman down, 



372] Philip Duke of Wharton who was as remarkable 
for the brilliancy of his genius as for the dissipation of his 
morals. He was of a higher order of profligacy as well as 
talent than the fraternity of Medmenham, but with them has 
obtained the same unenviable distinction of being poetically 
damned to everlasting fame. 

Wharton, the scorn and wonder of our days, 
Whose ruling passion was the -lust of praise, 
Bom with whate'er could win it from the wise. 
Women and fools must like him, or he dies ; 
Though wondering senates hung on all he spoke. 
The club must hail him master of the joke ; 
Shall parts so various aim at nothing new. 
Hell shine a Tully and a Wilmot too ; 
Thus with each gift of nature, and of art. 
And wanting nothing but an honest heart, 
Grown all to all, from no one vice exempt. 
And most contemptible to shun contempt. 
His passion still to covet general praise. 
His life to forfeit it a thousand ways, 
A constant bounty, which no friend has made. 
An angel tongue which no man can persuade, 
A fool with more of wit than half mankind. 
Too radi for thought, for action too refined, 
A Tyrant to the wife his heart approves, 
A Ilebel to the very king he loves ; 
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To sweat a woman of the Town ; 

By fits to keep the peace, or break it, 

In turn to give a pox, or take it ; 

He is, in faith, most excelJentj 

And, in the word's most full intent, 

A true Choice Spirit we admit ; 

With wits a fool, with fools a wit. 

Hear him but talk» and you would swear 

Obscenity herself was there ; 

And that Profaneness had made choice. 

By way of trump, to use his voice ; 

That, in all mean and low things great, 

He had been bred at Billings^te ; 

And that, ascending to the earth 
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He dies, sad outcast of each church and sta.te, 
Aud harder stilli fla|iliouSj yet not great ; 
Ask you why WharloD broke through every rule ! 
'Twas ali for fear that Knaves should call him Fool. 
P&pe^s Moral Esm^i^ Ess. 1. 

In 1731 the Duke was seized while at Tarragunsij in ^paio, 
with one of those faioling fits to which he had for some dme 
heen subject^ and being utterly destitute of all tiie neeessariet 
of life, some charitahle falhers of a IJeriiardii:ie convent there, 
r^ntoved him into il and administered all the relief in tlieir 
power. Under tHis hospitable roof aft«r laufuishing a week 
the Duke died May 31 , 1731 j without one friend or acquaint' 
ance to close hiji eyes* His funeral waa performed in the 
same manner which the fathers observed lo those of tlieirowa 
fraternity* He was nn more than 32 years of age^ and dying; 
without issue, his title became eictiiict^ 

If IS widow survived until 1 777, and lies buried in Sl^ Pane 
churchyard. Previous to his death a bill of Attainder foi 
High Treason in cnnae<(nence of his joining the Pretender! 
had pasied the House of Lords, 
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Before the season of his birth. 

Blasphemy, making way and room. 

Had mark'd him in his mother*s womb : 

Too honest (for the worst of men 395 

In forms are honest now and then) 

Not to have, in the usual way, 

His bills sent in ; too great to pay : 

Too proud to speak to, if he meets 

The honest tradesman whom he cheats : 400 

Too infamous to have a friend ; 

Too bad for bad men to commend, 

Or good to name ; beneath whose weight 

Earth groans ; who hath been spared by Fate 

Only to shew, on mercy's plan, 405 

How far and long God bears with man. 

Such were the three who, mocking sleep, 
At midnight sat, in counsel deep, 
Plotting destruction against a head 
Whose wisdom could not be misled ; 410 

Plotting destruction 'gainst a heart 
Which ne'er from honour would depart. 

<< Is he not rank'd amongst our foes ? 
Hath not his spirit dared oppose 
Our dearest measures, made our name 415 

Stand forward on the roll of shame ? 
Hath he not won the vulgar tribes. 
By scorning menaces and bribes. 
And proving, that his darling cause 
Is of their liberties and laws 4co 

To stand the champion ? In a word, 
Nor need one argument be heard 
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Beyond this to awake our zeal. 
To quicken our resolves, and sle^l 
Our steady souls to bloody betit, 
(Sure ruin to each dear intent 
Each flattering hope) he, without fear. 
Hath dared to make the truth appear," 

They said, and, by resentment taught. 
Each on revenge employed his thought ; 
Each J bent on miscbiefj rack'd his brain 
To her full stretch, but racked in vain ; 
Scheme after scheme they brought to view 
All were examined ; none would do : 
When Fraud J with pleasure in her face. 
Forth issued from her hiding place. 
And at the table where they meet, 
First having blest them^ took her seat. 
'* No trifling cause, my darling Boys [ 
Your present thoughts and cares employ 
No common snare » no random blow. 
Can work the bane of such a foe, * 
By Nature cautious as he's brave, * 

To honour only he's a slave ; 
In that weak part without defence, 
We must to honour make pretence ; \ 
That lure shall to his ruin draw i 

The wretch, who stands secure in law ; 
Nor think that 1 have idly planned 
This full -ripe scheme ; behold at hand 
With three months trainiog on his head, 
An instrument, whom I have bred, 
Born of these bowelsj far from sight 
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Of virtue's false, but glaring light, 

My youngest bom, my dearest joy, 455 

Most like myself, my darling boy : 

He, never touch'd with vile remorse, 

Resolved and crafty in his course. 

Shall work our ends, complete onr schemes, 

Most mine, when most he Honour's seems ; 460 

Nor can be found, at home, abroad, 

So firm and full a slave of Fraud." 

She said, and from each envious son 
A discontented murmur run 
Around the table ; all in place 465 

Thought his full praise their own disgrace, 
Wondering what stranger she had got. 
Who had one vice that they had not ; 
When straight the portals open flew. 
And, clad in armour, to their view 470 

Martin, the Duellist, came forth ; 
All knew, and all confess*d his worth ; 
All justified, with smiles array'd. 
The happy choice their dam had made. 474 
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THE share, if noi of composition, at all events orrevisiont 
taken by ChurchllL m the coudui^t of the North 6nl<>% 
and the historical celebrity attaching to No. XLV. (April 23, 
1763) of that periodical, by the parlmmentary censure aiwl; 
legal visitations itinerurrcd, and the great conatitqtionaJ quet^ 
tioDarifiiDg out of it, of the itiegaJity of general vrat-ratits^ coaf«| 
an anduring mterest oa the pubiicaUan^ which will prove OV^ 
apology for giving at lenglb that on{::e poput^r auinber. 

The arrest and iniprisoDmeot of Wilkes and the printerfei 
aoil the ^izure of the manuscript in their possession, so diiN 
turbed the publicaiiot) as to occasion its discontinuance wilJl 
Its nejct number only, which followed, at the long intervit 
of upwards of Jiix months, on Nov* 12, 1763. 

A new series, commencing with No. XLVII* was,, aftep 
a period of five years, attempted by some of the subonliaaUt' 
associates of Wilkes in 'H very inferior style of compositioQi 
but in an equally offensive tone of scurrility and abuse i it 
languished for nearly a twelvemonthj and expired with ili^ 
huadredth number, April 10, 1769* 

It h nnt easy now tq credit the extraordinary poptil&ri!| 
which the eaily numbers of the North Briton acquired aaa 
which in a particular manner attached to No. XLV* ; a d«^ 
signatioa which was adopted by patriotic tradestneii lo lui^ 
equally patrintic customers to the purchase of various kindl 
of merchandize distinguished by that all-availing nutnbcri 
iindt until within a recent period^ the favourite article o( | 
snuff shop in fleet Street was ejttracted from a cantitti 
marked 45, and the mixture known by no other name. 

On the other hand, so obnascious were these numerals ta 
royalty itself, as well a^ its retainers, that the younsg Prinei 
of Wales, in 1772, thought he could not eiEhibit his reiool 
ment for some privation or chastisement he had undflfjonj 
more provokingly towards his Royal father than liy roarill| 
oiit repeatedly, *' Wilkes and No, XLV, for ever l" 
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THE NORTH BRITON. 

NO. XLV.* SATURDAY, APRIL 23, 1763. 

The following Advertiiement appeared in all the Papers on the 
13th of April. 

The North Briton makes his appeal to the good sense and to 
tlie candour of the English nation. In the present unsettled 
and fluctuating state of the administration, he is really fearful 
of falling into involuntary errors, and he does cot wish to 
mislead. All his relasonings have been built on the strong 
foundation of facts ; and he is not yet informed of the whole 
interior state of government with such minute precision as 
now to venture the submitting his crude ideas of the present 
political crisis to the discerning and impartial public. The 
Scottish minister has, indeed, retired. Is his influence at an 
end ? or does he still govern by the t three wretched tools of 
bis power, who, to their indelible infamy, have supported 
the most odious of his measures, the late ignominious peace, 
and the wicked extension of the arbitrary mode of excise t 
The North Briton has been steady in his opposition to a 
single, insolent, incapable, despotic minister ; and is equally 
ready, in the service of his country, to combat the triple- 
headed, Cerberean administration, if the Scot is to assume 
that motley form. By him every arrangement to this hour has 
been made, and the notification has been as regularly sent by 
letter under his hand. It therefore seems clear to a demon> 
itration that he intends only to retire into that situation which 
he held before he first took the seals ; I mean the dictating 
to every part of the king's administration. The North Briton 
denies to be understood as having pledged himself a firm and 
iotiepid assertor of the rights of his fellow subjects, and of 
the liberties of Whigs and Englishmen. 

* The passages included within the inverted commas are 
the only passages to which any objection is made in the in- 
formation filed in the King's Bench by the attorney-general 
agunst the publisher, Mr. George Kearsly. 

t "^c Earls of Egremont and Halifax, and G. Grenville, 
£«,. 

vol.. II. F 
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Genus orationis atrox, et vehemens, cui opponitur lenitatk 
et mansuetudiais. CiCERO. 

''The King's Speech has always been considered by ibe 
legislature and by the public at large as the speech of the 
minister.* It has regularly, at the beginning of every sewon 
of parliament, been referred by both houses to the considertr 
tion of a committee, and has been generally canvassed mik 
the utmost freedom, when the minister of the crown has bees 
obnoxious to the nation. The ministers' of this free country, 
conscious of the undoubted privileges of so spirited a people, 
and with the terrors of parliament before their eyes, have efer 
been cautious no less with regard to the matter than to the 
expressions of speeches which they have advised the Sote- 



• Anno 14 George II. 1740. Duke of ArgyU: The 
king's speech is always in this house considered as the speech 
of the ministers. — Lords' Debates, vol. vii. p. 413. 

Lord Carteret : When we take his majesty's speech btti 
consideration, though we have heard it from his own month, 
yet we do not consider it as his majesty's speech, but as the 
speech of his ministers, p. 425. 

7 George II. 1733. Mr. Shippen : 1 believe it has always 
been granted that the speeches from the throne are the 
compositions of ministers of state ; upon that supposition we 
have always thought ourselves at liberty to examine every 
proposition contained in them ; even without doors people 
are pretty free in their remarks upon them. I believe do 
gentleman here is ignorant of the reception the speech fran 
the throne, at the close of last session, met with from the 
nation in general. — Commons' Debates, vol. viii. p. 5. 

13 George II. 1739. Mr. Pu/tency, now EarlofBatk: 
His majesty mentions heats and animosities. Sir, I don't 
know who drew up this speech ; but whoever he was, be 
should have spared that expression. I wish he had drawn 
a veil over the heats and animosities that must be owned 
once subsisted upon this head, for I am sure none now sub- 
sist. V'ol. ii. p. 96. 
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idgn to make from the throne, at the openings of each 
session. They well knew that an * honest house of parlia- 
ment, true to their trust, could not fail to detect the fallacious 
arts, or to remonstrate against the daring acts of violence 
committed by any minister. The speech at the close of the 
session has ever been considered as the most secure method 
of promulfrating the favourite court creed among the vulgar ; 
because the parliament, which is the constitutional guardian 
of the liberties of the people, has in this case no opportunity 
of remonstrating, or of impeaching any wicked servant of the 



'* This week has given the public the most abandoned in- 
stance of ministerial effrontery ever attempted to be imposed 
•n mankind. The minister's speech of last Tuesday is not to 
be paralleled in the annals of this country. I am in doubt 
whether the imposition is greater on the sovereign or on the 
nUion. Every friend of his country must lament that a 
prince of so many great and amiable qualities, whom England 
truly reveres, can be brought to give the sanction of his 
Bttied name to the most odious measures, and to the most 
mijnstifiable public declarations, from a throne ever re- 
nowned for truth, honour, and unsullied virtue." I am sure 
all foreigners, especially the King of Prussia, will hold the 
minister in contempt and abhorrence. He has made our 
sovereign declare, My expectations have been fully answered 
bjr the happy effects which the several allies of my crown 
have derived from this salutary measure of the Definitive 
Treaty. The powers at war with my good brother the King 
of Prussia have been induced to agree to such terms of accom- 
modation as that great prince has approved ; and the success 
which has attended my negociation has necessarily and ira- 



* The House of Commons in 1715 exhibited articles of 
impeachment of high treason and other high crimes and 
misdemeanors against Robert, Earl of Oxford and Morti- 
mer. Article 15 is for having corrupted the sacred fountain 
of truth, and put falsehoods into the mouth of majesty, in 
several speeches made to parliament. — Vide vol. iii. and 
Journals of the House of Commons, vol. xviii. p. 214. 
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mediately diffused the lilesBitigG of peace through ever 
of Europe .^ — The in famous fallacy of this whole sentenisi 
apparent to all mankind ^ for it Is known tbat Lhe KiDg^ of 
Prussia did not barely approve, but absolutely dictated ^ as 
conquerott every article of tlie terms of pGace^. No advantage 
of any kind has accrued to that magnanimousi prince fntio 
our negociation ; but lie waf* basely desertetl by the Scottish 
prime minister of Eo gland,. He was known by every court 
in Europe to be scarcely on better terms of friendsbip hem 
than at Vienna, and he was betrayed by us ia the treaty of 
peace. What a striim of insolence, therefore ^ is it in a 
mmi^^ter to lay daicn to what he h comcious all his efforts 
tended to prevent, and meanly to arrogate to himself a shire 
in the fame and glory of one of the greatest princes the world 
has ever seen 1 The King; of Frassiat however^ baa gloriously 
kept all his former conquests , and stipulated security for all 
his allies, even for the Elector of Hanover* I know in what 
light this great prince is considered in Europoj and in what 
manner he has been treated here ; among other rea&onG, peN 
bapflf from some contemptuous expressions he may have itsed 
of the Scot, — expressions which are every day echoed by the 
whole body of Englishmen through the southern part of Uui 
Island. 

The preliminary articles of peace were such as have drawn ' 
tht contempt of mankind on ouf wretched negociators* All 
our most valuable conquests were agreed lo be restored, ^ad 
the East India Company would have been infaUibly mined j 
by a single article of thi^ fallacious and baneful negocialion* ' 
No hireling of the minister has been hardy enough to dispute 
this ; yet the minister hittiiself has made our sovereign declare 
the satisfaction which be felt at the approaching re-e»t!ibl»b- 
meat of peace u^ion conditions so honouiable to his eiowa^ 
and so beneficial to his people. As to the entire approhaiioii 
of parUament which is so vainly boasted of, the world knows 
bow that was obtained* I'he large debt on the civil iisl| 
already above half a year in arrcar, shews pretty clearly the 
transactions of the winter. It is however rcn}arkable, th&l ] 
lhe minister*s speech dwells on the entire approbation given 
by parliament to tite preliminary articles, which 1 will ven- 
ture to eay he must by this dme be ashamed of; for he ku 
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been brongbt to confess the total want of that knowledge, 
accuracy, and precision by which such immense advantages 
both -of trade and territory were sacrificed to our inveterate 
eDemies. These gross blunders are, indeed, in some measure 
■et light by the Definitive Treaty ; yet the most important 
articles, relative to cessions, commerce, and the fishery, re- 
main as they were with respect to the French. The proud 
and feeble Spaniard, too, does not renounce, but only desists 
ficom all pretensions which he may have formed to the right 
of fishing — where 1 only about the island of Newfoundland — 
till a fiavourable opportunity arises of insisting on it, there, as 
well as elsewhere. 

** The minister cannot forbear, even in the king's speech, 
insulting us vnth a dull repetition of the word economy. I did 
not expect so soon to have seen that word again, after it had 
been so lately exploded, and more than once, by a most nurae- 
nms audience, hissed off the stage of our English theatres. It is 
beld in derision by the voice of the people, and every tongue 
kmdly proclaims the universal contempt in which these empty 
profiesdons are held by this nation. Let the public be in- 
formed of a single instance of economy, except indeed in the 
household." Is a regiment which was completed as to its 
complement of officers on the Tuesday and broke on the Thurs- 
diy a proof of economy ? Is the pay of a Scottish Master 
Elliot to be voted by an English parliament under the head 
of economy 1 Is this, among a thousand others, one of the 
couvinang proofs of a firm resolution to form government on 
a plan of strict economy 1 Is it not notorious that, in the 
reduction of the army, not the least attention has been paid 
to it. Many unnecessary expenses have been incurred, only 
to increase tbe power of the crown, that is, to create more 
loerative jobs for the creatures of the minister. The siafiT, 
indeed, is broke, but the discerning part of mankind imme- 
diately comprehended the mean subterfuge, and resented the 
iadignity put upon so brave an officer as Marshal Ligonier. 
That step was taken to give the whole power of the army to 
the crown, that is, to the minister. Lord Ligonier is now 
no longer at the head of the army ; but Lord Bute in effect 
is. I mean that every preferment given by the crown will be 
found still to be obtained by his enormous influence, and to 
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be bestowed ooly on ihe ereatures of the Scottwh ftictioii» 
The imtion is fitill m iKe Mtne deplorable stale, white he 
governs, acid can. ma^ke the tools of hU power pursue the 
ftame odious measures. Such a retreat a& he intend& cum ooAj 
mean that pej^ooal indemijit^ which I hope guilt wilJ nevef 
£d<1 froni an injured nation. The ttegocmlions of the l^le 
inglorious peace and the excise will haunt him wherever he 
goes, and the terrois of the just resentment which he mu&tbe 
prepared to nieet from a brave and insulted people, and which 
muat Onallj crus^h him, will be for ever before hi« ejes, 

'' In vain will such a minister, or the foul dregs of his 
power, the tools oT corruption and despotism, preach up in 
the speech that spirit of coocord and that obedience to Ihe 
laws which ie essential to good order. They have sent the 
spirit of discord through the land, and I wiH prophecy that it 
will never be extinguished but by the extinction of their power. 
Is (he Hpirit of concord to go hand in hand ^ithi the peace 
and excise through this nation T Is it to be e^pecti^d between 
an insolent ejtE*iseman and a peer, geiitlemaii» freeholder, or 
farmer, whoiie private bouses are now made liable to be entered 
and searched at pleasure ? Gloucestershire, HerefordsbiT*, 
and in general all the cjder counties are not surely the seveiml 
counties which are alluded to in the speech. The «pmt of 
concord hath not gone forth among them ; but the gpitit of 
liberty has, and a noble oppositioa has been given to the 
wicked instruments of oppres&iou^ A nation as semihle ii 
the English will see that a spirit of concord when they are 
oppressed meatus a tame submission to injury and thai a 
ipirit of liberty ought then to arise, and I am sure ever will, 
in proportion to the weight of the grievance they feel* Every 
legal attempt uf a contiary tendency to the ftpirit of concord 
wilt be deemed a jus Livable resistance, warranted by the spirit 
of the Englisli conirtitutioD." 

** A despotic minister will always endeavour to dazzle Ids 
prince with high" flown ideas of tlie prerogative and honour 
of the crown, which the minister will make a parade of hrmly 
maintaining. I widi a a much ait any man in the Icingdom to 
HE^ the honour of the crown maintained in a man tier truly 
hecoming royulty. I lament to see it sunk even to prostitn* 
tion. What a shame wai it to see the security of thi» cciuuiry, 
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in point of military force, complimented away, contrary to 
the opinion of royalty itself, and sacrificed to the prejudices 
Slid to the ignorance of a siet of people the most unfit, from 
efery consideration, to be consulted on a matter relative to 
the necwnty of the house of Hanover!" I wish to see the 
hoBOvr of the crown religiously asserted with regard to our 
iUiet, and the dig^ty of it scrupulously maintained with re- 
gard to foreign princes. Is it possible such an indignity 
can have happened, such a sacrifice of the honour of the 
crown of England, as that a minister should already have 
tiased his majesty's hand on being appointed to the most 
insolent and ungrateful court in the world, without a previous 
tmraDce of that reciprocal nomination which the meanest 
eomt in Europe would insist upon before she proceeded to an 
let otherwise so derogatory to her honour? But Electoral 
policy has ever been obsequious to the court of Vienna, and 
fei]g[ets ^e insolence with which Count Colloredo left Eng- 
kad. Upon a principle of dignity and economy Lord Stor- 
Bont, a Scottish peer of the loyal house of Murray, kissed 
lut majesty's band, I think on Wednesday in the Easter week ; 
but this ignominious act has not yet disgraced the nation in 
the London Gazette. The ministry are not ashamed of doing 
tbe thing in private ; they are only afraid of the publication. 
Was it a tender regard for the honour of the late king, or of 
his present majesty, that invited to court Lord George Sack- 
Tille in these first days of peace, to share in the general 
ntisfaction which all good courtiers received in the indignity 

oflered to Lord Ligonier, and on the advancement of ? 

Was this to shew princely gratitude to the eminent services of 
the accomplished General of the house of Bninswick who has 
had so great a share in rescuing Europe from the yoke of 
France, and whose nephew we hope soon to see made happy 
in the possession of the most amiable princess in the world? 
Or is it meant to assert the honour of the crown only against, 
the united wishes of a loyal and affectionate people, founded 
io a happy experience of the talents, ability, integrity, and 
virtue of those who have had the glory of redeeming their 
country from bondage and ruin, in order to support, by every 
art of corruption and intimidation, a weak, disjointed, inca- 
pable set of— I will call them anything but ministers— by 
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wbotn the IkvtiuTite stiJl niedLtati^ la rule thi& kingdaEEi witli 
a rod of iroii t 

Tbe Siuan line has ev^r been intoxicated wilh the sk?u1i:< 
doetriaes of ihe a^beolute^ independeDt, unlitnited power of 
the crown. Some of that line were so weakly advised a^ ta 
eodeavoMf to reduce them Into practice i but the EngUsIi 
natjon was too spirited to suiTer the lea&t encroachment an! 
Ihe ancient liberues of the kitigdom. '^' The King of Eaglandi 
ifi only the first magistrate of this country ; • but i& invesbal 
by law witli the whole executive power. He is, however,! 
responsible to his people for the due execution of the rojal 
functiouSj id the chuke of mitiister^i &c. equally with the 
meanest of his subjects ia his particular duty/' The perEOnaJe 
character of our present amiable sovereign makes us e3sy ami 
happy that so great a power is lodged in sueh hands ; but thoi 
favounte has given too jtist cause for him to e&cap« the 
general oditim* The prerogative of the crown is to exert Ibii 
CoDalitutiou;il powers eutxusled to it in a way, Dot of hlioi 
fav^our and partiaHiy^ but of %visdom and judgment. This 
the spirit of our eotistitution. The people too have their pr©^ 
rogative, and I hope the fine words of Dry den will be engraved 
on our hearts, 

" Fretdom is the English subject's prerogative." 



The public for some time believed that the continued 
of the North Briton ailter No* XLV* proceeded from the oli^ 
quQrter,, and for which there was aotne colour by an increases 
vltuperailou of Scotland and Scotchmen, An accident, h< 
effir, discovered that the origioal North Briton and its con^ 
tinuation were the work of diifereot (indeed very diflerent) 
pcna^ for the successor of Mr» Wilkes having thrown 0U( 



* In the first speech of James 1- to his English parliament| 
March 22, 1603, are the following words : " That I am a sef^ 
vant is m<»t true ; I will oever be ashamed to confess iu 
My principal bonour to be the great servant of the common 
wealth." — Journals of the House of CommouB, voU i< p. I4dj 
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some gross reflections * on four Scottish geDtlemen lately 
appointed to governments in North Americai one of them, 
giving too much way to resentment, resolved to have some 
talk with his anonymous libeller. On inquiry he learnt that 
the gentleman's name was Brooke. Mr. Johnstone therefore 
invited Mr. Brooke to an interview, who considered this in- 
vitation as a challenge, and only laughed the more in a sub- 
leqaent paper at Mr. Johnstone ; who, thus provoked to still 
greater lengths of- resentment, repaired to the house of the 
political champion, and inflicted personal chastisement upon 
him at once summary and severe. A scuflle ensued, and Mr. 
Brooke's friends coming to the rescue, the enraged Governor 
reluctantly retired from the conflict. 



* These reflections were founded on a quotation of the 
four following appointments, which appeared in the same 
Gazette: 

The King has been pleased to constitute and appoint the 
Hon. James Murray to be his Majesty's Captain-General 
and Governor-in-Chief in and over his Majesty's province of 
Quebec in America. 

The King has been pleased to constitute and appoint James 
Grant, Esq. to be his Majesty's Captain-General and Gover- 
nor-in-Chief in and over his Majesty's province of East Flo- 
nda in America. 

The King has been pleased to constitute and appoint 
George Johnstone, Esq. to be his Majesty's Captain-General 
and Governor- in-Chief in and over his Majesty's province of 
West Florida in America. 

The King has been pleased to constitute and appoint Ro- 
bert Melvill, Esq. to be his Majesty's Captain-General and 
Governor-in-Chief in and over his Majesty's islands of Gra- 
nada, the Grenadines, Dominica, St. Vincent, and Tobago, 
in America, and of all other islands and territories adjacent 
thereto, and which now are or heretofore have been depen- 
dent thereupon. 
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IN THBEE BOOKS, 

THE firal book of this poem was published in Februaty, 
1764i and the whitnjJical itiiture of its contents give 
scarcely ony intimation of the shape it might iii its progreis 
aasume* The publicntioti oT the third book, however, de- 
veloped the author's plan, by his drawing io his owd petson^ 
the portrait of a perfect sovereign ; and expatiating on the 
qu^lili cations requisite for an adequate fulfi1i¥ient of the fuQC* 
tioufl of that high office. The poem aboundB wilh many ei- 
qtiisite passa^es^ aod jnsl delineatitms of chafacter, and af^ 
fords the only specimeu of our author's powers in the walk of 
rural imagery ; but notwithstat^diog th^^e and the many other 
beauties it contaioSj the plan is in itself so defective, and the 
vein of egotism that pervades it so disgustin"^, as^ together 
with its tedious digressions, to have prevented iU scquinog 
that degree of popularity which all Churchiirs former pro- 
ductions had obtained. 

Gotham contains less personal satire than any other of ODf 
author's poemSj and probably for tljat reasoo, and from tW 
general nature of ii^ subject^ may now excite more intetMt 
than it did on iKs first appearance* The t) a me of the author 
pre pa led his readers to expect that direct censure of iodifv 
duals in which he had hitherto indulged, and the conse<|uezit 
disappttintment they cstperienced rnay have contributed t* 
class this poem in a lower scale of merit than it otherwise 
d^erved. 

The first book, as the author acknowledge! io the last lines, 
has but little eon t^exion with the real stibject. lii it he gives 
ampl^ indulgence to the warmth and luxuriance of bis ims- 
gioaiion, atid represents the aniTT^ate and inaiiiim.ato creation 
as rejoicing at hh acc^siou to tlie throne of Gotham. 
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In the second book he eaters on his subject, and draws the 
characters of the Stuarts with a discriminating pencil. 

The third book inculcates precepts for a monarch to observe 
in order to render him great, sagacious, and beloved. Whether 
our poetical Mentor, when he assumed the office of preceptor, 
had a Telemachus in view, or whether when he described 
the characters of the dead in such strong and striking colours, 
he had any reference to the living, the reader has ample op- 
portonity of determining for himself. 

The same apprehension of the Bute influence over the 
yoQthfiil king is alluded to in Canning's Epistle from Lord 
W. Russell to Lord Cavendish, published the preceding year 
1763. 

But should some upstart, train 'd in slavery's school, 
Leam'd in the maxims of despotic rule. 
Full fraught with forms and grave pedantic pride, 
(Mysterious cloke ! the mind's defects to hide ;) 
Soidid in small things, prodigal in great. 
Saving for minions, squandering for the state. 
Should such a miscreant, born for England's bane, 
Obscure the glories of a prosperous reign, 
Gaiu by the semblance of each praiseful art, 
A pious prince's unsuspecting heart ; 
Envious of worth and talents not his own. 
Clears all experienced merit from the throne, 
To guide the helm a motley crew compose. 
Servile to him, the king and country's foes, 
Meanly descend each paltry place to fill, 
With tools of power and pandars to his will. 
Brandishing high the scorpion scourge o'er all, 
Except such slaves as bow the knee to Baal, 
Should Albion's fate decree the baleful hour. 
Short be the date of his detested power. 
Soon may his sovereign break his iron rod. 
And hear his people for their voice is god. 
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And brings her dowry in surrounding sweets ; 
The lily, silver mistress of the vale, «» 



master, when perceiving in his garden a scarce tulip of grett 
value, (which the one had clandestinely procured from the 
garden of the other) he flew into a violent passion, refigned 
his place of £1,000 per annum, went home, tore up his 
flower garden, and was never afterwards heard of. 

An inhabitant of Brussels possessed a small garden, the soil 
of which had the singular property of giving to plain tulips the 
most beautifully variegated colours ; this man had roots sent 
to him from all parts, and received large annual payments for 
rearing them in his garden. At length the tulipomania tqm 
to such a height as to call for the interference of the States 
General, who viewing it as attended with serious injury, as 
well to individuals as to commence in general, checked the 
evil by a severe though salutary law for invalidating all coo- 
tracts respecting these flowers, so that a root v^as then soU 
for £5 which a few weeks before would have fetched £500. 

The mania must have extended to England, as appears by 
the following lines in Dr. Young's Love of Faroe or L'oi* 
versal Passion. 

But Florio's fame, the product of a shower 
Grows in his garden an illustrious flower. 
Why teems the earth, why melt the vernal skies. 
Why shines the sun 7 to make Paul Diack rise. 
From mom to night has Florio gazing stood. 
And wondered how the gods could be so good. 
What shape, what hue, was ever nymph so fair. 
He doats, he dies, he too is rooted there. 

A friend of mine indulged this noble flame ; 

A quaker served him, Adam was his name. 

To one loved tulip oft the master went. 

Hung o'er it, and whole days in rapture spent, 

But came and missed it one ill-fated hour ; 

He raged, he roar'd, ** What demon cropp'd my flower. 

Serene, quoth Adam, " lo ! 'twas crushed by me, 

Fallen is the Baal to which thou bow'dst the knee. 
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Cast by a tempest on the savage coast, 
Soipe roving buccaneer set up a post ; 
A. beam, in proper form transversely laid, 15 

Of bis Redeemer's cross the figure made. 
Of that Redeemer, with whose laws his life. 
From first to last, had been one scene of strife ; 
His royal master's name thereon engraved, 
Without more process, the whole race enslaved. 
Cut off that charter they from Nature drew, «i 
And made them slaves to men they never knew. 

Search ancient histories, consult records. 
Under this title the most Christian lords 
Hold (thanks to conscience) more than half the 

ball; 
Overthrow this title, they have none at all ; 26 
For never yet might any monarch dare. 
Who lived to truth, and breathed a Christian air. 
Pretend that Christ, (who came, we all agree. 
To bless his people, and to set them free) 30 

To make a convert ever one law gave 
By which converter made him first a slave. 

Spite of the glosses of a canting priest. 
Who talks of charity, but means a feast. 
Who recommends it (whilst he seems to feel 35 
The holy glowings of a real zeal) 
To all his hearers, as a deed of worth. 
To give them heaven, whom they have robb'd of 

earth. 
Never shall one, one truly honest man, 
WbOy bless'd with Liberty, reveres her plan, 46 
Allow one moment, that a savage sire 
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Could from his wretched race^ for chtldf&h hm^ 
By a wild ^rant, llieir all, their freedom pass, 
And sell his country for a bit of glass. 

Or grant this barbarous right, let SpatQ and 
France, 
In slaYery bred, as purchasers advance ; 
Let them, whilst conscience is at distance hurrdj 
With some gay bauble buy a golden world : 
An Englishman, in charter'd freedom born, 
Shall spurn the slavish merchandize, shall scorn 
To take from others, through base private view8| 
What he himself would rather die, than lose* 

Happy the savage of those early times. 
Ere Europe^s sons were known, and Europe's 

crimes ! 
Gold, cursed gold ! slept in the womb of earth, 
Unfelt its mischiefs, as unknown its worth ; a 
In full content he found the truest wealth. 
In toil he found diversion, food, and health ; 
Stranger to ease and luxury of courts, 
His sports were labours, and his labours sports ; 
His youth was hardy, and his old age gi*een ; 
Life's morn was vigorous, and her eve serene • 
No rules he held, but what were made for use. 
No arts he learned, nor ills which arts produce; 
False lights he followed, but believed them true; 
He knew not much, but lived to what he knew. 

Happy, thrice happy, now the savage race, 
Since Europe took their gold, and gave them grace ! 
Pastors she sends to help them in their need, i^; 
Some who can't write ; with others who can^t read 
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And on sure grounds the Gospel pile to rear, 
Sends missionary felons every year ; 
Our vices, with more zeal than holy prayers, 
She teaches them, and in return takes theirs : 
Her rank oppressions give them cause to rise, 75 
Her want of prudence, means, and arms supplies. 
Whilst her brave rage, not satisfied with life, 
Rising in blood, adopts the scalping-knife : 
Knowledge she gives, enough to make them know 
How abject is their state, how deep their woe ; bo 
The worth of freedom strongly she explains, 
Whilst she bows down, and loads their uecks 
with chains : 
Faith, too, she plants, for her own ends imprest, 
To make them bear the worst and hope the best ; 
And whilst she teaches, on vile interest*s plan, as 
As laws of God, the wild decrees of man. 
Like Pharisees, of whom the Scriptures tell. 
She makes them ten times more the sons of Hell. 



72] Transportation as a punishment is unknown to the 
common law of England ^ it was first inflicted by Statute 39 
£lisabetb, and it was warranted by the Habeas Corpus Act 
31 Car. II. ; from which period, until our colonial war, 
many capital offences were commuted into transportation to 
the plantations in America. In 1788, the system was renewed 
bjr the foundation of an extensive empire in New Holland, 
and the iHteresting prospect afforded of an unlimited diffusion 
of the blessings of British liberty throughout the Southern 
Hemisphere, (First edition, 1804.) 

The prospect has been realized beyond the roost sanguine 
expectations by the present condition of Australia and its 
dependencies, while convicts and convict labour, the source 
of their prosperity, have been necessarily discontinued. 



But whitber do these grave reflections tend? 
Are they design 'd for any, or no end ? 90 

Briefly but tbia— to prore, that by no act 
Which Nature made, that by no equal pact 
^Twixt man and man, which might, if Justice 

heard J 
Stand good; that by no benefits conferred j 
Or purchase made, Europe in chains can hold gs 
The sons of India, and her mines of gold. 
Chance led her there in an accursed hour ; 
She saw, and made the country hers by power ; 
Nor drawn by virtue's Jove from love of fame, 
Shall my rash folly controvert the claim, 
Or wish in thought that title overthrown 
Which coincides with^ and involves my own* 

Europe discover' d India first ; I found 
My right to Gotham on the self-same ground 
I first d!SC0ver*d it, nor shall that plea 
To her be granted, and denied to me ; 
I plead possession, and, till one more bold 
Shall drive me out will that possession hold. 
With Europe's rights my kindred rights I twine; 
Hers he the Western world, be Gotham mine, na 

Rejoice, ye happy Gothamites, rejoice ; 
Lift up your voice on high, a mighty voice: 
The voice of gladness ; and on every tongue, 
In strains of gratitude, be praises hung, ^^X 
The praises of so great and good a king ; ^m 
Shall Churchill reign, and shall not Gotham sin ^ 

As on a day, a high and holy day. 
Let every instrument of music play^ 
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Ancient and modern ; those which drew their birth 
(Punctilio's laid aside) from Pagan earth, 120 
As well as those by Christian made and Jew, 
Those known to many, and those known to few ; 
Those which in whim and frolic lightly float, 
And those which swell the slow and solemn note ; 
Those which (whilst Reason stands in wonder by) 
Make some complexions laugh and others cry ; 
Those which, by some strange faculty of sound, 
Can build walls up, and raze them to the ground ; 
Those, which can tear up forests by the roots, 
And make brutes dance like men, and men like 

brutes ; iso 

Those which, whilst Ridicule leads up the dance. 
Make clowns of Monmouth ape the fops of 

France ; 
Those which, where Lady Dulness with Lord 

Mayors 
Presides, disdaining light and trifling airs, 
Hallow the feast with psalmody, and those 135 
Which, planted in our churches to dispose 
And lift the mind to Heaven, are disgraced 
With what a foppish organist calls Taste : 
All, from the fiddle (on which every fool. 
The pert son of dull sire, discharged from school, 
Serves an apprenticeship in college ease, 141 



132] Our author, in an excursion he made to Wales, took 
up bis residence for a few weeks in Monmouth ; the manners 
of the inhabitants of which town seem to have displeased the 
irritable bard. 
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And rises through the gamut to degrees) 
To those wh ich (t h ou gh less co m moB , n ot less sweet) 
From famed Saint Giles's, and more famed Vine- 
street, 
(Where Heaven, the utmost wish of Man to grant, 
Gave me ao old house, and an older aunt) u& 
Thornton, whilst humour pointed out the road 
To her arch cub, hath hitch*d into an ode ; 
All instruments, (attend, ye listening Spheres, 
Attend, ye sons of men, and hear with ears) iso 
All instrumentSj {nor shall they seek one hand 
Impress'd from modern Music's coxcomb band) 
All instniments, self-acted^ at my name 
Shall pour forth harmony, and loud proclaim. 
Loud but yet sweet, to the according globe, m 
My praises, whilst gay nature, in a robe, 
A coxcomb doctor*s robe, to the full sound 
Keeps time, like Boyee, and the world dances 
round. 



147] AUudlflg to a very humorous burlcsqae '^ Ode on St. 
Cecilia's Day/' written by Boanell Thornton, and adapted to 
the ancient British music, viz. the salt box, the Jew^s haqt, 
the mam>w bonea and cleavers, the hum almm or hnrdj 
gurdy, &c^ as it was peTformed at KaneLa^gb, on June 10* 
17^, The Ode with an introduction, giving some account 
of those truly British iDstmrneots is preserved in the Anntud 
Hegister for that yeaiv it U replete with bnmouTi aind ejthibiis 
strong marks of those powers of wU and pleasantry* which 
Thornton posseted in a higb dtigree. It would l}e a piece 
of injustice to make any extract from so short a poem, which 
ii too good to be mutilated, and will repay the p^mtal, 

156J William Boyce^ a celeb^ted musicianj wiis bom m 
IIXQ, and bound apprentice to Df. Green ^ orfaaUt of Si, 
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Rejoice, ye happy Gothamites ! rejoice ; 
Lift up ypur voice on high, a mighty voice, 160 
The voice of gladness ; and on every tongue. 
In strains of gratitude, be praises hung. 
The praises of so great and good a king : 
Shall Churchill reign, and shall not Gotham sing ? 

Infancy, straining backward from the breast. 
Tetchy and wayward, what he loveth best 
Refosing in his fits, whilst all the while 
The mother eyes the wrangler with a smile, 
And the fond father sits on t'other side, 
Laughs at his moods, and views his spleen wjth 
pride, 170 

Shall murmur forth my name, whilst at his hand 
Nurse stands interpreter through Gotham's land. 

Childhood, who like an April mom, appears 
Sunshine and rain, hopes clouded o'er with fears, 
Pleased and displeased by starts, in passion warm, 
In reason weak ; who wrought into a storm, 176 
Like to the fretful billows of the deep. 



Paul's. He was, whilst a young man, seized with an obsti- 
nate and incurable deafness ; notwithstanding which defect, 
he continued his professional studies with surprising persever- 
ance, and in 1749, obtained from the university of Cambridge 
the degree of Mus. D. In 1757, he was appointed master of 
the kii^s band, and organist and composer to his majesty. 
He died in 1779, and was interred in one of the vaults of 
St. Paul's cathedral. Only a few of his numerous composi- 
tions have been published. His songs are delicate and lively ; 
and his anthems, symphonies, and oratorios are compositions 
of considerable merit. The prominent feature in his music is 
an unusual portion of originality. 
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Soon spends his rage, and cries himself asleep ; 
Who, with a feverish appetite oppressed. 
For trifles sighs, but hates them when possess*d, 
His trembling lash suspended in the air, m 

Half-bent, and stroking back his long lank hair, 
Shall to his mates look up with eager glee, 
And let his top go down to prate of me. 

Youth, who, fierce, fickle, insolent and vain. 
Impatient urges on to Manhood's reign. 
Impatient urges on, yet with a cast 
Of dear regard, looks back on Childhood past, 
In the mid-chase, when the hot blood runs high, 
And the quick spirits mount into his eye ; 190 
When pleasure, which he deems his greatest 

wealth, 
Beats in his heart, and pains this cheeks with 

health ; 
When the chafed steed tugs proudly at the rein, 
And, ere he starts hath run o*er half the plain; 
When, wing'd with fear, the stag flies ftill in view, 
And in full cry the eager hounds pursue, 196 

Shall shout my praise to hills which shout again, 
And e'en the huntsman stop to cry Amen. 
Manhood, of form erect, who would not bow 
Though worlds should crack around him ; on his 

brow 
Wisdom serene, to passion giving law, soi 

Bespeaking love, and yet commanding awe ; 
Dignity into grace by mildness wrought ; 
Courage attempered, and refined by thought : 
Virtue supreme enthroned, within his breast sc5 
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The image of his Maker deep imprest ; 
Lord of this earth, which trembles at his nod, 
With reason bless'd, and only less than God ; 
Manhood, though weeping Beauty kneels for aid, 
Though Honour calls, in Danger's form arrayM, 
Though clothed with sackcloth. Justice in the 

gates, 
By wicked elders chain'd, Redemption waits. 
Manhood shall steal an hour, a little hour, 
(Is't not a little one ?) to hail my power. 

Old Age, a second child, by Nature curst 215 
With more and greater evils than the first : 
Weak, sickly, full of pains, in every breath 
Railing at life, and yet afraid of death ; 
Putting things off, with sage and solemn air. 
From day to day, without one day to spare ; 220 
Without enjoyment covetous of pelf. 
Tiresome to friends, and tiresome to himself; 
His faculties impair*d, his temper sour'd, 
His memory of recent things devour*d 
E'en with the acting, on his shattered brain ; 225 



214] The raany Scripture allusions which occur through- 
out Churchiirs Poems, shew that he had read his Bible with 
attention, and was not so totally deficient in every branch of 
his professional duty as his enemies accused him of being. 
The Monthly Reviewers were very wrath with him for adopt- 
ing the phrase contained in this line, and are otherwise ex- 
tremely severe in their strictures on the whole of this book ; 
which they assert to be written in a style very little superior 
to that of Francis Quarles or George Withers. Of the third 
book they give a more favourable account, and bestow on it 
greater praise than on most of the preceding poems. 



Thoug-li the false registers of youth remain : 
From morn to evening babblmg forth vain praiie 
Of those rare meD, who lived in those rare dap. 
When he, the hero of his tale, was young, 
Dull repetitions faltering- on his tongue ; «» 

Praising gray hairs, sure mark of Wisdom's sway, 
E'en whilst he curses Time, which made him 

gray : 
Scoffing at youth, e'en whilst he would afford 
All but bis gold to have his youth res to red. 
Shall for a moment, from himself set free, fas 
Lean on his crutch, and pipe forth praise to me. 

Rejoice, ye happy Gothamites 1 rejoice; 
Lift up your voice on high, a mighty voice. 
The voice of gladness ; and on every tongue, 
In strains of gratitude, be praises hung, £4« 

The praises of so great and good a king * 
Shall Churchill reign, and shall not Gotham aiog? 

Things without life shall in this chorus join, 
And, dumb to others' praise, be lond in mine. 

The snow-drop, who in habit while and plain ^ 
Comes on, the herald of fair Flora's train : 
The coxcomb crocus, flower of simple note. 
Who, by her side struts in a herald's coat; 
The tulip, idly glaring to the view, i*^ 

Who, though no clown, bis birth from Holland 
drew ; 



250] Tht manm ihat isgcd lii Holhnd, and paitkulatdf 
amoh^ iheinl^iibiiants of Haerkni, Uit the cuJuvaiion of lulip ! 
in 16^4 aud tlii? thre« following yetiTs^ would scarcely Tie CP$^ I 
dited by posteTity, was it not nu then tica led by llie mconirO"! 
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Who, once fiill dress'd, fears from his place to stir, 
The fop of flowers, the More of a parterre ; 
The woodbine, who her elm in marriage meets, 



vertible testimony of contemporary historians. The com- 
merce of tulips can only be compared to the infatuation which 
pervaded the French and English nations, during the South 
Sea and Mississippi bubbles. The price of tulips rose to an 
extravagant height. Several merchants and tradesmen quitted 
their counting houses and shops, to devote themselves to the 
culture of these flowers, and it is related that in the city of 
Haeriem alone, they had during these three years traded in 
tulips to the amount of a million sterling. Muuting relates 
the following curious bargain concluded for a single tulip 
called the Viceroy ; the purchaser not possessing the money 
wherewith to pay for it, exchanged for this rare plant, 36 
bushels of wheat, 72 bushels of rice, four fat oxen, a dozen 
fat sheep, eight fatted hogs, two hogsheads of wine, four bar- 
rels of beer, two casks of butter, one thousand pound weight 
of cheese, a bed, some clothes, and a large silver goblet; the 
whole valued at 2,500 florins, or nearly £300 of our money. 
About the same period, an individual offered twelve acres of 
rich land for one tulip bulb, which however the proprietor 
declined to sell at so low a price. In 1637, one collection of 
tulips belonging to Wouters Brockholmeister fetched at a 
public sale above £9,000. In three days, the Viceroy was 
sold for £250, Admiral Tiefkius £440, Admiral Van Eyk 
£160, Grebber £148, Schilder £100, Semper Augustus 
£550. One person afterwards sold three Semper Augustus's 
for £1,000 each. The same gentleman was oflfered for his 
flower-garden £1,500 a year for seven years, and everything 
to be left as found, only reserving the increase during that 
time for the money. 

An anecdote is related of a Burgomaster that having pro- 
cured a place of considerable profit for a friend a native of 
Holland, he generously refused any compensation, and only 
desired to see his flower garden, which was granted. In about 
two years afterwards the gentleman came to visit the burgo- 
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And brings her dowry in surrounding sweets ; 
The Uly, silver mistress of the vale, asa 



master, when percemn^ in his garden a scarce tulip of gitat 
value, {which the one had cla-ndestioeiy ptocured from tite 
^nlen of the other) he Dew into a violent pa-^ion^ reeignsil 
hU place of £1,000 per annum, went home, tore up hii 
flower garden, and was never afterwards heard of. 

An inhabitant of Brussels posses&ed a small gardenj the soil 
of which had the singnliir property of giving to plain tulips tlie 
naost beautifully variegated colours ^ tins man had roots sent 
to him from all parts, and received large annual paymejitafor 
reannp^ them in his garden. At length the tnlipo mania rose 
to such a height as to call for the interrf:reni2e of the States 
General, who viewing it as attended with serious inju^, as 
well to individuals as to commence in general, checked the 
evil by a severe though salutary law for iuvalidaiing all con- 
tracts lespecting these flowers , so that a root was then sold 
for £5 which a few weeks hefore would have fetched j£5{H), 

The mania must have extended Id England, as appears by 
the following Jines in Dr« Young^s Love of Fame or fni- 
versal Passion. 

But Florio'd fame, the product of a ^ower 
Grows in hts garden an illustrioiis Sower^ 
Why teems the eartli, why meli the vernal skies. 
Why shines the sun 1 to make Paul Diack rise, 
Frnm mom tonight has Florio gazing stood. 
And wondered how the gods could be so good, 
What shape ^ what hue, was ever uymph so fair. 
He doats, he dies, he too is rthtted there. 

A friend of mine indulged this noble Hame i 

A quaker serve^l him, Adam was his uanie> 

To one loved tulip oft the master went, 

Hung o'er it, and whole days in rapture spent. 

But came and missed it one ill-fated hour ; 

He raged, he roar'd, *' \Vhat demon cropped ray flower,* 

Serene, tjuoUi Adatn, " lo ! ^twaa crushed by isie» 

Falleiv is the Baal to which thou bnw'dst the knee. 
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The rose of Sharon, which perfumes the gale ; 
The jessamine, with which the queen of flowers 
To charm her god adorns his favourite bowers, 
Which brides, by the plain hand of Neatness drest, 
Unenvied rival, wear upon their breast 260 

Sweet as the incense of the morn, and chaste 
As the pure zone, which circles Dian's waist ; 
All flowers of various names, and various forms. 
Which the sun into strength and beauty warms. 
From the dwarf daisy, which, like infants, clings. 
And fears to leave the earth from whence it 

springs, 266 

To the proud giant of the garden race. 
Who, madly rushing to the sun's embrace, 
O'ertops her fellows with aspiring aim. 
Demands his wedded love, and bears his name ; 
All, one and all, shall in this chorus join, 271 

And, dumb to others' praise, be loud in mine. 

Rejoice, ye happy Gothamites ! rejoice ; 
Lift up your voice on high, a mighty voice. 
The voice of gladness ; and on every tongue, 275 
In strains of gratitude, be praises hung. 
The praises of so great and good a king ; 
Shall Churchill reign, and shall not Gotham sing ? 
Forming a gloom, through which, to spleen- 
struck minds, 
Religion, horror stamp'd, a passage flnds, sso 
The ivy crawling o'er the hallow'd cell 
^ere some old hermit's wont his beads to tell 
By day, by night ; the myrtle ever green, 
Beneath whose shade Love holds his rites unseen ; 
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The willow, weeping o*er the fatal wave 
Where many a lover finds a watery grave; 
The cypress, sacred held, when lovers mourii 
Their true love snatch 'd away ; the laurel worn 
By poets in old time, but destined now, 
In grief, to wither on a Whitehead's brow ; m 
The fig, which , large as what in India grows, 
Itself a grove, gave our iirst parents clothes ; 
The vine, which, hke a blushing new-made bride, 
Clustering, empurples all the mountain's side ; 
The yew, which in the place of sculptured stone, 
Marks out the resting-place of men unknown ; 
The hedge- raw elm, the pine, of mountain race; 
The fir J the Scotch fir, oever out of place ; 
The cedar ^ whose top mates the highest cloud, 
Whilst his old father Lebanon grows proud 300 
Of such a child, and his vast body laid 
Out many a mile, enjoys the filial shade; 
The oak, when living, monarch of the wood : 
The English oak, whicb^ dead, commands the 

flood; 
All, one and all, shall in this chorus join, soA 
And dumb to others* praise, be loud in mine. 

Rejoice J ye happy Gothamites ! rejoice ; 
Lift up your voice on high, a mighty voice, 
The voice of gladness ; atid on every tongue, 
In strains of gratitude, be praises hung, 
The praises of so great and good a king ; 
Shall Churchill reign, and shall not Gotham sing ? 
The showers, which make the young hills, like 

young lambsy 
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Rejoice, ye happy Gothamites ! rejoice ; 
Lift up ypur voice on high, a mighty voice, 160 
The voice of gladness ; and on every tongue. 
In strains of gratitude, be praises hung» 
The praises of so great and good a king : 
Shall Churchill reign, and shall not Gotham sing ? 

Infancy, straining backward from the breast. 
Tetchy and wayward, what he loveth best 
Refusing in his fits, whilst all the while 
The mother eyes the wrangler with a smile. 
And the fond father sits on t'other side, 
Laughs at his moods, and views his spleen wjth 
pride, 170 

Shall murmur forth my name, whilst at his hand 
Nurse stands interpreter through Gotham's land. 

Childhood, who like an April morn, appears 
Sunshine and rain, hopes clouded o'er with fears. 
Pleased and displeased by starts, in passion warm, 
h reason -weak ; who wrought into a storm, ne 
Like to the fretful billows of the deep, 



Pinl's. He was, whilst a young man, seized with an obsti- 
fiite and incurable deafness ; notwithstanding which defect, 
he coDtmaed his professional studies with surprising persever- 
tDce, and in 1749, obtained from the university of Cambridge 
tlie degree of Mus. D. In 1757, he was appointed master of 
tbe king's band, and organist and composer to his majesty. 
He died in 1779, and was interred in one of the vaults of 
St. Paul's cathedral. Only a few of his numerous coroposi- 
tions have been published. His songs are delicate and lively ; 
and his anthems, symphonies, and oratorios are compositions 
of considerable merit. The prominent feature in his music is 
tti unotual portion of originality. 
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Atid^ dumb to others' praise, be loud in mme. 

Rejoice, ye happy Gotham ites I rejoice i 
Lifl up your voice on high, a mighty voice, 
The voice of gladness; and on every tongue, »<4* 
In strains of gratitude, be praises hung. 
The praises of so great and good a king ; 
Shall ChurchiU reign, and ^\m\] not Gotham sing? 
The moment, minute, hour, day, week, month, 

year, 
Morning and eve, as they in turn appear ; mo 
Moments and minutes, which, without a crime, 
Can't be omitted in accounts of time. 
Or, if omitted J (proof we might afford) 
Worthy by parliaments to be restored ; 
The liours, which, dress 'd by turns in black and 

white, JM 

Ordaia'd as handmaids, wait on day and night ; 
The day, those hours, I mean, when light presides, 
And business in a cart with Prudence rides; 
The night, those hours, I mean, with darkness 

hung, m 

When Sense speaks free, and Folly holds her 

tongue. 
The morn, when Nature, rousing from her strife 
With death-like deep, awakes to second life ; 
The eve, when, as unequal to the task. 
She mercy from her foe descends to ask ; 
The week, in which six days are kindly given «6* 
To think of earth, and one to think of Iteaven ; 
The months, twelve sisters, all of different hur, 
Though there appears in all a likeness too ; 
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Not such a likeness as, through Hayman's works, 
Dull Mannerist ! in Christians, Jews, and Turks, 
Cloys with a sameness in each female face, 371 
But a strange something, born of Art and Grace, 
Which speaks them all, to vary and adorn. 
At different times of the same parents born ; 
All, one and all, shall in this chorus join, 375 
And, dumb to others' praise, be loud in mine. 

Rejoice, ye happy Gothamites ! rejoice ; 
Lift up your voice on high, a mighty voice, 
The voice of gladness ; and on every tongue. 



369] Francis Hayman the painter was a choice spirit, he 
was a member of the Beef Steak, the Spiller's Head, Old 
Slaughters, and other clubs of note. A great crony of Jona- 
than Tyers, for whom he painted the admired historical pic- 
tures from Shakespeare's Henry IV. in the Prince's payillion, 
Vauxhall, bottle companion moreover of the gay Fleetwood, 
patentee of Old Driiry, and occasionally employed by him as 
scene painter to the house. He particularly excelled in por- 
traying Falstaff, and in the recruiting scene in Gloucestershire 
was equally happy in his conception of Justice Shallow. 

One of his best paintings was the Archer at Vauxhall, 
who appeared, from whatever point of view beheld, to level 
his arrow at the spectator. The ingenious and unfortunate 
Christopher Smart alludes to this painting in the following 
lines : 

" Though with prudish airs she starch her, 

Still she longs and still she burns ; 
Cupid shoots, like Hayman's Archer, 
Wheresoe'er the damsel turns." 

He as well as Hogarth attempted to depict Sigismiinda, and 
was equally unsuccessful, it proved a woefully bad picture. 
Indeed throughout his works there prevailed a tiresome simili- 
tude of feature, which precluded his attaining eminence in his 
art although highly efficient in its secondary departments. 
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In Strains of gratJlude, be praises hung, m 

The praises of so ^reat and good a king* 
Shall Churchill reign, and shall not Gotham sing? 

Frore January, leader of the year, 
Minced -pies in van and calveV heads in the rear ; 
Dull Febrtiary, in whose leaden reign j& 

My mother bore a bard without a brain ; 
March, varioua, fierce^ and wild, with wind'cmck'd 

cheeks, 
By wilder Welshmen led, and crown 'd with leekar 
April, with fools, and May, with bastards blest; 
June, with White Rosea on her rebel breast; igo 



3B4] Alluding to the alleged cu»ti>tn adopted by ihe round- 
heads wad their descendants, of celebrating the anDLTemikrj 
of the decapitatiam of Charles the Fli»tj by having a calfi 
head on table. 

lu the Gth voL p. 552, of the Utiit edition of the Uarkia:! 
Miacellany is reprinted a very scarce tract CEilIed the 
Secret llktoty of the Calves* Head Club^ or the Ecpuhlkan 
Uamasked, published in 1703, giving an account of the pro- 
ceedings et their nieevings, and their anthems and glees lung 
on the occasion » the folloviring as a specimenj being the firil 
stanza of the annivei^ary anthem sung at the meeting of Uift, 
Clnb, hold on Jan. 30, 1694. 

The storm is blown over, the tempest iei past. 
The tyrant is fallen, h« h conquered at last, 
0\ir fathers resolved it, and bravely 'twas dooe, 
To save the whole kingdom, by lopping the crown. 
By her looks we discoverM the nation was pleased, 
Her fears wer% all vanish'^d, her troubles were eased ; 
Whilst we yearly commend a^i attempt so divine. 
And applaud the just action, with calves' head and wioe. 

390] The lOih of June, the birth -day of the old Pre- 
tender, whose cognitancej like that of h.i& Yorkisb ance&(oi«i 
vraa a white rose. 
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July, to whom the Dog-star in her train. 

Saint James gives oysters^ and Saint Swithin rain ; 

Aog^t, who banish 'd from her Smithfield stand, 



392] The 25th of July, St. James's day, or the first day 
of oysters, constituted the subject of one of Hogarth's best 
paintings, which was presented by him to his friend Brent, by 
whose executors it was sold to Mr. G. Weller, and was thus 
described when exhibited a few years ago at Mr. Forest's in 
Piccadilly, '' The scene lies at the Spiller's Head, in Clare 
Market. The Duke of Wharton is represented peppering an 
oyster, served by the well-known Bab Selley, the oyster- 
wench, a constant attendant at the Spiller's Head. Spiller 
himself is standing at her back, patting her upon the shoulder 
humorously. The seated figure smoking is Motley, author 
of ' Joe Miller ;' and the man standing behind is the well- 
known attendant on the Duke's frolics, Figg, the brother of 
Figg the boxer. The person drinking at the bar is Corins, 
the attorney, who generally dressed in the clerical attire. The 
persons sitting at the table are Dr. Garth and Betterton the 
actor. The dog, the property of Betterton, is a portrait. He 
was called Lanthorn, from carrying a lanthorn in his mouth, 
to light hb master home. The two figures in the closet, are 
Walker, tbie celebrated Macheath, and Lavinia Fenton, his 
Polly, afterwards Duchess of Bolton." 

393] Alluding to the shortening of Bartholomew fair, and 
to the annual rowing match for a waterman's coat and silver 
badge on the Ist of August, being the anniversary of the ac- 
cession of King George the First to the crown of Great 
Britain. This ceremony was instituted by Thomas Doggett, 
an actor, manager, and poet, who flourished in the early part 
of the last century. He was, to use Sir Richard Steele's 
expression, a whig up to the head and ears ; and shewed his 
attachment to the house of Hanover, by thus, during his life, 
celebrating its accession, and at his death bequeathing a cer- 
tain sum of money, the interest of which was by him directed 
to be appropriated to the like purpose. The match on the 
river is still continued, the claimants setting out on a signal 
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To Chelsea fliesj with Dogg'ett in her hand : 
September, when by custom (right cHvine) ati^ 
Geese are ordain'd to bleed at Michael's sliriDe^ 
Whilst the priest, uot so full of grace as witj 
Fa lb to unblessed, nor gives the saint a bit; 
Octobefj vvlio the cause of freedom jom'dj 
And gave a second George to bless mankind ; 



given &t thELt dme or tfae tide when the current is itiODgc-^^ 
ag^ainat tbetn, and rawing fiom the Old Swan near Londim 
Bridge to the White SwiLn at Chelseii. 

40UJ George tlie Second was born the 30th of O^^lnberj 
16&3t TLe word Secoi^d was printed in Italics in tlie first 
edition. Without aUributing any greater merit to George thfe 
Second than a judicioiia respect for the judgment of hk ei' 
eel lent Queen Caroline , and in deference to that jndgmeiit 
aftbrdiog iiis steady support during all the longer and happier 
portion of his reign to Sir Robert W^alpole, w^ may &afe!f 
pronounce that England at no period between the Coi^uest 
and tlie present time, enjoyerl in more abundant measiLie tbi^ 
hlesaings of ioterna.1 ease, plenty, and prosperity, than dun of 
the thirty years of Georg* the Secood's rule. 

A few mercantile men had accumulated thi^ir plnmfl^ mA 
some of the haute noblesse enjoyed large revetiues, but ih* 
wealth of the country was diffused in almost imperceptible gra- 
dations among co^intry gentlemen of from £1000 per annum 
tiown wards, merchants, substantial tradesmen^ yeomen^ and 
ihai now exdnct elas& the independent leasehold farmer, these 
have been uiostly absorbed in the vortex of competjitioii, 
arising from an iooreasiTig populatiou and a decreasing de- 
mand for it by reason of nmchinerj', and thus the inlermediatf 
space aboli^^Eied be twee o the capitalist and the stajving ope^ 
rarive» between the wholesale pofife^sor of land, aad hk de* 
pendant tenants at will, and pauper labourers. 

Cottager then aflbrded at once humble and happy lioi 
OQ the edges of common* which contributed to the support 
the small farmer and to the few and scattered parochial poof 
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The image of his Maker deep imprest ; 
Lord of this earth, which trembles at his nod, 
With reason bless'd, and only less than God ; 
Manhood, though weeping Beauty kneels for aid, 
Though Honour calls, in Danger's form array'd. 
Though clothed with sackcloth. Justice in the 

gates, 
By wicked elders chain'd, Redemption waits. 
Manhood shall steal an hour, a little hour, 
(Is't not a httle one ?) to hail my power. 

Old Age, a second child, by Nature curst 215 
With more and greater evils than the first : 
Weak, sickly, full of pains, in every breath 
Railing at life, and yet afraid of death ; 
Putting things off, with sage and solemn air. 
From day to day, without one day to spare ; 220 
Without enjoyment covetous of pelf. 
Tiresome to friends, and tiresome to himself; 
His faculties impaired, his temper sour'd, 
His memory of recent things devoured 
E'en with the acting, on his shattered brain ; 225 



214] The many Scripture allusions which occur through- 
out Churchill's Poems, shew that he had read his Bible with 
attention, and was not so totally deficient in every branch of 
bis professional duty as his enemies accused him of being. 
The Monthly Reviewers were very wrath with him for adopt- 
ing the phrase contained in this line, and are otherwise ex- 
tremely severe in their strictures on the whole of this book ; 
^ich they assert to be written in a style very little superior 
to that of Francis Quarles or George Withers. Of the third 
^k they give a more favourable account, and bestow on it 
S'^ter praise than on most of the preceding poems. 
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Shall Churchill reign, and shall not Gotham sing? 

The seasons as they roll ; Spring by her side 
Letihery and Lent^ lay-folly and church -pride, 
By a rank monk to copulation ted, 
A tub of sainted salt^flsh on her head : 
Bummer, in light transparent gauze array 'd. 
Like maids of honour at a masquerade, 4fo 

In bawdry gauze, for which our daughters lea?e 
The ^^^ more modesty first brought up by Eve, 
Panting for breath, inflamed with lustful fires, 
Yet wanting strength to perfect her desires, 
Leaning on Sloth, who* fainting with the heat, 
Stops at each step? and slumbers on his feet: 
Autumu, when Nature, who with sorrow feels 
Her dread foe W inter treading on her heels^ 
Makes up in value what she wants in length, 
Exerts her powerSj and puts forth all her strength^ 
Bids corn and fruits in full perfection riact iii 
Com fairly tax*d, and fruits without excise: 



420] The notorious Pucbess of Kingslon, wtien Mto] 
Ghudleigh, and a maid of hooour to her mfljcsty, appeaffd \ 
at a ma§qiierade in a dreeg composed entirely of gnuze, wbkti I 
was 30 perfectly Uanspareot as to display, at the saioe time, | 
the graces of her person and tbe disposition of her mind, Wf i 
have already g^vena characteriitic anecdote of this deipicabk | 
woman in a note upon ttte Koi^iad. 

432] 1 be budget of ways and means for the year 1783, J 
coi^ted among otbei' articled^ of an ^xciae upon cyder «iiui < 
p«rr^. This duty being paj-tial and oppreis&ive, aod tbe nioile 
of collecting it vexatious and unconstitutiortal, met witb much 
oppo&itlon , and remooEitninees against it wore preseuti^dby the 
ciiy of London and tbe western counties^ in which latter par-^ 
Lial insurrections were threatened* Notwithstanding the clay 
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Winter, benumbed with cold, no longer known 
By robes of fur, since furs became our own ; 
A hag, who, loathing all, by all is loath'd, 435 
With weekly, daily, hourly, libels clothed, 
Vile Faction at her heels, who, mighty grown. 
Would rule the ruler, and foreclose the throne. 
Would turn all state affairs into a trade, 
I Hake laws one day, the next to be unmade, 440 
Beggar at home, a people fear'd abroad. 
And, force defeated, make them slaves by fraud ; 

moor it excited, the tax in its full force was persisted in until 
the year 1766 ; when it had become so universally obnoxious, 
as imperiously to call for a repeal. 

The excise laws had ever been held in horror by the people 
of England, especially when less habituated to them than at 
present They were arbitrary and contrary to \he spirit of the 
constitution in their origin, and a fruitful source of fraud and 
oppression in their progress ; the system was first imported by 
James the First from Italy, as a means of satisfying the rapacity 
of his favourites independent of parliament, by whose subse- 
quent sanction and adoptbn, under Sir R. Walpole, it became 
equally efficacious, and as some evidence of its oppressive 
tendency, until a new arrangement was made some years 
ago for remunerating the Solicitor (a Barrister) to the Excise 
Office by a fixed salary, the emoluments of that office arising 
from prosecutions and compromises conducted in the most 
rapacious manner, were second only in value to those of the 
Lord High Chancellor during the most palmy period of the 
great seal. 

434] Probably alluding to the recent acquisition of Canada, 
and the disappointment experienced by the first adventurers 
in the fur trade. 

436] To which faction Churchill adverts is now imma- 
terial, they were both equally personal and virulent ; and the 
whole winter of 1763-4 teemed with libels of every descrip- 
tion* 
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All, one aud a]), shall m tills chorus join, 
And, dumb to others' praise, be loud in mine* 

Rejoice J ye happy Gothamites I rejoice ; wa 
Lift np your voice on high, a mighty volcej 
The voice of gladness ; and on every tongue, 
In strains of gratitude, he praises hung, 
The praises of so great and good a king ; m 

Shall Churchill reign, and shall not Gotham sing? 

The year, grand circle I in whose ample round 
The seasons regular and fix'd are bonnd, 
(Who, in his course repeated o'er and o'er, 
Sees the same things which he had seen before ; 
The same stars keep their watch, and the same sun 
Runs in the track where he from first hatli run ; 
The same moon rules the night ; tides ebb and flow, 
Man is a puppet and this world a show ; 
Their old dull follies, old dull fools pursue. 
And vice in nothing, but in mode, is new ; 46o 

He, — a lord (now far befall that pride. 

He lived a villain ^ but a lord he died) 
Dash wood is pious, Berkeley fix'd as Fate^ 

461] There would be Tio diffictilly in supplying ihk blanl 
with one or oth«r of the profliples wbo ihen dis^graceJ the 
peei-age, the only diHicuUy would be tbiit of selectioa. It is 
gratify! Dg to add thai the succeeding generations of the iiri&<^ 
toe racy have greatly raised the moral staadard of their caste* 
The few exceptions are objjGClfi^ of publla warning and cun- 
tempt, and oot of ad mi rattan and imitation as was Voo Buicb 
the ca^ four score years igo, 

463] Of hold Je Deepen cer^i abilities as a sttatesman 
enougb has been said J bis piety would afford mi iaexhan«tlble 
theme ; tbe severities exercised by the luooks of the order of 
St. Francis at Medmetdiam Abbey, of wbicb be was ibe 
fyander, &re referred to by o\it a\LV\iot \ti \W ya^ro. of tbe 
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Sandwich (thank Heaven !) first Mmister of State, 
And, though by fools despised, by saints unbless'd. 
By friends n^lected, and by foes oppress'd, 466 
Sconung the servile arts of each court elf, 
Founded on honour, Wilkes is still himself) 
The year, encircled with the various train 
Which waits, and fills the glories of his reign, 470 

Candidate. We shall here ooly notice the church erected 
by his lordship at West Wycomhe, near his celebrated seat 
in Buckinghamshire ; and which is built at the top of a very 
steep hill, for the convenience and devotion of the town at the 
bottom of it ; some churches have been built from devotion, 
others from vanity or ostentation ; this we believe to be the 
first church ever erected for a prospect. 

463] Colonel Norbome Berkeley, in whose favour the 
extinct barony of Bottetourt was revived. This mode of 
giving precedence, which was also adopted in favour of Sir 
Francis Dashwood, who thus obtained the barony of le Des- 
pencer, gave much offence to the antient nobility. The 
Colonel was second to Lord Talbot in his duel with Mr. 
Wilkes. The words in the text allude to the expression con- 
tained in the following letter addressed by the Colonel to the 
Freeholders of Gloucestershire. 

April4,1763. 

Gentlemen — Though I am fixed as fate to abide by the 
determination of the General Meeting of April 13« permit me 
to declare my wbhes that Lord Coleraine may be the object 
of your choice, as I know him to be a man of honour and 
principle, and most obnoxious to the late convention of March 
28, 1 have the honour to be, &c. N. Berkeley. 

464] At the commencement of the Duke of Bedford's 
ministry. Lord Sandwich, who had been made First Lord of 
the Admiralty, through the interest of Lord Holland, was 
appointed Secretary of State ; a situation he held two years, 
until he was displaced by General Conway, who came in 
under Lord Rockingham's administration. In 1770, Lord 
Sandwich was again appointed First Lord oi xVve Ki^w^Vj 
by the inBuence of his fnend Lord North. 
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Shall, taking up this theme, in chorus join. 
And, dumb to olhers' praise, be loud iu mine. 

Rejoice, ye happy Gothamites ! rejoice ; 
Lift up your voice on high, a mighty voice. 
The voice of gladness ; and on every tongue, 475 
In strains of g;ratitude, be praises hung^ 
The praises of so great and good a king ; 
Shall Churchill reign, and shall not Gotham sing? 

Thus far in sport — nor let our critics hence, 
Who sell out Monthly trash, and call it SensCj 
Too lightly of our present labours deem, 4«i 

Or judge at random of so high a theme ; 
High is our theme, and worthy are the men 
To feel the sharpest stroke of Satire's pen ; 
But when kind Time a proper season brings, m 
In serious tnood to treat of serious things. 
Then shall they find, disdaining idle play, 
That I can be as grave and dull as they. 

Thus far in sport — nor let half patriots, those 
Who shrink from every blast of Power which 

blows, 
Who, with tame cowardice familiar grown^ m 
Would hear my thoughts, but fear to speak their 

own ; 
Who, (lest bold truths, to do sage Pmdence spitCt 
Should burst the portals of their lips by night, 
Tremble to trust themselves one hour in sleep) 
Condemn our course, and hold our caution cheap; 
When brave Occasion bids, for some great end. 
When Honour calls the poet as a friend. 
Then shall they find thalj e'en on danger's brink. 
He dares to speak wWt t\ve^ Bft^\efe^^E^^JQ\l^iRk 
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And on sure grounds the Gospel pile to rear, 
Sends missionary felons every year ; 
Our vices, with more zeal than holy prayers, 
She teaches them, and in return takes theirs : 
Her rank oppressions give them cause to rise, 75 
Her want of prudence, means, and arms supplies, 
Whilst her brave rage, not satisfied with life, 
Rising in blood, adopts the scalping-knife : 
Knowledge she gives, enough to make them know 
How abject is their state, how deep their woe ; so 
The worth of freedom strongly she explains. 
Whilst she bows down, and loads their necks 
with chains : 
Faith, too, she plants, for her own ends imprest, 
To make them bear the worst and hope the best ; 
[ And whilst she teaches, on vile interest*s plan, 85 
As laws of God, the wild decrees of man, 
like Pharisees, of whom the Scriptures tell, 
She makes them ten times more the sons of Hell. 



72] Transportation as a punishment is unknown to the 
comnnon law of England j it was first inflicted by Statute 39 
Hliiabeth, and it was warranted by the Habeas Corpus Act 
31 Car. II. ; from which period, until our colonial war, 
feany capital offences were commuted into transportation to 
tbe plantations in America. In 1788, the system was renewed 
bjr tiie foundation of an extensive empire in New Holland, 
^ tbe iBterestiog prospect afforded of an unlimited diffusion 
of the blessings of British liberty throughout the Southern 
Heoi^here, (First edition, 1804.) 

I The prospect has been realized beyond the roost sanguine 
cspectatioDS by the present condition of Australia and its 
^^endencies, while convicts and convict labour, the source 
of tbeii prosperity, have been necessarily discontinued. 
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But whither do these ^rave r^flecliooa teni 
Are they designed for any, or no end ? 
Briefly but this — to prove, that by no ac 
Which Nature made, that by no equal pact 
Twixt man and man, which migbl^ if Justice 

heard. 
Stand good ; that by no benefits conferred. 
Or purchase made, Europe in chains can hold' 
The sons of India, and her mines of gold. 
Chance led her there in an accursed hour 
She saw, and made the country hers by power | 
Nor drawn by virtue's love from love of fame, 
Shall my rash folly controvert the claim » 
Or wish in thought that lille overthrown 
Which coincides with, and involves my own. 

Europe discovered India first ; I found 
My right to Gotham on the self-same grouiwl; 
I first discovered it, nor shall that plea ^| 
To her be granted, and denied to me i 
I plead possession, and, till one more bold 
Shall drive me out will that po^ession bold. 
With Europe's rights my kindred rights 1 twin( 
Hers be the Western world, be Gotham mine. 

Rejoice^ ye happy Gothamttes, rejoice ; 
Lift up your voice on high, a mighty voice : 
The voice of gladness ; and on every tongue, 
In strains of gratitude, be praises hung. 
The praises of so great and good a king ; 
Shall ChuTchill reipi, and shall not Gotham smj 

As on a day, a high and holy day, 
Let every instrument of music play, 
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A.ncient and modem ; those which drew their birth 
[Punctilio's laid aside) from Pagan earth, 120 

As well as those by Christian made and Jew, 
Those known to many, and those known to few ; 
Those which in whim and froHc lightly float, 
And those which swell the slow and solemn note ; 
Those which (whilst Reason stands in wonder by) 
Make some complexions laugh and others cry ; 
Those which, by some strange faculty of sound, 
Can build walls up, and raze them to the ground ; 
Those, which can tear up forests by the roots, 
And make brutes dance like men, and men like 
brutes ; lao 

Those which, whilst Ridicule leads up the dance. 
Make clowns of Monmouth ape the fops of 

France ; 
Those which, where Lady Dulness with Lord 

Mayors 
Presides, disdaining light and trifling airs, 
Hallow the feast with psalmody, and those 135 
^hich, planted in our churches to dispose 
And lift the mind to Heaven, are disgraced 
With what a foppish organist calls Taste : 
All, from the fiddle (on which every fool. 
The pert son of dull sire, discharged from school. 
Serves an apprenticeship in college ease, ui 



132] Our author, in an excursion he made to Wales, took 
•P hU residence for a few weeks in Monmouth ; the manners 
ofthebhabitants of which town seem to have displeased the 
rotable bard. 
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And rises throug;h the gamut to degrees) 

To those Vi^hich (though less common, notksiiweel) 

From famed Saint Giles's, and more f&med Viiie- 

street^ 
(Where Heaven » the utmost wish of Man lo ^rant. 
Gave me an old house, and an older aunt) i» 
Thornton, whilst humoar pointed out the road 
To her arch cub^ hath hitch'd into an ode ; 
All instruments^ (attend, ye Ibtetiing Spheres^ 
Attend, ye sons of men^ and hear witli ears) a 
AU instruments, (nor shall they seek one hand 
Impressed from modern Music's coxcomb band) 
All instniments, self^acted, at my name 
Shall pour forth harmony, and loud proclaim, 
Loud but yet sweet, to the accord mg globe, tu 
My praises, whilst gay nature, in a robe, 
A coxcomb doctor's robe, to the fiill sound 
Keeps time, like Boyce^ and the world dances 

round. 



147] Alludmg to a very huraorous burlesque ** Ode on St. 
Cecilia*»Day,"wmieii hy Boiincll ThomtoD,and mUptcdto 
the aacient British music, viz. the salt ho%, llie Jtjw'a htr^, 
the marrow botve^ and cleavers » the bum at rum or hufdj 
gurdy, &c. as it was performed at Rarwlagh, on Juiie !0* 
I76^« The Ode with an iottoduGtioD, g;ivtfig ssm»u accDiiQi 
of tliose truly British loetmments is prei^erved in tbe Aottuil 
Heg»t«r toj that year, it is replete with huniotir^ and cxhilnti 
itrong marks of those powere of wit and pleai»antry, whick 
Thornton pofiaetaed in a high degrte^ It would he a jiiecA 
of injustice to make any entruet from so short a pcwm, wlucb 
IS too ^00(1 to he mutilated, and will ntpay the pern ml. 

l^jflj Wdltam BojcOi a celebmied musician, wa^ bora ta 
niO, ami hound appruniico to Dr. Green, orgaoi^t of St. 
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Rejoice, ye happy Gothamites ! rejoice ; 
Lift up ypur voice on high, a mighty voice, i6o 
The voice of gladness ; and on every tongue. 
In strains of gratitude, be praises hung. 
The praises of so great and good a king : 
Shall Churchill reign, and shall not Gotham sing ? 

Infancy, straining backward from the breast. 
Tetchy and wayward, what he loveth best 
Refusing in his fits, whilst all the while 
The mother eyes the wrangler with a smile, 
And the fond father sits on t'other side, 
Laughs at his moods, and views his spleen wjth 
pride, 170 

Shall murmur forth my name, whilst at his hand 
Nurse stands interpreter through Gotham's land. 

Childhood, who like an April mom, appears 
Sunshine and rain, hopes clouded o'er with fears, 
Pleased and displeased by starts, in passion warm, 
In reason weak ; who wrought into a storm, 176 
Like to the fretful billows of the deep. 



Paul's. He was, whilst a young man, seized with an obsti- 
nate and incurable deafness ; notwithstanding which defect, 
he continued his professional studies with surprising persever- 
ance, and in 1749, obtained from the university of Cambridge 
the degree of Mus. D. In 1757, he was appointed master of 
the king's band, and organist and composer to his majesty. 
He died in 1779, and was interred in one of the vaults of 
St. Paul's cathedral. Only a few of his numerous composi- 
tions have been published. His songs are delicate and lively ; 
and his anthems, symphonies, and oratorios are compositions 
of considerable merit. The prominent feature in his music is 
an unusual portion of originality. 
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Soon spends his rage, and cries himself asleep ; 
Who, with a feverish appetite oppress'd, 
For trifles sighs, but hates them wlien posses8*d, 
His trembling lash suspended in the air, mi 

Half-bent, and stroking back his long lank hair, 
Shall to his mates look up with eager glee. 
And let his top go down to prate of me. 

Youth, who, fierce, fickle, insolent and vain, 
Impatient urges on to Manhood's reign. 
Impatient urges on, yet with a cast 
Of dear regard, looks back on Childhood past, 
In the mid-chase, when the hot blood runs high, 
And the quick spirits mount into his eye ; i9» 
When pleasure, which he deems his greatest 

wealth. 
Beats in his heart, and pains this cheeks with 

health ; 
When the chafed steed tugs proudly at the rein. 
And, ere he starts hath run o'er half the plain; 
When, wing'd with fear, the stag fiies ftill in view, 
And in full cry the eager hounds pursue, 19^ 
Shall shout my praise to hills which shout again, 
And e'en the huntsman stop to cry Amen. 
Manhood, of form erect, who would not bow 
Though worlds should crack around him ; on his 

brow 
Wisdom serene, to passion giving law, v& 

Bespeaking love, and yet commanding awe ; 
Dignity into grace by mildness wrought ; 
Courage attemper'd, and refined by thought : 
Virtue supreme enthroned, within his breast va 
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The image of his Maker deep imprest ; 
Lord of this earth, which trembles at his nod, 
With reason bless'd, and only less than God ; 
Manhood, though weeping Beauty kneels for aid. 
Though Honour calls, in Danger's form array *d. 
Though clothed with sackcloth, Justice in the 

gates, 
By wicked elders chained. Redemption waits. 
Manhood shall steal an hour, a little hour, 
(Is't not a little one ?) to hail my power. 

Old Age, a second child, by Nature curst 215 
With more and greater evils than the first : 
Weak, sickly, full of pains, in every breath 
Railing at life, and yet afraid of death ; 
Putting things off, with sage and solemn air. 
From day to day, without one day to spare ; 220 
Without enjoyment covetous of pelf. 
Tiresome to friends, and tiresome to himself; 
His faculties impaired, his temper sour'd, 
His memory of recent things devoured 
E'en with the acting, on his shatter 'd brain ; 225 



214] The many Scripture allusions which occur through- 
out Churchiirs Poems, shew that he had read his Bible with 
attention, and was not so totally deficient in every branch of 
his professional duty as his enemies accused him of being. 
The Monthly Reviewers were very wrath with him for adopt- 
ing the phrase contained in this line, and are otherwise ex- 
tremely severe in their strictures on the whole of this book >* 
which they assert to be written in a style very little superior 
to that of Francis Quarles or George Withers. Of the third 
hook they give a more favourable account, and bestow on it 
greater praise than on most of the preceding poems. 
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Though the false registers of youth reraain % 
From morn to evenitig bahbling forth vain praiw 
Of those rare meo, who lived in those rare days, 
When hgj the hero of his tale, was young. 
Dull repetitions faltering on his tongue ; «» 

Praising gray hairs, sure mark of Wisdom's sway. 
E'en whilst he curses Tiine^ which made htm 

Scoffing at youth, e'en whilst he would aflbrd 
All but bis gold to have his youth restored. 
Shall for a moment, from himself set free, «» 
I^ean on his crutch, and pipe forth praise to mt^ 

Rejoice, ye happy Gothamites I rejoice ; 
Lift up your voice on high, a mighty voice, 
The voice of gladness ; and on every tongue, 
In strains of gratitude, be praises hung^ m 

The praises of so great and good a king ; 
Shall Churchill rergnj and shall not Goth am sing? 

Things without life shall in this chorus join, 
And, dumb to others' praise, he loud tn miue* 

The snow-drop J who in habit white and plain, 
Comes on, the herald of fair Flora's train : 
The coxcomb crocus, flower of simple note. 
Who, by her side struts in a herald's coat j 
The tulip, idly glarmg to the view, ^ 

W^ho, though no clown, his birth from Holland 
drew ; 



2S0] Tbt; muniti that rsg^d in HoUsiod, and paitkuluH^ 
among UvemhaUitants of Ha^rlem^ fortlit colliTiiiiuf) af Uilipi 
in 1634 and the three following veFirs, would BciLrcely be c 
dited by posterity « was it not autbeatieiited by ^he iacostn^ 
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Who, once fiill dress'd, fears from his place to stir, 
The fop of flowers, the More of a parterre ; 
The woodbine, who her elm in marriage meets. 



vertible testimony of contemporary historians. The com- 
merce of tulips can only be compared to the infatuation which 
pervaded the French and English nations, during the South 
Sea and Mississippi bubbles. The price of tulips rose to an 
extravagant height. Several merchants and tradesmen quitted 
their counting houses and shops, to devote themselves to the 
culture of these flowers, and it is related that in the city of 
Haeriem alone, they had during these three years traded in 
tulips to the amount of a million sterling. Muuting relates 
the following curious bargain concluded for a single tulip 
called the Viceroy ; the purchaser not possessing the money 
wherewith to pay for it, exchanged for this rare plant, 36 
bushels of wheat, 72 bushels of rice, four fat oxen, a dozen 
hi sheep, eight fatted hogs, two hogsheads of wine, four bar- 
rels of beer, two casks of butter, one thousand pound weight 
of cheese, a bed, some clothes, and a large silver goblet; the 
whole valued at 2,500 florins, or nearly £300 of our money. 
About the same period, an individual offered twelve acres of 
rich land for one tulip bulb, which however the proprietor 
declmed to sell at so low a price. In 1637, one collection of 
tulips belonging to Wouters Brockholmeister fetched at a 
public sale above £9,000. In three days, the Viceroy was 
sold for £250, Admiral Tiefkius £440, Admiral Van Eyk 
£160, Grebber £148, Schilder £100, Semper Augustus 
£550. One person afterwards sold three Semper Augustus's 
for £1,000 each. The same gentleman was offered for his 
flower-garden £1,500 a year for seven years, and everything 
to be left as found, only reserving the increase during that 
time for the money. 

An anecdote is related of a Burgomaster that having pro- 
cured a place of considerable profit for a friend a native of 
Holland, he generously refused any compensation, and only 
desired to see his flower garden, which was granted. In about 
two yean afterwards the gentleman came to visit the burgo- 
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And brings her dowry in surrounding sweets ; 
The lily, silver mistress of the vale, «» 



master, when perceiving in his garden a scarce tnlip of great 
value, (which the one had clandestinely procured from the 
garden of the other) he flew into a violent passion, resigned 
his place of £1,000 per annum, went home, tore up hiB 
flower garden, and was never afterwards heard of. 

An inhabitant of Brussels possessed a small garden, the toil 
of which had the singular property of giving to plain tulips tho 
most beautifully variegated colours ; this man had roots seot 
to him from all parts, and received large annual payments foe 
rearing them in his garden. At length the tulipomania iom 
to such a height as to call for the interference of the States 
General, who viewing it as attended with serious injuiy, ai 
well to individuals as to commence in general, checked tbe 
evil by a severe though salutary law for invalidating all con- 
tracts respecting these flowers, so that a root was then loU 
for £5 which a few weeks before would have fetched £500. 

The mania must have extended to England, as appears by 
the following lines in Dr. Young's Love of Fame or Uni* 
versal Passion. 

But Florio's fame, the product of a shower 
Grows in his garden an illustrious flower. 
Why teems the earth, why melt the vernal skies. 
Why shines the sun ? to make Paul Diack rise. 
From mom to night has Florio gazing stood. 
And wondered how the gods could be so good. 
What shape, what hue, was ever nymph so fair. 
He doats, he dies, he too is rooted there. 

A friend of mine indulged this noble flame ; 

A quaker served him, Adam was his name. 

To one loved tulip oft the master went. 

Hung o'er it, and whole days in rapture spent. 

But came and missed it one ill-fated hour ; 

He raged, he roar'd, ** What demon cropp'd my flower/ 

Serene, quoth Adam, ** lo ! 'twas crushed by me. 

Fallen is the Baal to which thou bow'dst tbe knee. 
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le rose of Sharon, which perfumes the gale ; 
ae jessamine, with which the queen of flowers 
> charm her god adorns his favourite bowers, 
'hich brides, by the plain hand of Neatness drest, 
nenvied rival, wear upon their breast 260 

veet as the incense of the morn, and chaste 
s the pure zone, which circles Dian's waist ; 
II flowers of various names, and various forms, 
^hich the sun into strength and beauty warms, 
rom the dwarf daisy, which, like infants, cHngs, 
nd fears to leave the earth from whence it 

springs, 266 

o the proud giant of the garden race, 
/ho, madly rushing to the sun's embrace, 
Tertops her fellows with aspiring aim, 
)emands his wedded love, and bears his name ; 
^U, one and all, shall in this chorus join, 271 

Vnd, dumb to others' praise, be loud in mine. 

Rejoice, ye happy Gothamites ! rejoice ; 
Lift up your voice on high, a mighty voice. 
The voice of gladness ; and on every tongue, 275 
In strains of gratitude, be praises hung, 
l^e praises of so great and good a king ; 
Shall Churchill reign, and shall not Gotham sing ? 
Forming a gloom, through which, to spleen- 
struck minds, 
Religion, horror stamp'd, a passage finds, 280 
The ivy crawling o'er the hallow'd cell 
^ere some old hermit's wont his beads to tell 
^y day, by night ; the myrtle ever green, 
beneath whose shade Love holds his rites unseen ; 
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The willow J weeping o'er the fatal wave Mi 

Where many a lover finds a M^atery grave ; 
The cypress, sacred held, when lovers mourn 
TheiT true love snatched away ; the laurel worn 
By poets in old ttme^ but destined now. 
In grief, to wither on a Whiteheitd*s brow ; m 
The fig, which, large as what in India grows. 
Itself a grove, gave our first parents clothes ] 
The vine, which, like a blushing new-made bnde» 
Oustering, empurples all the mountain's side; 
The yew, which in the place of sculptured stone, 
Marks out the resting- place of men unknowo; 
The liedge-row elm, the pine, of mountain race; 
The fir, the Scotch fir, never out of place ; 
The cedar, whose top mates the highest cloud, 
Whifst his old father Lebanon grows proud jo> 
Of such a child, and his yast body laid 
Out many a mile, enjoys the filial shade; 
The oak, when living, monarch of the wood : 
The English oak, whichf dead, commands the 

fiood; 
All, one and all, shall in this chorus join, «« 
-And dumb to others' praise, be loud in mine* 

Rejoice, ye happy Goth ami tes I rejoice ; 
Lin up your voice on high, a mighty voice. 
The voice of gladness ; and on every tongue. 
In strains of gratitude, be praises hung, ^u 

The praises of so great and good a king; 
Shall Churchill reign, and &hall not Gotham sinf 1 
The showers^, which make the young hills, likt 

young iambs, 
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Bound and rebound ; the old hills, like old rams, 
Unwieldy, jump for joy ; the streams, which glide. 
Whilst Plenty marches smiling by their side, 316 
And from their bosom rising Commerce springs, 
The winds, which rise with healing on their wings, 
Before whose cleansing breath Contagion flies ; 
The sun, who, travelling in eastern skies, sso 

Fresh, full of strength, just risen from his bed, 
Though in Jove's pastures they were born and 

bred, 
With voice and whip, can scarce make his steeds 

stir, 
Step by step, up the perpendicular ; 
Who, at the hour of eve, panting for rest, 305 
Rolls on amain, and gallops down the west 
As fast as Jehu, oil'd for Ahab*s sin, 
Drove for a crown, or postboys for an inn ; 
The moon, who holds o'er night her silver reign, 
Regent of tides, and mistress of the brain, 330 
Who to her sons, those sons who own her power 
And do her homage at the midnight hour. 
Gives madness as a blessing, but dispenses 
Wisdom to fools, and damns them with their 

senses ; 
The stars, who, by I know not what strange right, 
Preside o'er mortals in their own despite, 336 

Who, without reason, govern those who most 
(How truly, judge from thence !) of reason boast. 
And, by some mighty magic yet unknown. 
Our actions guide, yet cannot guide their own ; 
All, one and all, shall in this chorus join. 
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And, dumb to others' praise, be loud in mine. 

Rejoice, ye happy Gothamites ! rejoice ; 
lift up your voice on high, a mighty voice, 
The voice of gladness ; and on every tongue, m» 
In strains of gratitude, be praises hung, 
The praises of so great and good a king ; 
Shall Churchill reign, and shall not Gotham sing? 

The moment, minute, hour, day, week, month, 
year, 
Morning and eve, as they in turn appear ; sso 
Moments and minutes, which, without a crime, 
Can't be omitted in accounts of time. 
Or, if omitted, (proof we might afford) 
Worthy by parUaments to be restored ; 
The hours, which, dress'd by turns in black and 
white, S95 

Ordain'd as handmaids, wait on day and night; 
The day, those hours, I mean, when light presides, 
And business in a cart with Prudence rides ; 
The night, those hours, I mean, with darkness 

hung, 399 

When Sense speaks free, and Folly holds her 

tongue, 
The morn, when Nature, rousing from her strife 
With death-like sleep, awakes to second life ; 
The eve, when, as unequal to the task, 
She mercy from her foe descends to ask ; 
The week, in which six days are kindly given 3fi 
To think of earth, and one to think of heaven; 
The months, twelve sisters, all of different hue, 
Though there appears in all a likeness too ; 
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such a likeness as, through Hayman's works, 
Mannerist ! in Christians, Jews, and Turks, 
s with a sameness in each female face, 371 
a strange something, born of Art and Grace, 
ch speaks them all, to vary and adorn, 
ifFerent times of the same parents born ; 
one and all, shall in this chorus join, 375 
, dumb to others' praise, be loud in mine. 
2Joice, ye happy Gothamites ! rejoice ; 
up your voice on high, a mighty voice, 
voice of gladness ; and on every tongue, 

•] Francis Hayman the painter was a choice spirit, he 
. member of the Beef Steak, the Spiller's Head, Old 
hters, and other clubs of note. A great crony of Jona- 
fyers, for whom he painted the admired historical pic- 
•fom Shakespeare's Henry IV. in the Prince's pavillion, 
hall, bottle companion moreover of the gay Fleetwood, 
tee of Old Drury, and occasionally employed by him as 
painter to the house. He particularly excelled in por- 
g FalstafF, and in the recruiting scene in Gloucestershire 
[^ually happy in his conception of Justice Shallow, 
e of his best paintings was the Archer at Vauxhall, 
ippeared, from whatever point of view beheld, to level 
row at the spectator. The ingenious and unfortunate 
topher Smart alludes to this painting in the following 

** Though with prudish airs she starch her. 

Still she longs and still she burns ; 
Cupid shoots, like Hayman's Archer, 

Wheresoe'er the damsel turns." 

! as well as Hogarth attempted to depict Sigismunda, and 
equally unsuccessful, it proved a woefully bad picture, 
id throughout his works there prevailed a tiresome simili- 
of feature, which precluded his attaining eminence in his 
Ithough highly efficient in its secondary departments. 
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In strains of gratitude, be praises hun^. 
The praises of so great and good a king; 
Shall CLurchLll reign, and shall not Gothan 

Frore January, leader of the year, 
Minced-pies in van and calves* heads in tli( 
Dull February, in whose leaden reign 
My mother bore a bard without a brain ; 
March » various, fierce, and wild, with wind^ 

cheeks, 

By wilder Welshmen led, and crown'd with 
Aprd, with fools, and May, with bastards 
June, with White Roses on her rebel breai 



384] AHuding^ to the alleged custom adopted by th 
beads tind their desceodanls^ of eel el) rating the ani] 
of the dec^pitaUoii of Charles tbe Firsti by having 
bead on table* 

Id the 6th voL p. 552, of the £rst edition of the ] 
MiaceliaDy h itspnoted a very scarce tract en] 
Secret Histiiry of the Calves* Head Club, or tibe R^] 
Utimasked^ published in 1703, givmg a.a account of, 
ceedmg^ at their meeno^s, nod their anihema aod gli 
on the occa^ioUf the folJowiDg as a specimen, beiuf 
stanza, of the antiiversarj anthem sung at the meet In 
Cbb, held flD Jap, 30, 1694- 

The storm is blown over, the tempest is paat^ 
The tyiant is fallen, be i a conquered at last. 
Our fatlierft fesolved it, and bravely 'twas done. 
To save the whole kingdom, by loppitig^ the crowtii 
By her looks t*c discuver*d the nation was plei 
Her fears were all vanished, her Iroublea were 
Whilst we yearly commend an atteiript so divitti 
And applaud the just action, with calves' head o 

390] The lOlH of June, the bklh«daj of the 
tender, whoge cogf^iiance, like th^t of his Yorkbb 
was a whitg ruse. 
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July, to whom the Dog-star in her train, 

§aint James gives oysters, and Saint Swithin rain ; 

August, who banish'd from her Smithfield stand, 



392] The 25th of July, St. James's day, or the first day 
>f oysters, constituted the subject of one of Hogarth's best 
paintings, which was presented by him to his friend Brent, by 
whose executors it was sold to Mr. G. Weller, and was thus 
lescribed when exhibited a few years ago at Mr. Forest's in 
EMccadilly, *' The scene lies at the Spiller's Head, in Clare 
IViarket. The Duke of Wharton is represented peppering an 
Dyster, served by the well-known Bab Selley, the oyster- 
wench, a constant attendant at the Spiller's Head. Spiller 
himself is standing at her back, patting her upon the shoulder 
humorously. The seated figure smoking is Motley, author 
of ' Joe Miller ;' and the man standing behind is the well- 
known attendant on the Duke's frolics, Figg, the brother of 
Ilgg the boxer. The person drinking at the bar is Corins, 
the attorney, who generally dressed in the clerical attire. The 
persons sitting at the table are Dr. Garth and Betterton the 
actor. The dog, the property of Betterton, is a portrait. He 
was called Lanthorn, from carrying a lanthorn in his mouth, 
to light his master home. The two figures in the closet, are 
Walker, the celebrated Macheath, and Lavinia Fenton, bis 
Polly, afterwards Duchess of Bolton." 

393] Alluding to the shortening of Bartholomew fair, and 
to the annual rowing match for a waterman's coat and silver 
badge on the 1st of August, being the anniversary of the ac- 
cession of King George the First to the crown of Great 
Britain. This ceremony was instituted by Thomas Doggett, 
an actor, manager, and poet, who flourished in the early part 
of the last century. He was, to use Sir Richard Steele's 
expression, a whig up to the head and ears ; and shewed his 
attachment to the house of Hanover, by thus, during his life, 
celebrating its accession, and at his death bequeathing a cer- 
tain sum of money, the interest of which was by him directed 
to be appropriated to the like purpose. The match on the 
river b still continued, the claimants setting out on a signal 
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To Chelsea flies, with Doggett in her hand ; 
September, when by custom (right divine) 396 
Geese are ordain*d to bleed at Michael's shrine, 
Whilst the priest, not so full of grace as wit, 
Falls to unbless'd, nor gives the saint a bit; 
October, who the cause of freedom join'd, 
And gave a second George to bless mankind ; 



given at that time of the tide when the current is itrongnt 
against them, and rowing from the Old Swan near LondoD 
Bridge to the White Swan at Chelsea. 

400] George the Second was bom the 30th of October, 
1683. The word Second was printed in Italics in the fint 
edition. Without attributing any greater merit to George tin 
Second than a judicious respect for the judgment of his ex* 
cellent Queen Caroline, and in deference to that judgmeit 
affording his steady support during all the longer andhappkr 
portion of his reign to Sir Robert Walpole, we may tMj 
pronounce that England at no period between the Coaquat 
and the present time, enjoyed in more abundant measoie the 
blessings of internal ease, plenty, and prosperity, than dnriog 
the thirty years of George the Second's rule. 

A few mercantile men had accumulated their plumi, and 
some of the haute noblesse enjoyed large revenues, but tk 
wealth of the country was diffused in almost imperceptible git- 
dations among country gentlemen of from £1000 per aniraB 
downwards, merchants, substantial tradesmen, yeomen, aid 
that now extinct class the independent leasehold fanner, tbeR 
have been mostly absorbed in the vortex of competitii»f 
arising from an increasing population and a decieaiing de- 
mand for it by reason of machinery, and thus the interraediali 
space abolished between the capitalist and the atarving ope 
rative, between the wholesale possessor of land, and hit do> 
pendant tenants at will, and pauper labourers. 

Cottages then afforded at once humble and happy hoMif 
on the edges of commons which contributed to the rapport of 
the small farmer and to the few and scattered parochial poor» 
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>veinber, who at once to grace our earth, 
int Andrew boasts, and oar Augusta's birth ; 
icember, last of months, but best, who gave 
Christ to man, a Saviour to the slave, 
hilst, falsely grateful, man, at the full feast, 405 
> do God honour makes himself a beast ; 
1, one and all, shall in this chorus join, 
id, dumb to others* praise, be loud in mine. 
Rejoice, ye happy Gothamites ! rejoice ; 
ft up your voice on high, a mighty voice, 410 
le voice of gladness ; and on every tongue, 
strains of gratitude, be praises hung, 
le praises of so great and good a king ; 

N immense piles of buildings, under the various designa- 
3S of unions, county goals, and lunatic asylums constitute 
last resource, and too often witness, if not accelerate, the 
sing scenes of unavailing industry. 
The prosperous condition of the kingdom during the reign 
George the Second, is adverted to by Mr. Tooke in his 
story of Prices, vol. i. p. 60, aodvt^ho in corroboration of the 
t quotes Adam Smith as referring to the ** peculiarly happy 
:umstances of the country during that period,'' while Mr. 
Uam, in his Constitutional History, describes the reign of 
orge II. as the most prosperous period that England had 
r experienced. 

k)2] Augusta, daughter of Frederic, Duke of Saxe-Gotha, 
\ bom November 30, 1719, and was married April 27, 
16, to Frederic, Prince of Wales, whom she survived, and 
Princess Dowager in the early part of the reign of her son 
orge the Third, incurred much popular odium and some 
ndal on account of the unqualified public support and 
rate friendship vouchsafed by her to the Earl of Bute, 
race Walpole with wonted malevolence has given cur- 
cy to some very injurious reports and inferences on the 
ject of their intimacy. She died 8th Jan. 1773. 

vol.. II. H 
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Shall Churchill reign, and shall not Gotll 

The seaaODs as they roU ; Springs by 
Lechery and Lent, lay -folly and church-' 
By a rank monk to copulation led, 
A tub of sainted salt- fish on her head 
Summeri id light transparent gauze arra; 
Like maids of honour at a masquerade, 
In bawdfc'y |^uae, for which our daught 
The Ag, more modesty first brought up b 
Panting Tor breath, ioflamed with lustful 
Yet wanting strength to perfect her desij 
Leaning on Sloth, who, fainting wiih th 
Stops at each step^ and slumbers on his 
Aututniij when Nature, who with sorrow 
Her dread toe Winter treading on her h( 
Makes up in value what she wants in lei 
Exerts her powers, and puts forth all her 
Bids corn and fruits in full perfection rii 
Com fairly tax'd, and fruits without ex:e 



420] Tha n£iti>ric}ii& Duehess of Kingstioa, 
Chudleighf and a maid of honour to h«r maj^i 
at a maaqueraile ia a dreas camposed enUrely of | 
was ao perfectly trsmparetii as lo display, at thai 
the grac^fl of her person and the disposition of hoe 
have already glvena charactcmtie anecdote of thii 
vroEnnQ in a note npon the Hosciad, 

432] The budget of ways and nc^eaos for tlie 
coniiiated among other artioles of att excise upo] 
perry. This duty being partial and oppredsive, a 
of coUectitig it vexatious and uocon^titutioiial , mi 
appositioQ, and remoodtranccs agaiost it wtre nr& 
my of Londoa and the western co an ties^tn wbici 
tial rnsurrecuons wcr« Lhreatened* Notwi 
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Winter, benumb*d with cold, no longer known 

By robes of fur, since furs became our own ; 

A hag, whoy loathing all, by all is loath'd, 435 

With weekly, daily, hourly, libels clothed. 

Vile Faction at her heels, who, mighty grown, 

Would rule the ruler, and foreclose the throne. 

Would turn all state affairs into a trade, 

Make laws one day, the next to be unmade, 440 

Beggar at home, a people fear'd abroad. 

And, force defeated, make them slaves by fraud ; 

moor it excited, the tax in its fall force was persisted in until 
the year 1766 ; when it had become so universally obnoxious, 
as imperiously to call for a repeal. 

The excise laws had ever been held in horror by the people 
of England, especially when less habituated to them than at 
present. They were arbitrary and contrary to the spirit of the 
constitution in their origin, and a fruitful source of fraud and 
oppression in their progress ; the system was first imported by 
James the First from Italy, as a means of satisfying the rapacity 
of his favourites independent of parliament, by whose subse- 
quent sanction and adopdoo, under Sir R. Walpole, it became 
equally efficacious, and as some evidence of its oppressive 
tendency, until a new arrangement was made some years 
ago for remunerating the Solicitor (a Barrister) to the Excise 
Office by a fixed salary, the emoluments of that office arising 
from proeectttions and compromises conducted in the most 
lapacioas manner, were second only in value to those of the 
Lord High Chancellor during the most palmy period of the 
great seal. 

434] Probably alluding to the recent acquisition of Canada, 
and the disappointment experienced by the first adventurers 
in the for trade. 

436] To which faction Churchill adverts is now imma- 
terial, tbey were both equally personal and virulent ; and the 
whole winter of 1763-4 teemed with libels of every descrip- 
tioD» 
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All, one and all, stiall in this chonis join, 
And, dumb to others' pmise, be loud in mine' 

Rejoice^ ye happy Gotharaites ! rejoice ; *» 
Lift up your voice oo hig^h, a mighty voice, 
Tlie voice of gladness ; and on every tongue. 
In strains of gratitude, be praises hung. 
The praises of so great and good a king ; m 

Bhafl Churchill reipi, and shalt oot Gotham sing^ 

The year, grand circle ! in whose ample round 
Tbe seasons regular and fix'd are bound, 
(Who, in his course repeated o'er and o*er, 
Sees the same things which he had seen before; 
Tbe same stars keep their watch, and the same ma 
Huns in the track where he from first liaih run ; 
The same moon rules the night; tides ebb and Har, 
Man is a puppet and this world a show; 
Tbeir old dull follies, old dull fools pursue. 
And vice in nothing, but in mode, is new ; 00 

He, a lord (now far befall that pride. 

He lived a villain, but a lord he died) 
Dashwood is pious, Berkeley fix'd as Fate, 



461] Tbere would he no diflR cully id supplying t\m blank 
with one or other of the profligateB who then diigraced iht 
peem^e, the &nly difftcuky wuuld be that of sit?k*ction* It li 
gratifying to add that the succeediog geReratioos of ttie nn»^ 
tocraey have greatly raised the moral standard of th^ir eiittw 
The few exceptiooa are objects of |iubUc w:imiag and cmq- 
tempts and out of admiration and imitation a» wz& Coo math 
t))e caae four score yeans ago. 

463] Of Lord 1e Deepen cer^i abilities as a slaicsovt 
enough tias been said j his piety would afford an ine%haLUfli1>le 
theme ; the severities exercised by the monks of the order of 
St. Francis at Medmenham Abbey, of which he was dw 
founderi are referred £0 by our authof im tlic poem of ii* 
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I (thank Heaven !) first Minister of State, 
ugh by fools despised, by saints unbless'd, 
Is neglected, and by foes oppress'd, 466 
the servile arts of each court elf, 
on honour, Wilkes is still himself) 
, encircled with the various train 
aits, and fills the glories of his reign, 470 

We shall here only notice the church erected 
ship at West Wycombe, near his celebrated seat 
;hamshire ; and which is built at the top of a very 
or the convenience and devotion of the town at the 
: ; some churches have been built from devotion, 
I vanity or ostentation ; this we believe to be the 
t ever erected for a prospect. 
)lonel Norbome Berkeley, in whose favour the 
rony of Bottetourt was revived. This mode of 
edence, which was also adopted in favour of Sir 
ishwood, who thus obtained the barony of le Des- 
.ve much offence to the antient nobility. The 
as second to Lord Talbot in his duel with Mr. 
?he words in the text allude to the expression con- 
le following letter addressed by the Colonel to the 
s of Gloucestershire. 

April4,1763. 
MEN — Though I am fixed as fate to abide by the 
ion of the General Meeting of April 13, permit me 
my wbhes that Lord Coleraine may be the object 
oice, as I know him to be a man of honour and 
.nd most obnoxious to the late convention of March 
the honour to be, &c. N. Berkeley. 

t the commencement of the Duke of Bedford's 
^ord Sandwich, who had been made First Lord of 
alty, through the interest of Lord Holland, was 
Secretary of State ; a situation he held two years, 
iras displaced by General Conway, who came in 
d Rockingham's administration. In 1770, Lord 
was again appointed First Lord of the Admiralty 
uence of his friend Lord North. 
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Shall J taking up this theme, in chorus joint 
And J dumb to otherB* praise, be loud in mine. 

Rejoice, ye happy Gothatnites ! rejoice ; 
Lift up your Yoice on higli, a mighty voice, 
The voice of gladness ; and on every tongue, its 
In strains of gratitude ^ be praises hung^ 
The praises of so great and good a king^ ; 
Shall Church ill reigOjand shall not Gotham sinf ? 

Thus far iri sport — nor let our critics bence, 
Who sell out Monthly trash, and call it Sense, 
Too lightly of our present labours deem, m 

Or judge at random of so high a theme; 
High is our theme, and worthy are the men 
To feel the sharpest stroke of Satire *s pen; 
But when kind Time a proper season brings, «s 
In serious mood to treat of serious things. 
Then shall they Hud, disdaining idle plajj 
That I can be as grave and dull as they. 

Thus far in sport — nor let half patriots^ those 
Who shrink from every blast of Power which 

blows. 
Who, with tame cowardice familiar grown, 491 
Would hear my thoughts, but fear to speak their 

own ; 
Who, (lest bold truths, to do sage Prudence spite* 
Should burst the portals of their lips by night, 
Tremble to trust themselves one hour in sleep) 
Condemn our course, and hold our caution cheap; 
When brave Occasion bids, for some great end, 
When Honour calls the poet as a friend , 
Tlien shall they find that, e'en on danger s brink* 
He dares to speak what they scarce dare to think. 



SUPPLEMENTAL NOTE. 

October, who the cause of freedom joined, 
And gave a second George to bless mankind. 

MR. ALMON in his Memoirs and Correspondence of 
Wilkes, gives the following as the remark on this couplet 
prepared by the latter for his intended edition of Churchill. 
This excellent Prince on many occasions ventured his life 
in the cause of liberty. His distinguished bravery at the 
battles of Oodenarde and Dettingen was frequently the sub- 
ject of the unsuspected praise of our inveterate enemies the 
French, He was always a steady friend to the liberties of 
mankind, and like the former princes of his house, and of the 
Nassau line, kept a watchful eye over the Bourbon family, 
well knowing their rooted enmity to our religion and govern- 
ment, and their long meditated schemes for grasping at uni- 
versal monarchy. He often checked the restless ambition 
of France in its mad career, by the most firm, wise, and 
successful measures. At his death he left us in possession 
of the capitals of the French in Asia and America, and of 
many other important conquests there as well as in Europe 
and Africa, the greatest part of which we lost soon after by 
a stroke of his grandson's pen, which proved more fatal to 
England than all the swords of all our enemies. It is justice 
to the memory of the late king to declare, that he no less en- 
deavoured to make his people free and happy at home, than 
to carry the glory of the British arms to the highest pitch 
every where abroad. During his reign, the laws were re- 
spected and obeyed. Liberty and justice sat with him on 
the throne. The execution of Earl Ferrers impressed all 
foreign nations with the greatest idea of the sacredness of our 
laws, and the protection they afford the meanest subject under 
a mild and firm sovereign. It was likewise believed, that if 
the coart martial on Lord George Sackville had given the 
sentence which all Europe expected, the justice of his late 
majesty would have ordered it to have been carried into 
execution* 



Tli« |M)et knew and deeply felt the obligation which a m-* 
tioti has to such a prmee* He pays it, when he canDOt Its 
under the iuspicion of flattery, at a time when it was s^Q 
that no man con Id so Ef!5ectualJy make his court as by vilify- 
ing the memoiy of our late sovereigQi and teariag the laar^ll 
from his tomb. In tliia ta^a^k numberless mercenaries were 
employed^ but it is a sufficient answer to a legion of ihera, 
that in the first address of the House of Lord& to the pre&eBfc 
kini^, it IS observed, th^t his (najesty^s predecessor through 
his whole rei^ n never once suffered the rights of any oneof hii 
subjects to be violated. After the demise of the crown, Yt^kli 
there be found any lurd prostitute enough, wilE tliere be a 
Sandwich to move such a paragraph in the fir^ address t^ 
his preseot majesty's successor ? 

I hope to be excused, when I add that the prai&e which 
the late king now receives, is a tribute of public nicit ofpiivatQ' 
gratitude. It comes from the meanest of hk subjeetSj whd 
looks back with rapture on the first thirty years of hw owa 
life, because they were passed in his native country, in ths 
land of Uberty, when the prince on the throne loved and 
cherished it. The poet is removed from the melancholy scena 
which has followed* His tears no longer Bow for his dear 
country — his country weeps for him — I will only add in the 
words of Cicero :— " Nosque malo sol alio , sed nonnullti 
tamen, cousolamurj quod ipsius vicem minime dolemuis-^ 
Immo herculei q>\ia sic amabat patiiam, ut mihi aliquo 
deontm beneJicio videatuj ex ejus incendio esse ereptus/' 

'* November, who at once to grace our earthy 
Saint Andrew boast s, aod our Auguata-g birth, 

On these lines Wilkes thus remarked, evidently bi 
motely intending to biing turn Auspicious juxt apposition ihn 
favourite and the Princes Dowager of Wales/' St, A&drew 
always means the patron of Scotland and Scotsmen, " Au* 
guBta is the Princess Dowager of Wales. In the tale of a 
tub, Jack says^ ^* It was ordained &ome few days before thd 
creation that my nt>5« and this very pout should have a rencouO' 
ter, and therefore nature thought fit to send us both into the 
world ill the same agt> aod to make us fellow-citizens/' 

Horace Walpole more unequivocally expressed hia view of 
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lacy which subsisted between them, for which see his 
Bs of the last ten years of the reign of King George 
tndfVol. ii. p. 47 and passim, in which among others 
wge occurs : « It now at last appeared that parental 
ss or ambition were not the sole passions that en- 
ler thoughts, it had already been whispered that the 
of Lord Bute at Leicester Hoase, and his still more 
attendance in the gardens at Kew and Carleton 
'ere less addressed to the Prince of Wales than to his 
The eagerness of the pages of the back stairs to let 
f whenever Lord Bute arrived (and some other symp- 
ntributed to dispel the idea that had been conceived 
^ur of her widowhood." 

ntire insignificance of Prince Frederic may be col- 
om Bubb Doddington's Diary, and from an epitaph 
ad great currency at the time, and is preserved in 
's Memoires.* 

Here lies Fred, 
Who was alive and is dead ; 

Had it been his father 

I had much rather ; 

Had it been his brother,* 

Still better than another ; 

Had it been his sister. 

No one would have missed her ; 

Had it been the whole generation. 

Still better for the nation ; 

But since *tis only Fred 
Who was alive and is d^d. 

There's no more to be said. 



liam, Duke of Cumberland, of CuUoden memory, 
fore particularly obnoxious to the Jacobites, by one 
these lines were no doubt penned. 
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HOW much mistaken are the m 
That all who will without restraint ; 
drink* 
May largely drink, e'en till their bowels hm 
Pleading no right but merely that of thirst, 
At tlie pure waters of the living well, 
Beside whose streams the Muses love to d^ 
Verse is with thenci a knack, an idle toy, 
A rattle gilded o'er, on which a boy 
May play untaught, whilst, without art or forci 
Make it but jingle, music comes of course. 

Little do such men know the toil, the painij 
The daily, nightly, racking of the brains. 
To range the thoughts, the matter to digest^ 
To euU fit phraseSj and reject the rest ; 
To know tlte times when Humour on the cbee 
Of Mirth may hold her sports ; when Wit shoi 



And when he silent i when to use the powers 
Of ornament, and how to place the flowers, 
So that they neither give a tawdry glare, 
** Nor waste their sweetness in the desert air;' 
To form, (which few can do, and scarcely one 
One critic in an age, can find when done) 
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Xo form a plan, to strike a grand outline, 
To fill it up, and make the picture shine 
A full and perfect piece ; to make coy Rhyme sd 
Renounce her follies, and with Sense keep time ; 
To make proud Sense against her nature bend. 
And wear the chains of Rhyme, yet call her friend. 
Some fops there are, amongst the scribbling 
tribe. 
Who make it all their business to describe, so 
No matter whether in or out of place ; 
Studious of finery, and fond of lace, 
Alike they trim, as coxcomb fancy brings. 
The rags of be^ars, and the robes of kings. 
Let dull Propriety in state preside 85 

O'er her dull children, Nature is their guide ; 
Wild Nature, who at random breaks the fence 
Of those tame drudges, Judgment, Taste, and 

Sense, 
Nor would forgive herself the mighty crime 
Of keeping terms with person, place, and time. 

Let liquid gold emblaze the sun at noon, 4i 
With borrowed beams let silver pale the moon ; 
^ hx surges hoarse lash the resounding shore, 
I^t streams meander, and let torrents roar ; 
Let them breed up the melancholy breeze 45 

To sigh with sighing, sob with sobbing trees ; 
l*t vales embroidery wear ; let flowers be tinged 
With various tints ; let clouds be laced or fringed, 
They have their wish ; like idle monarch boys, 
Neglecting things of weight, they sigh for toys ; 
Give them the crown, the sceptre, and the robe. 
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Who wiU may take tbe power, and rule the globe* 

Others there are who, in one solemn pace. 
With as much zeal as Quakers rail at lace, 
Railing at needful ornameiit^ depend s& 

On sense to bring them to their journey's end : 
They would not (Heaven forbid !) their course 

delay, 
Nor for a moment step out of the way. 
To make the barren road those graces wear 
Which Nature would, if pleased, have planted 

there, ^ 

Vain Men ! who blindly thwarting Nature's plan* 
Ne'er find a passage to the heart of man ; 
Who, bred *mongst fogs in academic land, 
Scorn every thing they do oot understand ; 
Who, destitute of humour, wit, and taste, fi 
Let all their h'ttle knowledge run to waste, 
And frustrate each good purpose, whilst they wear 
The robes of Learning with a sloven's air* 
Though solid reasoning arms each sterling line, 
Though Truth declares aloud, **Thi3 work is 

mine,*' TO 

Vice, whilst from page to page dull morals creep, 
Throws by the book , and Virtue falls asleep* 
Sense, mere dull, formal Sense, in this gay 

town. 
Must have some vehicle to pass her down; 
Nor can she for an hour insure her reign, 75 

Unless she bringB fatr Pleasure in her train. 
Let her from day to day, from year to year, 
In all hei" grave solemnities appear. 
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Andy with the voice of tmmpetSy through the 

streets, 
Deal lectures out to every one she meets ; so 
Half who pass by are deaf, and t' other half 
Can hear indeed, but only hear to laugh. 

Quit then, ye graver sons of lettered Pride ! 
Taking for once Experience as a guide ; 
Quit this grand error, this dull college mode ; 85 
Be your pursuits the same, but change the road ; 
Write, or at least appear to write, with ease, 
** And if you mean to profit, learn to please." 
h vain for such mistakes they pardon claim, 
Because they wield the pen in Virtue's name : go 
Thrice sacred is that name, thrice bless'd the man 
Who thinks, speaks, writes, and lives on such a 

plan ! 
This, in himself, himself of course must bless, 
But cannot with the world promote success. 
He may be strong, but, with effect to speak, 95 
Should recollect his readers may be weak : 
Plain rigid truths, which saints with comfort bear, 
Will make the sinner tremble and despair. 
True Virtue acts from love, and the great end 
At which she nobly aims, is to amend ; 100 

How then do those mistake, who arm her laws 
With rigour not their own, and hurt the cause 
They mean to help, whilst with a zealot rage 
They make that goddess, whom they'd have engage 
Our dearest love, in hideous terror rise ! 105 

Such may be honest, but they can't be wise. 

In her own full and perfect blaze of light 
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Virtue breaks forth too strong for human sight ; 
The dazzled eye, that nice but weaker sense, 
Shuts herself up in darkness for defence : u« 
But to make strong conviction deeper sink. 
To make the callous feel, the thoughtless thlok^ 
Like God, made man, she lays her glory by, 
And beams mild comfort on the ravish'd eye : 
In earnest most when most she seems in jest, ii5 
She worms into, and winds around, the breast; 
To conquer vice, of vice appears the friend. 
And seems unlike herself to gain her end. 
The sons of Sin, to while away the time 
Which lingers on their hands, of each black crime 
To hiiBh the painful memory, and keep m 

The tyrant Conscience in delusive sleep. 
Read on at random, nor suspect the dart 
Until they find it rooted in their heart, 
'Gainst vice they give their vote, nor know at first 
That, cursing that, themselves too they have curst; 
They see not till they fall into the snares » 
Deluded into virtue unawares. 
Thus the shrewd doctor^ in the spleen-struck miiuli 
AVhen pregnant horror sits and broods o'er windt 
Discarding drugs, and striving how to please, 
Lures on insensibly, by slow degrees, 
The patient to those manly sports which bind 
The slackened sinews, and relieve tlie mind ; 
The patient feels a change as wrought by steallhf 
And wonders on demand to find it health, 116 
Some few, whom Fate ordain*d to deal in rhjmei 
In other lands, and here, in other times, 
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Whom, waiting at their birth, the midwife Muse 
Sprinkled all over with Castalian dews, i4o 

To whom true Genius gave his magic pen, 
Whom Art by just degrees led up to men ; 
Some few, extremes well shunn'd, have steer*d 

between 
These dangerous rocks, and held the golden mean : 
Sense in their works maintains her proper state, 
But never sleeps, or labours with her weight ; 
Grace makes the whole look elegant and gay, 
But never dares from Sense to run astray : 
So nice the master's touch, so great his care, 
The colours boldly glow, not idly glare ; ido 

Mutually giving, and receiving aid. 
They set each other off like light and shade, 
And, as by stealth, with so much softness blend, 
'Tis hard to say where they begin or end : 
Both give us charms, and neither gives offence ; 
Sense perfects grace, and grace enlivens sense. 

Peace to the men who these high honours claim, 
Health to their souls, and to their memories fame : 
Be it my task, and no mean task, to teach 
A reverence for that worth I cannot reach : lao 
Let me at distance, with a steady eye. 
Observe and mark their passage to the sky ; 
From envy free, applaud such rising worth. 
And praise their heaven though pinion*d down to 
earth. 164 

Had I the power I could not have the time, 
Whilst spirits flow, and life is in her prime, 
Without a sin 'gainst pleasure, to design 
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A plan, to methodize each thought, each linei 
HigMy to finish J and nmke every grace j 
In itself channing, take new charms from place 
Nothing of books, and Uttle known of men, m 
When the mad fit comes on, I seize the pen, 
Rough as they runj the rapid thoughts set down, 
Eough as tliey nin, discharge them on the town; 
Hence rude unfinrsh'd brats, before their time, 
Are born into this idle world of Rhyme, it5 

And the poor slattern Muse is brought to bed 
** With all her imperfections on her head." 



171] Not witlj standing this declaration ^ Churchill*s readisg 
was considerable. His knowledge was geneml and ejclenalt* ; 
ihough not of the moit pjufound or Bcieniiiic nature. What 
Fmf ^aid of the Duke of Dorset, niigUt with equal pioprietf 
he applied to our author ; *' coutemnebat pocius Uierafl qum 
nesciebat/* 

173] Churchill wrote with great rapidity^ and fre^juently 
compoiied two hundred Hnes in Hudibrastic measure m ^t 
course of a f€w hours ; and nn soooer were they composed 
than the press discharge<l them on the Iowa* 

178] In •* The Patriot Poet, a satire inscribed to the iUr* 
Mr. C'hurchlllf by a Country Curate/' there occurs a iiappj 
imitation of the slovenly style too frequently adopted by }dm 

'' O thou sonorous ChurcMllj teach my liue 
To flow exuberantly wild like lljiuer 
Teach me to twlsi a thought a thousand waj5, 
And fitriog with idle particle-s my tays^ 
That one poor sentiment exhausted, wheQ 
The weary reader hopes a respite, then 
I may spring on with force redouhledj till 
I break liim panting hreathle.^s to my will j 
And make him, tired in periods of a n^ile^ 
Gape in deep wonder at my rupid &tyl6>*' 
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Some, as no life appears, no pulses play 
Through the dull dubious mass, no breath makes 

way, 
Doubt, greatly doubt, till for a glass they call, 
Whether the child can be baptized at all ; 
Others, on other grounds, objections frame. 
And, granting that the child may have a name, 
Doubt, as the sex might well a midwife pose, i85 
Whether they should baptize it verse or prose. 

E'en what my masters please ; bards, mild, 
meek men, 
In love to critics stumble now and then. 
Something I do myself, and something too. 
If they can do it, leave for them to do. 190 

In the small compass of my careless page 
Critics may find employment for an age : 
Without my blunders they were all undone ; 
I twenty feed where Mason can feed one. 

When Satire stoops, unmindful of her state, 
To praise the man I love, curse him I hate ; 
When sense, in tides of passion borne along, 
Sinking to prose, degrades the name of song : 
The censor smiles, and whilst my credit bleeds, 
With as high relish on the carrion feeds soo 

As the proud Earl fed at a turtle feast, 
Who turn'd by gluttony to worse than beast, 

181] A common mode of ascertaining whether there are 
any sparks of life remaining either in an infant or adult 
person, is by applying a glass to the face of such person to 
observe whether dew settles on it, formed by the breath of the 
subject of the experiment. 

VOL. II. I 
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Ate till his bowels g:ush*d upon the floor^ 
Yet; still ate on, and d^ing callM for more. 

When loose Digression , like a colt uabroket 
Spurning connexion and her formal yoke. 
Bounds through the forest^ wanders far astray 
From the known path, and loves to lose her way^ 
'Tis a full feast to all the mongrel pack 
To run the rambler down and bring her back. £io 

%Vhen gay Description, Fancy ^s fairy child, 
WiJd without art, and yet with pleasure wild. 
Waking with Nature at the morning hour 
To the krk*s call, walks o*er the opening flower 
Which largely drank all night of heaven's freiJi 
dew, 9if 

Andj like a mountain nymph of Dian*s crew^ 
So lightly walks she not one mark imprints, 
Nor brushes off the dews, nor soils the tints i 
When thus description sports, even at the time 
That drums should beat and cannons roar in rhyme, 
Critics can live on such a fault as that 
From one month to the other af d grow fat. 

Ye mighty Monthly Judges I in a dearth 
Of lettered blockheads, conscious of the worth 
Of my materials, which against your will lai 

Oft youVe confessed, and shall confess it still ; 
Materials rich, though rude, inflamed with thought, 
Though more by fancy thau by judgment wrought j 
Take, use them as your own, a work begin, 
Which suits your genius well, and weave themioi 
Framed for the critic loom with critic art, ni 
Till thread on thread de|jending, part on part, 
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Colour with colour mingling, light with shade, 
To your dull taste a fonnal work is made, 
And, having wrought them into one grand piece, 
Swear it surpasses Rome, and rivals Greece. S36 

Nor think this much, for at one single word. 
Soon as the mighty critic fiat's heard. 
Science attends their call ; their power is own*d ; 
Order takes place, and Genius is dethroned ! 240 
Letters dance into books, defiance hurPd 
At means, as atoms danced into a world. 

Me higher business calls, a greater plan, 
Worthy man's whole employ, the good of man. 
The good of man committed to my charge ; 245 
If idle Fancy rambles forth at large, 
Careless of such a trust, these harmless lays 
Hay Friendship envy, and may Folly praise ; 
The crown of Gotham may some Scot assume. 
And vagrant Stuarts reign in Churchill's room. 

my poor People ! O thou wretched Earth ! 
To whose dear love, though not engaged by birth. 
My heart is fix'd, my service deeply sworn, 
How, (by thy lather can that thought be borne, 
For monarchs, would they all but think like me, 
Are only Others in the best degree) S56 

How must thy glories fade, in every land 
Thy name be laugh'd to scorn, thy mighty hand 
Be shorten'd, and thy zeal, by foes confess'd, 
Bless'd in thyself, to make thy neighbours bless'd, 
Be robb'd of vigour ; how must Freedom's pile. 
The boast of ages, which adorn the Isle, 
And makes it great and glorious, fear'd abroad^ 
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Happy at hom€^ secure from force and rraiid ; 

How must that pile, by ancient Wisdom raised 
On a iirm rock, by friends admired and praised 
Eur led by foes, and wonder'd at by all^ 
In one short moment bta ruins faJl^ 
Should any slip of Stuart's tyrant race^ 
Or bastard or legittnaate, disgrace 
Thy royal seat of empire ! but what care, 
What sorrow, must be mine, what deep des] 
And self- rep roaches, should that hated line 
Admittance gain through any fault of mine ! 
Cursed be the cause whence Gotham's evils spring, 
Though that cursed cause be found in Gotbaiti*! 

kjng« iT^ 

Let War, with all his needy ruffian baod, 
In pomp of horror stalk through Gotham's land 
Knee-deep in blood, let all her stately towen 
Sink in the dust ■ that court which now is cnif* 
Become a den, where beasts may, if ihey c\ 
A lodging findj nor fear rebuke from man % 
Where yellow harvests rise be brambles foynd t 
Where vines now creep let thistles curs^e t! 

ground ; 
Dry in her thousand valleys be the nils ; 
Barren ihe cattle on her thousand hills : 
Where Power is placed let Ugers prowl for 
Wiere Justice lodges let wtld asses bray ; 
Let cormorants in churches make their nesf, 
And on the sails of commerce bitterns rest; 
Be all, though princes in the earth before, 
Hm merchants bankrupts, and her marts no moKi 
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Much rather would I might the will of Fate 
Give me to choose, see Gotham's ruin'd state 
By ills on ills, thus to the earth weigh'd down, 
Than live to see a Stuart wear a crown. 

Let Heaven in vengeance arm all Nature's host, 
Those servants who their Maker know, who boast 
Obedience as their glory, and fulfil, 299 

Unquestion'd, their great Master's sacred will ; 
Let raging winds root up the boiling deep, 
And with destruction big o'er Gotham sweep ; 
Let rains rush down, till Faith, with doubtful eye. 
Looks for the sign of mercy in the sky ; 
Let Pestilence in all her horrors rise ; 305 

Where'er I turn, let Famine blast my eyes ; 
Let the earth yawn, and, ere they've time to 

think, 
Id the deep gulf let all my subjects sink 
Before my eyes, whilst on the verge I reel ; 
Feeling, but as a monarch ought to feel, sio 

Not for myself, but them, I'll kiss the rod. 
And, having own'd the justice of my God, 
Myself with firmness to the ruin give, 
And die with those for whom I wish to live. 

This, (but may Heaven's more merciful decrees 
Ne'er tempt his servant with such ills as these) 
This, or my soul deceives me, I could bear, 
But that the Stuart race my crown should wear ; 
That crown, where, highly cherish'd, Freedom 

shone 
Bright as the glories of the mid-day sun ; szo 
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Born and bred slaves, that they» with proud mrs- 

rule, 
Should make brave freebora men, like boys at 

school. 
To the whip crouch and tremble — 0, that thought I 
The labouring' braiu is e'eu to madness brought 
By the dread vision ; at the mere surmise kj 
The thronging spirits j as in tumult, rise ; 
My heart as for a passage^ loudly beats. 
And turn me where I will^ distraction me^ts. 

O, my brave fellows ! great in arts and arras, 
The wonder of the earth, whom glory warms ^%a 
To high ac hie vera enls ; can your spirits bend, 
Through base control (ye never can descend 
So low by choice) to wear a tyrant's chain, 
Or let in Freedom's seal a Stuart reign ? 
If Fame^ who hath for ages, far and wide, m 
Spread in all realms the cowardice, the pride. 
The tyranny and falsehood of those lords, 
Contents you not, search England's fair records; 
England, where first the breath of hfe 1 drew. 
Where next to Gotham, my best love is due; m 
There once they ruled, though crushed by Williams 

hand, 
They ruled no more to curse that happy land* 
The Brst, who, from his native soil removed, 



343] To con firm this Fajthful cbaracler af J&me$ the Fif^^ 
ite muftt refer our readers act [q Hume, 'nbose na^tionnJ aatl 
political prejudices conciirT^d m promptiog h,\m to p^Uiatt' 
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Held England*8 sceptre^.a tame tyrant proved : 
Virtue he lack'd, cursed with those thoughts which 
spring 345 

In souls of vulgar stamp to be a king: 
Spirit he had not, though he laugh'd at laws, 
To play the bold-face tyrant with applause ; 
On practices most mean he raised his pride, 
And Craft oft gave what Wisdom oft denied. 350 
Ne'er could he feel how truly man is blest 
In blessing those around him ; in his breast, 
Crowded with follies. Honour found no room ; 
Mark'd for a coward in his mother's womb. 
He was too proud without affronts to live, 355 
Too timorous to punish or forgive. 

To gain a crown, which had in course of time, 
By fair descent, been his without a crime. 
He bore a mother's exile ; to secure 
A greater crown, he basely could ^idure 360 

The spilling of her blood by foreign knife. 
Nor dared revenge her death, who gave him life : 

the vices of all the Stuarts; but to his countryman Bishop 
Burnet, who honestly avows his prejudices, but wants the art 
aid ingeDoity of a Hume to gloss them over, and deceive the 
vnwaiy reader with a shew of impartiality. Hume's character 
of James the First is an insult to every man of understanding, 
who has made that disgraceful reign an object of his research ; 
fiicts are distorted, omitted, doubted, or contradicted, as they 
tend to the dishonour of that monarch ; whilst the praises of 
lagacity, learning and humanity are with no sparing hand 
bestowed upon the most contemptible of sovereigns. Burnet 
Mms up the habitual character of James in these few words, 
"hip leig^ in England was one continued course of mean 
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Nay, by fond Fear, and fond Ambition led 
Struck handi with those by whom her blood wa^^ 

shed. 
Caird np to power, scarce warm on England's 

throne, $Si 

He filVd her court with beggars from his own : 
Turn w lie re you would the eye wuth Scots was 

caught, 
Or English knaves, who would be Scotsmen 

thought, 
To vmn expense unbounded loose he gave, 
The dupe of minion s^ and of slaves the slave; m 
On false pretences mighty sums he raisedj 
And damn'd those senates rich^ whom poor he 

praised ; 
Prom empire thrown, and doomed to beg her bread. 
On foreign bounty whilst a daughter fed, 
He lavished sums, for her received, on men ^rs 
Whose names would fix dishonour on my pen. 
Lies were his playthings, parliaments his sport; 

364] Sc'cretary Ceci! i who had been a principal agent in iKci 
cruel and vindictive proceedings a^ well against M&r^' Queen 
of Scota^ ts against her gallant admirer the Duke of Norfalki 
waa coiiUnued m his etnplayments hy har son, and enjoyed 
his confidence on bia accession to the throne of England, 

375] The sums of money liberallj voted by parliament fbf 
the support of the Elector Palatine, titular king of Bohemia, 
the 50n*ia-law of James^ were shamelessly squandered among 
bis Scotch mintoos* 

377] Kjng^ James was early iiijiiated into tbat &pecie§ of 
kingcraft which consists in denying, or suffering to b<: imputeci 
ID tii« servants of Ihe crown ^ conduct which might too p^' 
pably diEgrace the wearer of it. 
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Book-worms and catamites engrossed the court : 
Vain of the scholar, like all Scotsmen since, 
The pedant scholar, he forgot the prince ; sso 
And having with some trifles stored his brain, 
Ne'er learn'd, nor wished to learn, the arts to reign. 
£nough he knew, to make him vain and proud, 
Mock*d by the wise, the wonder of the crowd ; 
Palse friend, false son, false father, and false king, 
Palse wit, false statesman, and false everything : 
When he should act he idly chose to prate, 
And pamphlets wrote when he should save the 
state. 

Religious, if religion holds in whim, 
To talk with all, he let all talk with him ; 390 
Not on God's honour, but his own intent, 
Not for religion's sake, but argument ; 
More vain if some sly, artful High-Dutch slave, 
Or, from the Jesuit school, some precious knave 
Conviction feign'd, than if, to peace restored 395 
By his full soldiership, worlds haiFd him Lord. 

Power was his wish, unbounded as his will. 
The power, without control, of doing ill ; 
But what he wish'd, what he made bishops preach. 
And statesmen warrant, hung within his reach, 
He dared not seize ; fear gave, to gall his pride. 



385] Alluding to the sudden death of Henry, Prince of 
Wales, whom contemporary writers agree in representing as 
having by his superior abilities incurred the fear, envy, and 
hatred of his father, Hume observes, that "the bold and 
criminal malignity of men's tongues spared not even the king 
on the occasion.'* 
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That freedom to the realm bis will denied. 
Of treaties fond, overweening of his parts. 
In every treaty ^ of his own mean arts 
He fell the dupe : peace was his coward care, 40£ 
E'en at a time when justice cail'd for war : 
His pen he'd draw to prove his lack of wit, 
But rather than unsheath the sword, submit,. 
Truth fairly must record ; and, pleased to li?e 
In league with mercy, justice may forgive *t» 
Kingdoms betray 'd, and worlds resigned to Spain, 
But never can forgive a Raleigh slain. 

At length, (with white let Freedom mark that 
year) 

403] The following: anecdote has been often related of tlw 
ridicule nbicb attached lo the timid foreiga pi icy of James 
the First. In a farce acted at Brussels, a cnurier was intro- 
duced bringing the doleful news, that the FalatiDate would 
snon be wrested from the house of Austria, ao powerful were 
the succours which from aH quartern were hastening lo the 
relief of the despoiled elector* The King of Dentnark bad 
agreed to cod tribute to his assistance one hundred thousand 
pickled herrings; the Dutch one hundred thousand buttei- 
firkius ; and the King of England one hundred ambajsadon- 
On other occasions he was painted with a scabbard, but with- 
out a 9 word ; or tvith a Eword which nobody could dxaw, 
though several weie pulliag at it. 

40ti] Sir Kenelm Digby says that when James, who had 3ut 
antipathy In a sword, dubbed him a knight, had uot the Duke 
of Buckingham guided his hand aiight* in Jlicu of touchiB| 
his shoulder he had certainly run the point of it into his eye< 

412] The mean sacrifice of Raleigh to the fears and f^ 
t^ntment of the Spanish court is too generally known and 
execrated to require any further illustration here* 

Hume passes no direct censure on thiii act of atrocioui ^ur- 
dcfj but ouly observer that it incurred public disiatk^clioii* 
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Nor fear'd by those whom most he wish'd to fear, 

Not loved by those whom most he wish'd to love, 

He went to answer for his faults above, 416 

To answer to that God from whom alone 

He claimed to hold and to abuse the throne, 

Leaving behind, a curse to all his line. 

The bloody legacy of Right Divine. 4«o 

With many virtues which a radiance fling 
Round private men, with few which grace a king. 
And speak the monarch, at that time of life 
When passion holds with reason doubtful strife. 
Succeeded Charles, by a mean sire undone, 485 



" Sir Walter Raleigh was tried as an accomplice in the pre- 
tended conspiracy of Arabella Stuart. No sufficient eyidence 
appeared against him» nevertheless he was convicted of high 
treason apd suffered an imprisonment of thirteen years in the 
tower, at length he was released and commissioned to proceed 
in search of the gold mine in Guiana, but could not obtain a 
pard<m. Upon the return of that great man, James to satisfy 
the court of Spain for the depredations he had committed in 
the Indies, nsed the power he had reserved in his hands, and 
signed the warrant for his execution upon his former sentence. 
No measure of James's reign was attended with more public 
dissatisfisction than the execution of Sir Walter Raleigh. To 
execute a sentence which was originally too severe, which had 
been to long suspended, and which seemed to be tacitly par- 
doned by conferring on him a new trust and commission, was 
deemed an instance of cruelty and oppression." 

420] The prerogative of the crown was represented by 
lawyers as something real and durable like those eternal es* 
sences of the schools which no time or force could alter. The 
sanction of religion was by divines called in aid, and the 
monarch of heaven was supposed to be interested in sup- 
porting the authority of his earthly vicegerent. HutM» 
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Who envied virtue even in a son. 

His youth was fro ward, turbulent, and wild; 
He took the man up ere he left the child ; 
His soul was eager for imperial sway 
Ere he had learned ihe lesson to obey* m 

Surrounded by a fawning, flattering throngi 
Judgment each day grew weak, and humour 

strong ; 
Wisdom was treated as a noisome weed, 
And alt his t\>llieB let to run to seed. 

What ills from such beginnings needs muM 
spring ? 
WTiat ills to such a land from such a king I «rt 
What could she hope ! what had she not to feail 
Base Buckingham possessed hrs youthful ear; 
Strafford and Laud^ when mounted on the throftft 
Engrossed his love, aud made him all their own ; 
Strafford and Laud> who boldly dared avow 
The traitorous doctrine taught by Tories now ; 
Each strove t' undo him in his turn and hour. 
The first with pleasure, aud the last with power* 
Thinking (vain thought, disgraceful to the tkfouel 



438] Ueorge Vitliers^ Duke of BuckiiighaTn, rsLtsed ioUkSI 
exalled rank friQin the condilian of a page, by the infai 
and perverted EtCeetbn of James, succeeded to an 
troled influence over the more amtsible Chitrles^ and 
pritictpal cause of the early unpoptikrity of his you Hg mii*tef# 
*' IJuckingliam was in no wke i^tltled by his birth, age* »e^ 
TiceSj or merit to the uiUimited confidemce repo^^ in him. 
To be sacriBced to the interest^ policy, and ambition of di4 
great, is so much the coronion lot of the people > that ih»| 
nay appear uareasonable who pretend to complmn of il 
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That all mankind were made for kings alone, 446 
That subjects were but slaves, and what was whim. 
Or worse, in common men, was law in him ; 
Drunk with Prerogative, which Fate decreed 
To guard good kings, and tyrants to mislead ; 
IVhich in a fair proportion to deny 451 

Allegiance dares not, which to hold too high 
No good can wish, no coward king can dare, 
And held too high no English subject bear; 
Besieged by men of deep and subtle arts, 455 
Men void of principle, and damn'd with parts. 
Who saw his weakness, made their king their tool, 
Then most a slave when most he seem'd to rule : 
Taking all public steps for private ends. 
Deceived by favourites, whom he calFd friends. 
He had not strength enough of soul to find 
That monarchs, meant as blessings to mankind. 
Sink their great state, and stamp their fame un- 
done, 463 
When what was meant for all, they give to one. 

to be the victim of the frivolous gallantry of a favourite, and 
of his boyish caprices, seemed the object of peculiar indigna- 
tion," Hume. 

The following lines, written by our author, were engraved 
oa a cap of £500 value, presented by a Mr. Stephenson of 
lodgate HUl to Mr. Wilkes : 

Proud Buckingham, for law too mighty grown, 
A patriot dagger probed, and from the throne 
Sever'd its minion. In succeeding times 
May all those favourites who adopt his crimes, 
Partake his fate, and every Villiers feel 
The keen deep searchings of a Felton's steel. 



ListeniTi^ ujcorioos whilst a woman's pimt€ « 
ModelJM the ckurcli and parceird out the stite, 
Whilst (in the state oot more than women read) 
High- churchmen pre^tch'd, and turned his ptouf 

head. 
Tutor 'd to see with ministerial eyes^ 
Forbid to hear a loyal nation's cries i up 

Made to believe (what can't a favourite do) 
He heard a nation, hearing one or two ; 
Taught by state-quacks himseif secure to tbiak, 
And out of danger e^en on danger's brink ; 
Whilst power was daily crumbling^ &om his 
Whilst mnmmrs ran through an insulted land. 
As if to sanction tyrants Heaven was bouod, 
He proudly sought the ruin which he found. 



465 j Tlie intnguiag charajcter and retigimis prejadkei d 
Henrietta, contributed ia. ao ftmdl degree to the m«lsadi 
fate of h€T deluded huiibacid* Hex uEicooqueimbte tpfiH to^ 
taiiUKl her under the mast a,g;^ra.vated cifcumBtftoc^ of povef^ 
and diatresft, which she endured for a $eriet of years} ^i 
her fortitude was at length recompensed by wituesiii^ lie 
restoration of her son i an event which she surviir^ lipwaidi 
of nine yeats, during which period ah« resumed kor inSiieiKft 
over the v-^ra of England, &nd b^ her rooted pradilecnoo Ibr 
France and popery, rendered her eldest soa odious » itwl 
]»Ted the way for the removal of her ycungestp Hnme tbiM 
gloasea over her fatal influence and pernicious conniekt '* It 
ifi allowed ttial, bein^ of a pas&ionate temper, she prQci|iflitiiJ 
him into hasty and imprudent counsels. Her f«l%io4i lifci- 
wiatsto which abe was much addicted^ must be regaided t* 
great misfortune, since it augmented the j^lousy which pi^- 
railed against the court, and engaged h^ to procure ter 
Catholics some indulg^ncei i^bich were generally dbii*lfeM 
10 the natioPk*^ 
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Twelve years, twelve tedious and inglorious years. 
Did England, crusb'd by power, and awed by fears. 
Whilst proud Oppression struck at Freedom's root. 
Lament her senates lost, her Hampden mute : 482 
Illegal taxes and oppressive loans, 
In spite of all her pride, caird forth her groans ; 
Patience was heard her griefs aloud to tell, 485 
And Loyalty was tempted to rebel. 
Each day new acts of outrage shook the state, 

New courts were raised to give new doctrines 
weight ; 

State-Inquisitions kept the realm in awe, 489 

And cursed Star-Chambers made or ruled the law ; 

Juries were packed, and judges were unsound ; 



479] From 1628 to 1640 no parliament was summoned, 
ttd every endeavour was in that interval used to obtain 
Qo&ey from the people by the most vexatious and oppressive 
exactions, vnthout their consent, by their representatives. 
ArMtrary courts were erected, and the power of others en- 
laiged ; such were the high commission court, the star- 
chamber, the court of honour, the court of wards, the court 
of requests, &c. Patents and monopolies of almost every 
article were sold to individuals to the great injury of the 
paUic ; knighthood, coat and conduct money, forccxl loans, 
beoevolences, arbitrary imprisonments, billeting of soldiers, 
taartial law, and many other illegal methods were revived or 
mvented to extort money from the people, in order tQ support 
the profusion of the court. 

491] Lord Keeper Finch invented the famous expedient 
of ship money, and by his solicitation and importunities pre* 
vailed upon the major part of the judges of Westminster Hall, 
to declare as law in Hampden's case : that '* for the supply 
of shipping to defend the nation, the king might impose a tax 
upon the people ; that he was to be the judge of the necessity 
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Through the whole king^dom not one Pratt wi 

found. 
From the first moments of his giddy youth 
He hated senates, for they told him truth : 
At length against his will compeird to treat, 
Those whom he could not fright he strove to chi 
With base dissembling every grievance heard, 
And often giving, often broke hia word* 
Oh where shall hapless Truth for refuge fly, 
If kmgs, who should protect her, dare to lie? & 

Those who, the general good their real aim> 
Sought in their country's good their monarch's 

fame ; 
Those who were anxious for bis safety ; those 
Who were induced by duty to oppose, 
Their truth sus peeled ^ and their w^orth unknown, 
He held as foes and traitors to his throne^ 
Nor found his fatal error till the hour 
Of saving him was gone and past; till power 
Had shifted hands, to blast his bapkss reign ^ 



of such Ettpply, aud of the quantity to be imposed for it ^ t^ 
that he might imprison aa well m distrain in case of refo^' 
Croke and Hutton wer^ the ooly judges who veo tared lo di&~ 
sent flora this doctrine* 

500] John, King of Francej being dissuaded by htscott&cil 
froiQ his intended journey to Englandi^hete he had foron^rij 
been captive, under an apprehension that advantage migbt bo 
taken hy Ed ward, in the treaty then negotiating^ oF the ei'- 
cumslELDce of his enemy being in bis powerj made Ihi^ noble 
reply t "That though good taith were banished from the nsrt 
of th« enrtb, ihe ought stiil to retain her habimiioo in the 
breast of princes/^ 
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taking their faith and his repentance vain. 510 
Hence (be that curse confined to Gotham's foes) 
War, dread to mention, Civil War, arose; 
Ail acts of outrage and all acts of shame 
Stalk'd forth at large, disguised with honour's 

name: 
Rebellion, raising high her bloody hand, 515 

Spread universal havoc through the land ; 
With zeal for party, and with passion drunk, 
In public rage all private love was sunk ; 
Friend against friend, brother 'gainst brother stood, 
And the son's weapon drank the father's blood : 
Nature, aghast, and fearful lest her reign 
Should last no longer, bled in every vein. 

Unhappy Stuart ! harshly though that name 
Grates on my ear, I should have died with shame 
To see my king before his subjects stand, 525 

And at their bar hold up his royal hand ; 
At their commands to hear the monarch plead. 
By their decrees to see that monarch bleed ! 



523-528] Wilkes left the following remark on these lines. 

Sydney and Milton considered the death of Charles the First 

ia a different light. In the Memoirs of Algernon Sydney is a 

letter of the' Earl of Leicester to his son, in which is the following 

IMtsage : " It is said that a minister who hath married a Lady 

Lawrence here at Chelsea, hut now dwelling at Copenhagen, 

bemg there in company with you, said, ' I think you were 

none of the late king's judges nor guilty of his death.' 

'Guilty!* said you, *do you call that guilt 1 why it was 

the jostest and bravest action that ever was done in England, 

or any where else ; with other words to the same effect." 

There is scarcely any thing in the Roman classics superior 

VOL. II. K 
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What thougli thy faults were many and were peat? 
What though they shook the basis of the slate * 
In royalty secure thy person stood. 
And sacred was the fountain of thy blood, 
ViSe mmisters, who dared abuse their trust* 
Who dared seduce a king to be unjust. 
Vengeance, with justice leagued, with power made 
strong, 



to the followiD^ passage of MiUod, coaveyitig bisseutimeitbM 
the tmtisactlon. " Earn animi magnHudioem vobt&. d Civti^ 
itijecit Deus ut devictum armis vestris et dedititxwni jegm 
jwiicio mcl}ft^ judicare et coodemmatum puatre primi wtt' 
taliutn noa dubituretis. Fo^t tioc facinus turn iituiir€t nifciil 
humile ant au^stttm, nihil no a magnum aU]ue eicelium i4 
€OgiUre et facere debetis — amore llbertaEiBj religiDab, jn^titic* 
honestati^f patriae denique chaxitate accensos, i^antium pu* 

Johanuia MiUoai, Anglt, 
pro populo Anglicano dereusia. 

Cicero's worda relative to the death of Ci^ar maj to • 
good measure be applied to the iecotid of the Stuarts, Ch»3\m 
I* Miilon, in a nor her place, aays that he *' was ipm K 
Neronhr,^' T&tius glorio&issimi facbi cooaeieDtiil, aranes 
quantum in ipsia fuit, Ciesiirecn occidenjnt. Alib coiuiliaiSi 
uliis aaimus, alils occaslo, defitit: voluntas nemm* 

It was the favourite maxim of Brutus, that those who 
ID defiance of the law», and cannot be brought to a tritl 
ought to b^ taken off without a triaL He thereCore hi 
piaf^ned, executed and justified the death oT C^sar. Tbi 
conduct of the English iialionj with regard to Charles I 
itill clearerp Ilia deatli can never be pieterided to b« ill 
sassination. Our genius shudderai at a practice, too freqwH 
among our polite ndgh hours. The king had a l^gal Kill 
trial ; attended with all tlie fairtiess* aE^d even cacidatir, wl 
the circumatancea of a people^ stiU m armt for their libeniKl 
could permit. — (Fiiif». 
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I nobly crash'd, *' The king could do no wrong." 
et grieve not, Charles ! nor thy hard fortunes 

blame ; 
y took thy life, but they secured thy fame, 
ir greater crimes made thine like specks appear, 
Dd which the sun in glory is not clear. 540 
Ist thou in peace and years resigned thy breath ; 
Nfature's call hadst thou laid down in death, 
n a sleep, thy name by Justice borne 
the four winds, had been in pieces torn. 
', the virtue of a generous soul, 545 

letimes the vice, hath made thy memory whole, 
fortunes gave what virtue could not give, 
bade, the tyrant slain, the martyr live. 

8] Warburton, in a sermon he preached before the House 
)rds, on the 30th January, thus ably delineates the cha- 
r of Charles. 

rhe'king had many virtues, but all of so unsociable a 
as to do him neither service nor credit, 
flis religion, in which he was sincerely zealous, was 
un with scruples; and the simplicity if not the purity of 
orals was debased by casuistry. 

lis natural affections (a rare virtue in that high situa- 
were so excessive, as to render him a slave to all his 
and his social, so moderate, as only to enable him to 
it, not to preserve, his friends and servants. 
lis knowledge was extensive though not exact, and his 
ge clear though not keen ; yet his modesty far surpass- 
es magnanimity, his knowledge only made him ob- 
us to the doubts of his more ignorant ministers ; and 
ourage to the irresolutions of his less adventurous 
als. 

n a word, his princely qualities were neither great enough 
ad enough to succeed in that most difficult of all at- 
is, the enslaving a free and jealous people." 
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Ye Prfoces of the earth ! ye mighty few ! 
Who worlds subduing', can't yourselves iubdae ; 
Who J g'oodoesB scorn/d, wbh only to be great^ 
Whose breath is blasting, and whose voice is faU: 
Who own no law, no reason , but your will, 
And scorn restraint^ though 'tis from doing iU; 
Who of all passions groan beneath the worst, m 
Then only blessM when they make others curst; 
Think not, for wrongs like these, uuscourged to 

live I 
Long may ye sin, and long may Heaven forgjvi:; 
But when ye least expect, in sorrow's day. 
Vengeance shall fall more heavy for delay : $^ 
Nor think, that yengeance heap*d on you alone 
Shall (poor amends) for injured worlds atone: 
No, like some base distemper, which remains. 
Transmitted from the tainted father's veins st* 
In the son's blood, such broad and getieril cnmn 
Shall call down vengeance e*en to latest times. 
Call vengeance down on all who hear your namet 
And make their portion bitterness and shame. 

From land to land for years corapell'd to n^m. 
Whilst Usurpation lorded it at home, m 

Of majesty unmindful, forced to fly. 
Not daring, like a king, to reign or die, 
Recall'd to repossess his lawful throne 
More at his people's seeking than his owe. 
Another Charles succeeded. In the school 
Of travel he had learned to play the fool, 
And like pert pupils with dull tutors sent 
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To shame their country on the Continent, 
From love of England by long absence wean'd. 
From every court he every folly glean'd, 530 

And was, so close do evil habits cling, 
Till crown'd a beggar, and when crown'd, no king. 
Those grand and general powers which Heaven 
designed 
An instance of his mercy to mankind 
Were lost, in storms of dissipation hurFd, 585 
Nor would he give one hour to bless a world ; 
Lighter than levity which strides the blast, 
And of the present fond, forgets the past. 
He changed and changed, but every hope to curse. 
Changed only from one folly to a worse : 590 

State he resigned to those whom state could 

please ; 
Careless of majesty, his wish was ease ; 
Pleasure, and pleasure only, was his aim ; 
Kings of less wit might hunt the bubble fame ; 
Dignity through his reign was made a sport, 595 
Nor dared Decorum shew her face at court : 
Morality, was held a standing jest, 
And faith, a necessary fraud at best : 
Courtiers, their monarch ever in their view, 
Possess'd great talents, and abused them too : 600 
Whate'er was light, impertinent, and vain. 
Whatever was loose, indecent, and profane, 
(So ripe was folly, folly to acquit) 
Stood all absolved in that poor bauble, wit. 
In gratitude, alas ! but little read, 605 
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He let hb father's servants beg their bread, 
His falher*s faithful servants and his own, 
To place the foes of both aroond his ihrone 

Bad counsels he embraced through indolence. 
Through love of case, and not ihrougli want of 

sense ; 
He saw them wrong, but rather let thetn go tfu 
As right, than take the pains to naake them so. 
Women mled all, and ministers of state 
Were for commands at toilets forced to wait: 
Women J who have as monarchs graced the 
But never go?em*d well at second hand. 
To make all other errors slight appear^ 
In memory fix'd stand Dunkirk and Tangier 



606] Tke Cavaliei*^ were much disappoiDted at iheuegla 
their cisiius eiperieDced at the restoralioa, and eipiesaed gFfI 
di^snusftiction at ihe prefenDents bestowed tipoa th^ F/tib] 
Leriansr whose adherence td royally was thus conciliated tc 
confirmed. They said of the *' act of oitiviou ind of ii 
demnity," that the King bad passed an act of oblivion for hi 
friends, and of mdemoity for his enemies. 

The celiibiated I>r4. Isaac BarroWf iii ^ neat 
veyed his sense of theinstleutioa he experienced^ — 

Xe magis cfptavU rtdilurum, Carole^ utmift 
Kt nemo iensit tt rtdiisse mimn* 

Oh bow uiy breast did ever burtt 
To see my lawful king return ; 
Yet, wbibt his happy fate I ble^. 
No one has felt his io3uciice lesg^ 

€18] Dooklik, which wss delivered Co Cromwet) in 16 
waSi in \66'2^ sold by Charles I L to ihe ("^rench for .^"400,01 
which sum was immediately squandered awa^y upoti hit J 
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In memory fix'd so deep, that time in vain 619 
Shall strive to wipe those records from the brain, . 
Amboyna stands — Gods ! that a king could hold 
In such high estimate vile paltry gold, 
And of his duty be so careless found, 623 

That when the blood of subjects from the ground 
For vengeance call'd, he should reject their cry. 
And, bribed from honour, lay his thunders by, 
Give Holland peace, whilst English victims 

groan *d, 
And butcher'd subjects wander'd unatoned ! 
dear, deep injury to England's fame, 

tiBsses and their creatures. Hume artfully endeavours to 
exculpate Charles II. from this measure by imputing it to 
the advice of Clarendon and the parsimony of Parliament. 

618] Tangier, in Africa, formed a part of the dowry brought 
by Catherine of Portugal to Charles II. Vast sums of money 
were expended on the fortifications during the space of twenty 
years, after which to save the necessity of calling a Par- 
liament for the purpose of obtaining farther supplies for its 
support. Lord Dartmouth was sent with a fleet to destroy the 
Works, and to bring home all the men, which was effected in 
1684. 

621] The poet is guilty of an anachronism in imputing to 
Charles II. a tame submission to insult, of which no one but a 
James could have been guilty. The dreadful cruelties inflicted 
by the Dutch upon the English at Amboyna in 1622 were 
never surpassed under the Roman Emperors, nor in the cells 
of the inquisition. A detailed account of the transaction may 
be found in the first volume of Harris's Collection of Voyages. 
As characteristic of the commercial jealousy of the Dutch 
it is worthy of perusal, but too shocking to admit of an 
extract, but the steady apologist for all the crimes of the 
Stuarts endeavours to invent a plausible excuse for the in- 
famous apathy of James. 
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To them, to us, to all ! to him deep shame ! e» 
Of all the passions which from frailty spring, 
Avarice is that which least becomes a king. 

To crown the whole, scorning the public good, 
Which through his reign he little understood, 
Or little heeded, with too narrow aim fis$ 

He reassumed a bigot brother's claim. 
And having made time-serving senates bow, 
Suddenly died, that brother best knew how. 

No matter how — he slept amongst the dead, 
And James his brother reigned in his stead : 0m 
But such a reign — so glaring an offence 
In every step 'gainst freedom, law, and sense, 
'Gainst all the rights of Nature's general plan, 
'Gainst all which constitutes an Englishman, 
That the relation would mere fiction seem, 6i5 
The mock creation of a poet's dream ; 
And the poor bard's would, in this sceptic age, 
Appear as false as their historian's page. 



638] This line appears to imply that Charles was i 
by his brother ; his death was certainly sudden, attended witk 
some suspicious appearances, and happened at a critieil 
period ; but Burnet, who cannot be accused of partiality t* 
James, admits that he never heard any one suspect him ^ 
being accessory to his brother's death. 

648] Mr. Hume, in his History of the House of Sunrt, 
which he published before that of the House of Tudor, bii 
omitted no opportunity that offered for defending or palUatisg 
the arbitrary proceedings under the Scottish dynasty, tad 
very ingeniously endeavours to prove that the cruelties tmf 
cised by the Dutch on the English factors, at Amboyat, 
could not be resented as they ought. 
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Ambitious folly seized the seat of wit, 
Christians were forced by bigots to submit ; 650 
Pride without sense, without religion zeal, 
M&de daring inroads on the commonweal ; 
Stern Persecution raised her iron rod, 
And caird the pride of kings the power of God ; 
Conscience and fame were sacrificed to Rome, 
And England wept at Freedom's sacred tomb. 

Her laws despised, her constitution wrenched 
From its due natural frame, her rights retrenched 
Beyond a coward's sufferance, conscience forced, 
And healing justice from the crown divorced, 660 
Each moment pregnant with vile acts of jiower, 
Her patriot Bishops sentenced to the Tower, 
Her Oxford (who yet loves the Stuart name) 
Branded with arbitrary marks of shame, 
She wept — but wept not long ; to arms she flew, 
At Honour's call the avenging sword she drew, 
Tum'd all her terrors on the tyrant's head. 



G62] Alluding to the circumstances attending the com- 
i»iUal to the Tower, and acquittal in 1688 of Dr. Sancroft, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Lloyd, Bishop of St. Asaph, 
l>r.Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wells, Dr. Turner, Bishop of 
%, Dr. Lake, Bishop of Chichester, Dr. W hite, Bishop of 
l*eterborough.and Sir Jonathan Trelawney , Bishop of Bristol, 
'^bowcre to prevent disturbances carried to the Tower by 
^ater, the banks of the Thames being crowded with people 
u&pbring their blessing and expressing their indignation at 
the conduct of the court. Allusion is also made by the Poet 
to the illegal and violent proceedings adopted by James the 
Second against the fellows of Magdalen College Oxford, to 
compel them to elect a Roman Catholic for their President. 
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And sent bim ia despair to beg his bread * 
Whilst she, (may every state in such distress 
Dare with such zeal, and meet with such success) 
Whilst she, (may Gotham, should my abject mk^ 
Choose to enslave rather than free mankind, ^« 
Pursue her steps, tear the proud tyrant downj 
Nor let me wear if I abuse the crown) 
Whilst she, (tbroug:h every age in every land, 
Written in gold, let Revolution stand) 
Whilst she, secured in liberty and law. 
Found what she sought, a saviour in Nassau* ar» 



678] The illustrious house of Nassau, by a Euacesakxa ol 
heroes, established its claim to ihe ^aiilude of Europe DO !*« 
tha a to that of Hollaud ao d o f Eagi and . A s si atesiueo and u 
warriofs they with unequal means but undaunted resolutioii 
extended and confirmed the civil und religious (ibertiefi w 
mankind against the saugai nary and gloomy bigotry ofPhilif 
II. and the insatiable ambition of Louis X1V\ 

A departure in tliis country horn the protectant policy o' 
William HI, and an indifference on the part of the modent 
whigs to the prolestant priociples of their uncpmpromiiing 
ancestoTs» hufi paved the way for a restoration of Popish ai- 
cendancy and Ha attendant train of idolatry » ignorance, aed 
supers lition, tyranny, and persecution. The v»higa weie re- 
lieved from the odium of being the immediate authors otfkt 
fatal measUTe which wae p4:rpetrated however at their instance 
by their political opponents, who thus bauely saeriHced tl 
once their professed principles and the palladinm of Brid^ 
freedom ^ tlie best safeguard under Providence of the Bnlisfe 
coD&dtution on the coward plea of ejtpedieucy, and in weall 
and credulous reliance on the proverbial moderation and good 
faith of Popish priests and jeiuitfl* 
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complete Churchiirs poetical sketch of a portion of the 
history of England, we subjoin a very ingenious chronolo- 
summary of its sovereigns from the Conquest, giving one 
nly to each reign, and that comprising its most distinguish- 
venU It was written as a memoriter exercise by Daniel 
ff Esq. F.R.S. in the reign of George the Second, the 
therefore relating to whose successors have been added 
e present occasion. 

.. I. William the Norman conquers England's state. 
.. II. In his own forest, Rufus meets his fate. 

I. Though elder Robert lives, Henry succeeds. 
fiEN. For Stephen^s dubious title Albion bleeds. 

II. Victorious Henry bows to Becket's shade. 

. I. And Richard lion's heart a prisoner's made. 
Deserted John to Rome submits his throne. 

III. Now slave, now tyrant, see his long-lived Son, 

I. From Edward's hand, Scotland her king receives, 

II. His Heir his power to wretched minions gives. 

III. Two captive monarchs grace third Edward^s train. 
.11. Richard scarce claims a tear, deposed and slain. 

IV. Domestic foes fourth Henry* s arms engage. 

V. France feels at Agincourt fifth Henry's rage. 

VI. The Sixth, France, England, Son, life — all must 

quit. 

IV. Gay gallant Edward, Love and Conquest greet. 

V. 0*er his^^i/'s head the crown uncertain hangs. 
.III. With royal blood fell Richard stains his fangs. 

VII. Tudor the roses joins, and faction quells. 

Vlll 'Harry's fierce hah ! monks, nuns, and pope expels. 

VI. Religion Edward's short-lived bloom deplores. 
r. Mary her Rome with ten-fold rage restores. 

i. Eliza forms the church and humbles Spain. 

J I. No kingly virtues mark weak James's reign. 

, I. Charles, by the axe, before his palace dies. 

w. Stern Cromwell views the crown with eager eyes. 
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Chas. II. False power, false pleasures, flatter Char Us Jt- 

stored. 
James II. 'Gainst James law, conscience, freedom draw the 

sword. 
Will. III. The sword consigned to William's patriot haod, 
Mary. And Mary*s virtues save the sinking land. 
Anne, In peace inglorious Anna's laurels fade. 
Geo. I. See George the Brunswick line majestic lead. 
Geo. II. Wealth, glory, peace, our second George attend. 
G eo. III. His grandson Uiree-score years his people's fnend. 

Colonial loss and Gallia's rage sustain'd. \ 

Geo. IV. George four, the arts and London's pride main/ 

tain'd. C 

Will. IV. Reform — the boon from sailor William gainedJ 

Victoria In prime of youth Victoria mounts the throne, 

And makes her subjects' willing hearts her own. 

In her loved Albert and their blooming race. 

Their high descent and higher worth we trace. 



Thirty-five sovereigns from the Conqueror to William IV. 
both inclusive, 1066 — 1837, give an average of 22 years to 
each reign. 

. During the same period thirty-three sovereigns reigned 
in France, from Philip I. to Charles X. I06I— 1830, whicfc 
increases the average duration of their reigns to upwards d 
23 years, but such average is materially affectcMi by the 
extraordinary fact of the united reigns of Louis XIV. and 
XV. amounting to 131 years, and which had it been n- 
corded of some ancient dynasty would scarcely have obtained 
credit. 

The three longest reigns are those of Henry III. (56) £d- 
ward III. (50) and George III. (59) each being the third o 
his name. 

George III. is the only English monarch who was up 
wards of 80 years of age when he died, and his grandfatfae 
George II. and his son William IV. are the only others wiu 
attained the age of 70. 



GOTHAM. 

BOOK III. 

CAN the fond mother from herself depart ? 
Can she forget the darling of her heart, 
The little darling whom she bore and bred, 
Nursed on her knees, and at her bosom fed, 
To whom she seem'd her every thought to give, 5 
And in whose life alone she seem'd to live ? 
Yes, from herself the mother may depart. 
She may forget the darling of her heart, 
The little darling whom she bore and bred. 
Nursed on her knees, and at her bosom fed, 10 
To whom she seem'd her every thought to give. 
And in whose life alone she seem'd to live ; 
But I cannot forget, whilst life remains, 
And pours her current through these swelling 

veins, 
Whilst Memory offers up at Reason's shrine ; 15 
But I cannot forget that Gotham's mine. 

Can the stem mother, than the brutes more wild. 
From her disnatured breast tear her young child. 
Flesh of her flesh, and of her bone the bone. 
And dash the smiling babe against a stone ? 20 

1] Isaiah, chap. xliz. v. 15. 
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Yes J the stern mother, than the brutes more wild, 
From her disnatured breast may tear her child, 
Flesh of her flesh, and of her bone the bone, 
And dash the smiling babe against a stone ; 
But I, (forbid it, Heaven 1} but I can ne'er 55 
The love of Gotham from this bosom tear ; 
Can ne'er so far true royalty pervert 
From its fair course^ to do my people hurt* 

Witb how much ease, with bow much con- 
Meuce, 
As if^ superior to each grosser sense m 

Reason had only, in full power array 'd^ 
To manifest her will, and be obey'd, 
Men make resolves, and pass into decrees 
The motions of the mind j with bow much ease, 
In such resolves, doth passion make a fiaw, » 
And bring to nothing what waa raised to law { 

In empire young , scarce warm on Gotham's 
throne. 
The dangers and the sweets of power unknown, 
Pleased, though I scarce know why, like some 

young child, 
Whose little senses each new toy turns wild, w 
How do I hold sweet dalliance with my crown, 
And wanton with dominion, how lay down> 
Without the sanction of a precedent, 
Rules of most large and absolute extent; 
Rules, which from sense of pubhc virtue springs 
And all at once commence a patriot king ! 

But, for the day of trial is at hand, 
And the whole fortunes of a mighty land 
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/be Staked on me, and all their weal or woe 

Must from my good or evil conduct flow, 5o 

VTill I, or can I, on a fair review, 

As I assume that name, deserve it too ? 

Have I well weigh'd the great, the noble, part 

I'm now to play ? have I explored my heart. 

That labyrinth of fraud, that deep dark cell, w 

^JHiere, unsuspected e'en by me, may dwell 

Ten thousand follies ? have I found out there 

^Vhat I am fit to do, and what to bear ? 

Have I traced every passion to its rise, 

Nor spared one lurking seed of treacherous vice ? 

Have I familiar with my nature grown ? 

•And am I fairly to myself made known ? 

A patriot king — ^why, 'tis a name which bears 
The more immediate stamp of Heaven ; which 

wears 
The nearest, best, resemblance we can shew 65 
Of God above, through all his works below. 

To still the voice of discord in the land, 
To make weak Faction's discontented band. 
Detected, weak, and crumbling to decay, 69 

With hunger pinch*d, on their own vitals prey ; 
like brethren, in the selfsame interests warm'd, 
like different bodies with one soul informed ; 
To make a nation, nobly raised above 
All meaner thought, grow up in common love ; 
To give the laws due vigour, and to hold is 

That secret balance, temperate, yet bold, 
I With such an equal hand, that those who fear 
May yet approve, and own my justice clear ; 
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To be a common father, to secure 

The weak from violence, from pride the poor; m 

Vice and her son« to banish in disgrace, 

To make Corruption dread to shew her face ; 

To bid afflicted Virtue take new state. 

And be at last acquainted with the great; 

Of all religions to elect the best, 

Nor let her priests be made a standing jest ; 

Rewards for worth with liberal hand to carve, 

To love the arts, nor let the artists starve; 

To make fair plenty through the realm increase, 

Give fame in war, and happiness in peace ; ^ 

To see my people virluousj great and free. 

And know that all those blessings flow from mej 

i 'tis a joy too exquisite, a thought 

Which flatters Nature more than flattery ought; 

*Tis a great, glorious ta:sk, for man too hard, s^ 

But no less great, less glorious, the reward ; 

The best reward which here to man Is given, 

'Tis more than earth, and little short of heaven ; 

A task (if such comparison may be) 

The same in nature, differing in degree, 10* 

Like that which God^ on whom for aid I cali, 

Performs with ease, and yet performs to all* 

How much do they mistake, how little know 
Of kings, of kingdoms, and the pains which flow 
From royalty, who fancy that a crown, m 

Because it glistens, must be lined with down I 
With outside shew, and varu appearance caua:hti 
They look no farther, and, by Folly taught. 
Prize high the toys of thrones, bwt never find 
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One of the many cares which lurk behind. no 
The gem they worship which a crown adorns, 
Nor once suspect that crown is lined with thorns. 
Oh, might reflection folly's place supply ! 
Would we one moment use her piercing eye, 
Then should we find what woe from grandeur 

springs, 115.^ 

And learn to pity, not to envy kings. 

The villager, bom humbly and bred hard, 
Content his wealth, and Poverty his guard. 
In action simply just, in conscience clear. 
By guilt untainted, undisturb'd by fear, 120 

His means but scanty, and his wants but few, 
Labour his business, and his pleasure too, 
Enjoys more comforts in a single hour 
Than ages give the wretch condemned to power. 

Caird up by health he rises with the day, 125 
And goes to work, as if he went to play, 
Whistling off toils, one half of which might make 
The stoutest Atlas of a palace quake ; 
'Gainst heat and cold, which make us cowards 

faint. 
Hardened by constant use, without complaint iso 
He bears what we should think it death to bear : 
Short are his meals, and homely is his fare ; 
His thirst he slakes at some pure neighbouring 

brook. 
Nor asks for sauce where Appetite stands cook. 
When the dews fall, and when the sun retires 135 
Behind the mountains, when the village fires. 
Which, waken'd all at once, speak supper nigh, 

VOL. II. L 
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At distance catclij and fix bis longing eye, 
Homeward he hies, and with his manly brood isa 
Of raw-boned cubs enjoys that clean coarse food 
Which^ seasoned with good humour^ his fond 

bride 
*Gainst his return is happy to provide ; 
Then, free from care, and free from thoughtj he 

creeps 
Into his straw, and till the morning sleeps* 

Not so the king — with anxious cares opprest 
His bosom labours, and admits not rest : 
A glorious wretch ; he sweats beneath the welgbt 
Of majesty, and gives up ease for state : 
E'en when bis smiles, which by the fools of pride 
Are treasured and preserved from side to side, 150 
Fly round the court, even when compelFd by 

form; 
He seems most calm, his soul is in a storm; 
Care, like a spectre, seen by hira alone, 
With all her nest of vipers, round bis throne 
By day crawls full in view ; when night bids 

sleep^ 
Sweet nurse of Nature, o'er the senses creep ; 
When Misery herself no more complains, 
And slaves, if possible, forget their chains ; 
Though his sense weakens, though his eyes grof 

dim, 
That rest, which comes to all, comes not to him* 
Ken at that hour, Care, tyrant Care, forbids 
The dew of sleep to fall upon his lids ; 
From night to night she watches at his bed ; 
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Ambitious folly seized the seat of wit, 
Christians were forced by bigots to submit ; 650 
Pride without sense, without religion zeal, 
IVIade daring inroads on the commonweal ; 
Stern Persecution raised her iron rod, 
And call'd the pride of kings the power of God ; 
Ck>nscience and fame were sacrificed to Rome, 
And England wept at Freedom's sacred tomb. 

Her laws despised, her constitution wrenched 
From its due natural frame, her rights retrench'd 
Beyond a coward's su£Perance, conscience forced. 
And healing justice from the crown divorced, 660 
Each moment pregnant with vile acts of power, 
Her patriot Bishops sentenced to the Tower, 
Her Oxford (who yet loves the Stuart name) 
Branded with arbitrary marks of shame, 
She wept — ^but wept not long ; to arms she flew, 
At Honour's call the avenging sword she drew, 
Tum'd all her terrors on the tyrant's head, 



662] Alluding to the circumstances attending the com- 
mittal to the Tower, and acquittal in 1688 of Dr. Sancroft, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Lloyd, Bishop of St. Asaph, 
Dr. Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wells, Dr. Turner, Bishop of 
Ely, Dr. Lake, Bishop of Chichester, Dr. White, Bishop of 
Peterborough, and Sir Jonathan Trelawney . Bishop of Bristol, 
who were to prevent disturbances carried to the Tower by 
water, the banks of the Thames being crowded with people 
imploring their blessing and expressing their indignation at 
the conduct of the court. Allusion is also made by the Poet 
to the illegal and violent proceedings adopted by James the 
Second against the fellows of Magdalen College Oxford, to 
compel them to elect a Roman Catholic for their President. 
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I was a mere, mere mortal, and no more, 
One of the herd^ a lump of common clay, m 
Informed witli life, to die and pass away) 
Since t became a king^ and Gotham's throne, 
With full aud ample power, became my own ; 
Thrice hath the moon her wonted course pursued, 
Thrice hath she lost her fonn,and thrrce renew'dj 
Since deep, kind sleep i who like a tVieud supplkft 
New vigour for new toil, hath closed these eyes : 
Nor, if my toils are answered with success. 
And I am made an instrument to bless 
The people whom I love, shall I repine; u& 

Theirs be the benetit, the labour mine. 

Mindful of that high rank in which I standi 
Of millions lord J sole ruler in the land. 
Let me, and Reason shall her aid afford, 
Rule my own spirit, of myself be lord, ip 

With an ill grace that monarch wears hts crown* 
Who, stern and hard of nature, wears a frown 
'Gainst faults in other men, yet all the while 
Meets his own vices with a partial smile. 
How can a king (yet on record we find j§s 

Such kingti have been, such curses of mankind) 
Enforce that law 'gainst some poor subject elf 
Which Conscience tells him be hath broke himself' 
Can he some petty rogue to justice call 
For robbing one^when he himself robs all? 5«* 
Must not, unless extinguished, conscience fly 
Into bis cheek, and blast hts fading eye, 
To scourge the oppressor, when the state, distresi^d 
And sunk to ruin, is by him oppressed ? 
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Against bimself doth he not sentence ^ve ; 205 
If one must die, t' other's not fit to live. 

Weak is that throne, and in itself unsound, 
Which takes not solid virtue for its ground. 
All envy power in others, and complain 
Of that which they would perish to obtain. £io 
Nor can those spirits, turbulent and bold, 
Not to be awed by threats, nor bought with gold, 
Be hushM to peace, but when fair legal sway 
Makes it their real interest to obey, 
When kings, and none but fools can then rebel, 
Not less in virtue, than in power, excel. si6 

Be that my object, that my constant care, 
And may my souFs best wishes centre there ; 
Be it my task to seek, nor seek in vain. 
Not only how to live, but how to reign, 220 

And to those virtues which from reason spring. 
And grace the man, join those which grace the 
king. 

First, (for strict duty bids my care extend 
And reach to all, who on that care depend, 
Bids me with servants keep a steady hand, 225 
And watch o*er all my proxies in the land) 
First, (and that method reason shall support) 
Before I look into and purge my court. 
Before I cleanse the stable of the state 
Let me fix things which to myself relate : 230 

That done, and all accounts well settled here. 
In resolution firm, in honour clear. 
Tremble, ye slaves ! who dare abuse your trust. 
Who dare be villains when your king is just. 
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Are there, amongst those officers of state. 
To whom our sucred power we delegate , 
Who hold our place and office in the realm. 
Who, in our name coiumiBsioned, guide the 

helm; 
Are there who, trusting to our love of ease, 
Oppress our subjectSp wrest our just decrees, m 
And make the laws, warped from their fair 

intentf 
To speak a language which they never meant ; 
Are there such men, and can the fools depend 
On holding out in safety to their end ? 
Can they so much, from thoughts of danger free. 
Deceive themselves, so much misdeem of me, e*6 
To think that I will prove a statesman's tool, 
And live a stranger where I ought to rule? 
What I to my&elf and to my state unjust. 
Shall I from ministers take things on trust, ^ 
And, sinking low the credit of my throne, 
Depend upon dependents of my own ? 
Shall I, most certain source of future cares, 
Not use my judgment, but depend on theirs ? 
Shall 1, true puppet-like, be mocked with state, 
Have nothing but the name of being great; 
Attend at councils which 1 must not weigh, 
Do what they bid, and what they dictate, sayt 
Enrobed, and hoisted up into my chair. 
Only to be a royal cipher there ? ^ 

Perish the thought — *tis treason to my throne — 
And who hut thinks it, could his thoughts be 

known, 
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Insults me more than he, who leagued with Hell, 
Shall rise in arms, and 'gainst my crown rebel. 
The wicked statesman, whose false heart 
pursues 
A train of guilt, who acts with double views, s66 
And wears a double face ; whose base designs 
Strike at his monarch's throne ; who under- 
mines 
E'en whilst he seems his wishes to support ; 
Who seizes all departments ; packs a court ; 270 
Maintains an agent on the judgment- seat 
To screen his crimes, and make his frauds com- 
plete ; 
New -models armies, and around the throne 
Will suffer none but creatures of his own ; 
Conscious of such his baseness, well may try, 275 
Against the light to shut his master's eye. 
To keep him coop'd, and far removed from those 
Who, brave and honest, dare his crimes disclose. 
Nor ever let him in one place appear, 279 

Where truth, unwelcome truth, may wound his 
ear. 
Attempts like these, well weigh 'd, themselves 
proclaim. 
And, whilst they publish, baulk their author's aim. 
Kings must be blind into such snares to run, 
Or, worse, with open eyes must be undone. 
The minister of honesty and worth 285 

Demands the day to bring his actions forth ; 
Calls on the sun to shine with fiercer rays. 
And braves that trial which must end in praise. 
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None fly t lie day, and seek the shades of ni^bt» 
But those whose actions cannot bear the iight ; 
None wish their king in ig^oorance to hold m 
But those who feel that knowledg^e must tinfold 
Their hidden guiJt ; and, that dark mist dbpell'd 
By which their places and their lives are held^ 
Confusion wait them, and, by justice led, eijs 
In vengeance fall on every traitor*s head. 

Aware of this, and cautton'd 'g-ainst the pit 
Where kings have oft been lost, shall I submit, 
And rust in chains like these ? shall I give way^ 
And whilst my helpless subjects fall a prey xw 
To power abused, in ignorance sit down, 
Nor dare assert the honour of my crown ? 
When stem rebellion, (if that odious name 
Justly belongs to those whose only aim, 
Is to preserve their country ; who oppose^ m 
In honour leagued, none but their country *s foes; 
Who only seek their own, and found their cause 
In due regard for violated laws) 
When stern rebellion, who do longer feels 
Nor fears rebuke, a nation at her heels, m 

A nation up in arms, though strong not proud, 
Knocks at the palace gate, and, calling loud 
For due redress, presents » from truth's fair pen, 
A list of wrongs, not to be borne by men : 
How must that king be humbled, bow disgrace 
All that is royal in his name and place, sifi 

Who, thus call'd forth to answer, can advance 
No other plea but that of ignorance ! 
A vile defence, which, was his all at stake, 
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The meanest sabject well might blush to make ; 
A filUiy source from whence shame ever springs ; 
A stain to all, but most a stain to kings. 
The soul, with great and manly feelings warm'd. 
Panting for knowledge, rests not till informed ; 
And shall not I, fired with the glorious zeal, 325 
Feel those brave passions which my subjects feel ? 
Or can a just excuse from ignorance flow 
To me, whose first great duty is — ^to know ? 

Hence, Ignorance : — thy settled, dull, blank eye. 
Would hurt me, though I knew no reason why— 
Hence, Ignorance ! — thy slavish shackles bind 331 
The free-bom soul, and lethargise the mind — 
Of thee, begot by Pride, who look'd with scorn 
On every meaner match, of thee was born 
That grave inflexibility of soul 335 

Which Reason can't convince, nor fear control ; 
Which neither arguments, nor prayers can reach. 
And nothing less than utter ruin teach — 
Hence, Ignorance ! — hence to that depth of night 
Where thou wast bom, where not one gleam of 

light 340 

May wound thine eye — hence to some dreary cell 

Where monks with superstition love to dwell ; 

Or in some college soothe thy lazy pride. 

And with the heads of colleges reside ; 

Pit mate for Royalty thou canst not be, S45 

And if no mate for kings, no mate for me. 

Come, Study ! like a torrent swelFd with rains. 
Which, rashing down the mountains, o'er the 
' plains, 
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Spreads horror witJe, and yet, in horror kind^ 
Leaves seeds of future fruitfulness behind ; ^ 
Come, Study ! — painful though thy course, and 

slow, 
Thy real worth by thy effects we know — 
Parent of Knowledge, come — ^not thee I call 
Who J grave and dull, in college or in hall 
Dost sit, all solemn sad, and moping, weigh aw 
Things which, wben found, thy labours can't re- 

Nor In one band, fit emblem of thy trade, 
A rod ; in l' other, gaudily array'd, 
A hornbook , gilt and letter 'd, call I thee. 
Who dost jn form preside o'er A, B, C^ — ^ 
Nor (Siren though thou art, and thy strange 

ch arras » 
As *twere by magic, lure men to thine arms) 
Do I call thee, who^ through a winding maze, 
A labyrinth of puzxltng pleasing ways, 
Dost lead us at the last to those rich plains, ^ 
Where, in full glory, real Science reigns; 
Fair though thou art, and lovely to mine eye, 
Though full rewards in thy possession lie 
To crown man's wish, and do tliy favourites grace, 
Though, (was I station 'd in an humbler place) s|o 
I could be ever happy in thy sight^ 
Toil with thee all the day, and through the night, 
Toil on from watch to watch, bidding my eye, 
Fast rivetted on science, sleep defy. 
Yet (such the hardships which from empire &ow) 
Must I thy sweet society forego, ^ 
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And to some happy rival's arms resign 

Those charms which can, alas ! no more be mine. 

No more from hour to hour, from day to day. 
Shall I pursue thy steps, and urge my way seo 
Where eager love of science calls ; no more 
Attempt those paths which man ne'er trod before ; 
No more the mountain scaled, the desert cross'd 
Losing myself, nor knowing I was lost. 
Travel through woods, through wilds, from morn 
to night, 385 

From night to morn, yet travel with delight, 
And haying found thee, lay me down content. 
Own all my toil well paid, my time well spent. 

Farewell, ye Muses too, — for such mean things 
Must not presume to dwell with mighty kings — 
Farewell, ye Muses ! though it cuts my heart. 
E'en to the quick, we must for ever part. 

When the fresh morn bade lusty Nature wake ; 
When the birds, sweetly twittering through the 

brake, 
Tone their soft pipes ; when from the neighbouring 
bloom 395 

Sipping the dew, each zephyr stole perfume ; 
When all things with new vigour were inspired. 
And seem'd to say they never could be tired. 
How often have we strayM, whilst sportive rhyme 
Deceived the way, and clipp'd the wings of Time, 
O'er hill, o*er dale, how often laugh'd to see 401 
Yourselves made visible to none but me. 
The clown, his works suspended, gape and stare. 
And seem'd to think that L conversed with air. 



WheQ the sun, beating on the parched soil, m5 
Beem'd to proclaim an interval of toil i 
When a faint languor crept through every breiatj 
And thingi most used to labour wi&h*d for rest, 
How often, underneath a reverend oak^ 
Where safe and fearless of the impious stroke, 4 lo 
Some sacred Dryad lived: or in some grove 
Where, with capricious fingers, Fancy wove 
Her fairy bower, whilst Nature all the while 
Look'd on, and viewed her mockeries with asmilCi 
Have we held converse sweet i how often laid^ 4i5 
Fast by the Thames, in Ham*s inspiring: shade, 
Amongst those poets which make up your train, 
And, after death, pour forth the sacred strain, 
Have I, at your command, in verse grown grey, 
But not impaired, heard Dryden tune that lay m 
Which might have drawn an angel froifl his spherei 
And kept him from his office listening here* 



422] The I wo foHowing lines were intended tci dose thw 
seQ^acEj but CliuTchiil did not thmk proper to print dieiu£ 

Whilst Pope with envy stung, inflamed witU pride, 
Piped lo the vacint air pn t' other &4&m 

We have hefore remarked the pre fore nc« Churchjll eDier* 
tained for Drjden as an original poet when compared witb 
Pope : but while the poems of the latter, the most ci^rr^j 
eleigaiitf and highly finished in our language^ breathe tb« 
purest morality, the moat perfect humanity and benevolenci; 
the ciuthor in tlie commerce of life shewed himself doI 
scmpulousty moral, and waa a selfish, splenetic, malevolent 
bein^. The frie mis ^ whom moat he loved, Atterbur^'^Olfoft!* 
and Bolinghroke^ were the sworn enemies of the liberties al 
]m countryp and on them he lavished the swe^ loce&se of i 
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When dreary Night, with Morpheus in her train , 
Led on by Silence to resume her reign, 
With darkness covering, as with a robe. 4S5 

I The scene of levity, blank'd half the globe, 
; How oft, enchanted with your heavenly strains, 
{ Which stole me from myself ; which in soft chains 
Of music bound my soul ; how oil have I, 
Sounds more than human floating through the sky, 
Attentive sat, whilst Night, against her will, 43i 
Transported with the harmony, stood still ! 
How oft in raptures, which man scarce could bear, 
Have I, when gone, still thought the Muses there. 
Still heard their music, and, as mute as death. 
Sat all attention, drew in every breath. 
Lest, breathing all too rudely, I should wound 
And mar that magic excellence of sound ; 
Then, Sense returning with return of day. 
Have chid the night, which fled so fast away. 440 



delicate, exquisite praise, which ought only to have been the 
meed of virtue. That BoHngbroke thought for him is generally 
tdmitted ; and therefore Pope might very well say, speaking 
of bis grotto at Twickenham : 

Here, nobly pensive, St. John sate and thought. 

St John continued in his exile, the guide, philosopher and 
biend of Pope, sent him from France the plan of the Essay 
on Man, and even sketched out the ornaments. The reason- 
ing part of it the poet did not at first comprehend. Boling- 
broke's posthumous works, and the first edition of the Essay, 
folly prove this. Instead of 

Let us (since life can little more supply 
. Than just to look about us and to die) 
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Such my pursuits, and such my joys of yort 
Such were my mates, but now my mates no more* 
Placed out of Envy's walk^ (for Envy, sure, 
Would never haunt the cottage of the poor, m 
Would never stoop to wound my homespun lays) 



EiXpaiiate free a'er all ihU si^ene af man ; 
A migtity maz,e ! bat Dot without a plan — 

It was at first pu bibbed, 

A mighty maze I of walks wilhout a plan. 

In tbe fourth epistle likewise tbese iinea of the first edltbfli 

God sends net ill, 'tis nature lets it tallj 
Or chaace escape r and man improves it alL 

were in the later editiona altered to the four following : 

God Aeoda not ill ; if rightly nnderstoodt 
Or ptirtial ill is unl venial gODd» 
O? change admitSt nr nature lets it hM^ 
Short, and but rare, till man itn proved it all, 

Crnusax wrote a^inst the ^rfit impression of the fjSB9.f, 
Warburton itigeDiouslj defeuded the poem from one of tbt 
subfi^qui^nt editions. 

Time has now fixed the standard of public opinion respcei- 
ing Pope, to whom may be applied the observation of a ce^^ 
braied foreign writer on the literary characttir of Fonteaellcp 
" It a et^ mtta amtredit au dessun tie Uf itz /p* i^avant (pufla) 
uui jt*ojit pan eu 1$ dun Fifitenti&riM 

There were nntwantbg&ome wboseadmtratioti forChurcMII 
induced them to rale him higher than eitlser Dry den or FojiCt 
as appears from tlie fttl lowing extract from a conlemporirv 
poetical epistle . 

Youll own the great Churchill posst^&seSj I bope, 
More fancy than Cowley, more numbers tiian Pope, 
Mora strength too iban Diyden, for think on what*? ptsW 
He liiis not only rivalt'd but heat him at last. 
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With some few friends, and some small share of 

praise. 
Beneath oppression, undisturbed by strife, 
In peace I trod the humble vale of life. 
Farewell, these scenes of ease, this tranquil state ; 
Welcome the troubles which an empire wait : 450 
Light toys from this day forth I disavow ; 
They pleased me once, but cannot suit me now : 
To common men all common things are free, 
What honours them might fix disgrace on me. 
Caird to a throne, and o'er a mighty land 455 
Ordain*d to rule, my head, my heart, my hand, 
Are all engross'd ; each private view withstood. 
And task'd to labour for the public good : 
Be this my study ; to this one great end 
May every thought, may every action tend. 460 

Let me the page of history turn o'er. 
The instructive page, and heedfully explore 
What faithful pens of former times have wrote 
Of former kings ; what they did worthy note, 464 
What worthy blame ; and from the sacred tomb 
Where righteous monarchs sleep, where laurels 

bloom 
Unhurt by time, let me a garland twine 
Which, robbing not their fame, may add to mine. 

Nor let me with a vain and idle eye 
Glance o'er those scenes, and in a hurry fly 470 
Quick as a post which travels day and night ; 
Nor let me dwell there, lured by false delight ; 
And, into barren theory betray'd, 
forget that monarchs are for action made. 
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When amorous Spring, repairing^ all bis cbarmSt 
Calls Nature forth from hoary Winter's arms, 
Where, like a virgin to some lecher sold. 
Three wretched months, she lay benumb'dj and 

cold J 
When the weak flower, which, Bhrm king from the 

breath 
Of the Tude North, and timorous of deaths *B0 
To its kind mother earth for shelter fled, 
And on her bosom hid its tender head. 
Peeps forth afresh, and, cheer*d by milder skies, 
Bids in full splendour all her beauties rise, 
The hive is up in arms — ^expert to leach, m 

Nor, proudly J to be taught unwilling, each 
Seems from her fellow a new zeal to catch; 
Strength in her limbs^ and on her wings dispateh^ 
The bee goes forth ; from herb to herb she fliei> 
From flower to flower, and loads ber labouring 

thighs 
With treasured sweets, robbing those flowers, 

which, left, «« 

Find not themselves made poorer by the theft, 
Their scents as lively, and their looks as fair. 
As if the pillager had not been there. 
Ne'er doth she flit on Pleasure*s silken wing; *?s 
Ne'er doth she, loitering, let the bloom of Spring 
Unrifled pass, and on the downy breast 
Of some fair flower indulge untimely rest : 
Ne'er doth she, drinking deep of those rich dew* 
Which chemist Night prepared, that faith abii&e 
Due to the hive, and, selflsh in her toils, 
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To her own private use convert the spoils : 
Love of the stock first call'd her forth to roam, 
And to the stock she brings her booty home. 

Be this my pattern — as becomes a king, 505 
Let me fly all abroad on Reason's wing : 
Let mine eye, like the lightning, through the earth 
Run to and fro, nor let one deed of worth, 
Id any place and time, nor let one man. 
Whose actions may enrich dominion's plan, 510 
Escape my note : be all, from the first day 
Of Nature to this hour, be all my prey. 
From those whom Time, at the desire of Fame, 
Hath spared, let Virtue catch an equal flame : 
From those who, not in mercy, but in rage, 515 
Time hath reprieved to damn from age to age, 
Let me take warning, lesson'd to distil. 
And, imitating Heaven, draw good from ill : 
Nor let these great researches in my breast 
A monument of useless labour rest ; 520 

No — let them spread— the effects let Gotham share, 
And reap the harvest of their monarch's care : 
Be other times, and other countries known. 
Only to give fresh blessings to my own. 

Let me, (and may that God to whom I fly, 525 
On whom for needful succour I rely 
In this great hour, that glorious God of truth, 
Through whom I reign, in mercy to my youth. 
Assist my weakness, and direct me right ; 
From every speck which hangs upon the sight 530 
Purge my mind's eye, nor let one cloud remain 
To spread the shades of error o'er my brain), 

VOL. II, M 



Let mCj impartial, with unweaTiet] thought, 
Try men and ihi Fig's ; let me, as monaichs ought. 
Examine well on what ray power depends; bs& 
What are the general princi pies ^ and ends 
Of goverBment ; how empire first beg^an ; 
And wherefore man was raised to reign o'er mao< 

Let me consider ; as from one great source 
We see a thousand rivers take their couracj mo 
Dispersed J and into different channels led, 
Yet by their parent still supplied and fed. 
That government, (though branch*d out fat and 

wide, 
In various modes to various lands applied) 
However it differs in its outward frame ^ ^ 

In the main ground works every where the same; 
The same her view, though different her plan, 
Her grand and general view— the good of man* 
Let me find out, by reason's sacred beams, 
What system in itself most perfect seems, s» 
Most worthy man, moat likely to conduce 
To all the purposes of general use ; 
Let me find, too^ where, by fair reason tried, 
It fails, when to particulars applied ; 
Why in that mode all nations do not join ^ ^ 
And, chiefly, why it cannot suit with mine* 

Let me the gradual rise of empires trace, 
Till they seem fouoded on perfection's base ; 
Then (for when human tilings have made their way 
To excellence, they hasten to decay) ^^ 

Let me, whilst observation lends her clue. 
Step after step to their decline pursue, 
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Enabled by a chain of facts to tell 

Not only how they rose, but why they fell. 

Let me not only the distempers know 565 

Which in all states from common causes grow, 
But likewise those, which, by the will of Fate, 
On each peculiar mode of empire wait ; 
Which in its very constitution lurk, 
Too sure at last, to do its destined work : 570 
Let me, forewarned, each sign, each system learn, 
That I my people's danger may discern. 
Ere 'tis too late wished health to re-assure. 
And, if it can be found, find out a cure. 

Let me, (though great, grave brethren of the 
gown 575 

Preach all faith up, and preach all reason down. 
Making those jar, whom reason meant to join, 
And vesting in themselves a right divine) 
Let me, through reason's glass, with searching eye. 
Into the depth of that religion pry sso 

Which law hath sanction 'd : let me find out there 
What's form, what's essence; what, like vagrant air. 
We well may change ; and what, without a crime, 
Cannot be changed to the last hour of time ; 
Nor let me suffer that outrageous zeal 585 

Which, without knowledge, furious bigots feel, 
Fair in pretence, though at the heart unsound, 
These separate points at random to confound. 

The times have been, when priests have dared 
to tread. 
Proud and insulting, on their monarch's head ; 
When, whilst they made religion a pretence, 591 
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Out o£ the world they banished common senaeT 

When some soft king, too opea to deceit. 
Easy and unsuspecting join*d the cheat. 
Duped by mock piety, and g^ave his name m 
To serve the vilest purposes of shame. 
Fear not, my People, where no cause of fear 
Can justly rise— your king secures you herej 
Your king", who scorns the haughty prelate*s nod, 
Nor deems the voice of priests, the voice of God» 

Let me, (though lawyers may perhaps forbid 
Their monarch to behold what they wish hidj 
And for the purposes of knavish gain, 
"Would have their trade a mystery remain) 
Let me, disdaining all such slavish awe, to 

Dive to the very bottom of the law ; 
Let me (the weak, dead letter left behind) 
Search out the principles, the spirit Bnd, 
Till, from the parts, made master of the whole, 
I see the Constitution's very souh 6im 

Let me, (though statesmen will no doubt teshk 
And to my eyes present a fearful list 
Of men ^ whose wills are opposite to mine. 
Of men, great men, determined to resign) 
Let me, (with firmness, which becomes a king^. 
Conscious from what a source my actions sprin|p 
Determined not by worlds to be withstood. 
When my grand ohject is my country *s good) 
Unmvel all low ministerial scenes, 
Destroy their jobs, lay bare their ways aud means. 
And trap them step by step ; let me well know 
How places, pensions, and preferments^ go ; 
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iilt*s provided for, when Worth is not, 

f one man of merit is forgot ; 

n peace, in war, supreme preside, Gzs 

e to know my way without a guide. 

e, (though Dignity, by nature proud, 

from view, and swells behind a cloud, 

! sun shone with less powerful ray, 

ce, less glory, shining every day, 6so 

when she comes forth into public sight, 

tng as a ghost, she stalks upright, 

ch an air as we have often seen, 

>n laugh'd at in a tragic queen, 

her presence, though base myriads crook 

pie knee, vouchsafes a single look) 6a6 

(all vain parade, all empty pride, 

rs of dominion laid aside, 

ment, and needless helps of art, 

3 big looks, which speak a little heart) 610 

vhich few kings, alas ! have ever known) 

ability becomes a throne, 

J all fear, bids love with reverence live, 

es those graces pride can never give. 

stern tyrant keep a distant state, 645 

ting all men, fear return of hate, 

IS of guilt, retreat behind his throne, 

rom all upbraidings but his own : 

ay subjects have access to me, 

ars open as my heart is free ; 630 

lir tide let information flow ; 

1 is half cured, whose cause we know. 
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And thou, where'er thou art, thou wretched 

thing, 
Who art afraid to look up to a kin^, Ss* 

Lay by thy fears — make but thy grievance plain. 
And, if I not redress thee, may my reign 
Close up that very motnent. — To prevent. 
The course of Justice, from her fair intent. 
In Tain my nearest ^ dearest, friend shall plead ^ 
In vain my mother kneel — my soul may bleed, 6iSo 
But must not change — when Justice draws the 

dart, 
Though it is doom*d to pierce a favourite's heart, 
*Ti3 mine to give it force, to ^ve it aim — 
I know it duty, and I feel it fame. (55# 



662] The mvariablD burthen of all that was said Of suog 
by Wilkes and his adhere cita was the influence of Lord Burt 
as favourite, wliicb. altbaugh of short duration and radter 
nominal than real, laid tlie foundation foi that inbcr cubioi^ii 
that power behind the throne, but greater thao the throffl 
itself, which exisited duriug much of George the Third 'a reigUi 
and tended occasionally to counteract the plans of his aetiu- 
sible and responsible ministers* 






THE AUTHOR. 

THIS Poem was published in December 1763, and for it 
and the Duellist, Churchill obtained from Mr. Flexney 
and Mr. Kearsley the sum of £450. 

The sale was very extensive, and the price of half a crown 
required for so short a poem rendered it a profitable concern 
to the booksellers. The Rosciad, a production of nearly four 
tiroes the length, had been published by Churchill at the 
moderate price of one shilling, but at that period his name 
bad not risen to that degree of celebrity which afterwards en- 
abled his majesty of Gotham to impose a taonthly poll tax of 
half a crown upon his liege subjects. 

The poem having been announced and advertised long 
previous to its actual publication, the following friendly 
epigram was written by Colman : 

But where is this Author was promised so long 
From Churchill that giant so tall and so strong ? 
He's sick. Sir, cries one ; he's burnt out, cries another. 
And the high flame of genius sinks down into smother : 
Like the ghost in Cock Lane he has frighten'd us all, 
And knock'd us and scratched us the great and the small ; 
Bat now of his spirit no more we're afraid, 
For Parson and Fanny together are laid. 

By contemporary critics " The Author" was considered as 
tliemost agreeable and unexceptionable of Churchill's poems, 
both as regarded the tendency of the subject and the execu- 
"On, the interests of genius and learning being cordially 
ttpoused and powerfully supported, while the contempt of 
professed ignorance and the shallowness of pretenders to 
*cieQce were justly exposed and lashed by the blameless rod 
of general satire. 
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ACCURSED the man^ whom fate ordains ^ in 
spite J 
And cruel parents teach, to read and write ! 
What need of letters ? wherefore should we spell? 
Why write onr names t a mark will do as well. 

Much are the precious hours of youth misspeol 
In climbing learning's rugged steep ascent ; 
When to the top the bold adventurer*® got. 
He reigns vain monarch o'er a barren spot. 
Whilst in the vale of ignorance below 
Folly and vice to rank luxuriance grow ; lo 

Honours and wealth pour in on every side, 
And proud preferment roils her golden tide. 

O'er crabbed authors life's gay prime to waste, 
To cramp wild genius in the chains of taste, 
To bear the slavish drudgery of schools, i* 

And tamely stoop to every pedant's rules | 
For seven long years debarred of hberal ease, 
To plod in college trammels to degrees ; 
Beneath the weight of solemn toys to groanj 
Sleep over books» and leave mankind unknown; 
To praise each senior blockhead's thread bare tale, 
And laugh till reason blush, aud spirits fail; 
Manhood with vile submission to disgrace, 
And cap the fool, whose merit h his place ; 
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liancellors, whose knowledge is but small » 

lancellors who nothing know at all, s6 

>k'd the generous spirit in those days 

learning was the certain road to praise, 

nobles, with a love of science blessed, , 

ed in others what themselves possessed, so 

now, when Dulness rears aloft her throne, 

lordly vassals her wide empire own ; 

Wit, seduced by Envy, starts aside, 

sely leagues with Ignorance and Pride ; S4 

low, should tempt us, by false hopes misled, 

ig's unfashionable paths to tread, 

r those labours which our fathers bore, 

own withheld, which they in triumph wore? 

n with much pains this boasted learning's 

got, 

affront to those who have it not : 4o 

Q it causes hate, in others fear, 

ts our foes to rail, our friends to sneer. 

rudent haste the worldly minded fool 

\ the little which he learnt at school : 

ler brother to vast fortunes bom, 45 

m all science with an eye of scorn ; 

lent brethren the same features wear, 

•unger sons are stupid as the heir. 

tes, at the bar, in church and state, 

is vile, and learning out of date. 50 

is — O death to think ! is this the land 

merit and reward went hand in hand ? 

heroes, parent-like, the poet view*d, 

)m they saw their glorious deeds renew'd ? 
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Where poets, true to honour, tuned their lays, ss 
And by their patrons sanctified their praiae ? 
Is this the J and, where, on our Spenser'a tongue, 
Enamoured of his voicej Description hung? 
Where Jon son rigid Gravity beguiled. 
Whilst Reason through her critic fences smiled ? 
Where Nature listening stood whilst Shakespeare 

played. 
And wonder'd at tho work herself had made ? 
h this the land, where, mindful of her charge 
And office high, fair Freedom walked at large ? 
Where, finding in our laws a sure defence, 65 
She mock'd at all restraints, bat those of sense ? 
Where, Health and Honour trooping by her std^j 
She spread her sacred empire far and wide ; 
Pointed the way. Affliction to beguile, 
And bade the face of Sorrow wear a smile, to 
Bade those, who dare obey the generous call 
Enjoy her blessings, which God meant for all ? 
Is this the land, where, in some tyrant's reign 
When a weak, wicked, ministerial train, T* 

The tools of power, the slaves of interest, plaiui**! 
Their country's ruin, and with bribes unmanned 
Tliose wretches,who,ordain*d in Freedom's cause, 
Gave up our liberties, and sold our laws ; 
When Power wai taught by Meanness whereto go* 
Nor dared to love the virtue of a ibe ; *s 

When, like a leperons plague, from the foul bead 
To the foul heart her sores Corruption spread, 
Her iron arm when stern Oppression rear*d. 
And Viitue, from her broad base shaken, fear'd 
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ourge of Vice; when, impotent and vain, 
reedom bow'd the neck to Slavery's chain ; 
the land, where, in those worst of times, 
irdy poet raised his honest rhymes 
ad rebuke, and bade Controlment speak 
Ity blushes on the villain's cheek ; 9» 



We feel great pleasure in recording the unsullied 
' Andrew Marvell as the character here delineated, 
ited efforts to stem the torrent of corruption, and his 
jection, in the midst of poverty, of the brilliant offers 
irt, must rank him high in the esteem of every lover 
tuntry. Examples of patriotism so disinterested occur 
)m for us not to wish to dwell upon the merits of An- 
arvell. His style, whether in prose or verse, was 
with wit and argument. Of his controversy with 
bop Parker, Dean Swift said, that the " Rehearsal 
sed " was the only instance of an answer which could 
with pleasure, when the publication which occasioned 
>rgotten. His Poems have no high polish, but the 
tance of theu* being exclusively of a political and per- 
iture will alone sufl5ciently account for their being 
;lected. He represented his native town of Kingston- 
all, in the several parliaments from the restoration till 
1 in 1678, and received wages during all that time from 
dtuents. As a senator he steadily pursued the interests 
>untry, and his high reputation for integrity gave him 
t in the house which no other member possessed. 
II. was highly pleased with his conversation, and 
ly endeavoured to attach him to the court ; and sent 
lis old schoolfellow, Lord Treasurer Danby, for that 
, who accordingly paid a visit to Marvell in his garret. 
Dg, the Lord Treasurer slipped into his hand an order 
)0 and then stepped away to his chariot. Mr. Marvell 
at the paper called after the Treasurer, " my Lord, 
it another moment,*' Danby mounted again to Mr. 
*B apartment, and Jack the footboy was called. " Jack, 



Bade Power turn pale, kept mighty rogues in awe. 
And made them fear the MusSj who fear'd not law ! 

How do 1 laugh, when men of narrow soulsi 
Wliom folly guides 4 and prejudice controls ; 
Who J one dull drowsy track of business trod, es 
Worship their Mammon j and neglect their God; 
Who, breathing by one musty set of rules. 



child, what lad I for dinner yesterday "l" '* Don't you rt* 
member, Sir, you had the little shoulder of mutttin you 
ordered me to bring fmm a womRn io the market,'* ** Veiy 
right, child, what have I for dinner to-day 1" '* Don^t jm 
know, Sir, that you bid me lay by the blade bone to broil, 
** It is so, child, very nglit, go away/* " My Lord," add^ 
Mr. Marvellj addressing himself to the Treoaurer, *' do yoa 
hear that Andrew's dinner is provided, there is your pieCf flf 
paper, I want it not^ I know theaort of kindness intended, 
live here to serve my constituents. The ministry may &eek 
men for their purpose, I am not one !" 

In 16B& a subscription was raised at HuU for the pur^ 
pose of erecting a monurnent wit}) a suitable inscription m 
his memory, but the rector of that place insisted u^n J*- 
fumng admission into his church of any memorial of so tth 
stitiato a whig. 

Mason, In one of his Odes, pays the following appmpiiate 
and elegant tribute to the distinguished honesty of Aadrew 
Marvoll ; 

Pointed with Satire's keenest steel, 

The shafts of wit he dnrts^ around ; 

E^en mitred dulness learns to feel. 

And shrinlts beneath the wound. 

In awful poverty his hon&st muse 

Walks forth vindictive through a venal landf 

In vain corruption sheds her golden dews. 

In vain oppression lifts her iron hand ; 

He scorns them both, and arm'd with truth alone, 

Bids iufit and folly tremble on the throne* 
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Dote from their birth, and are by system fools ; 
Who, form'd to dulness from their very youth, 
Lies of the day prefer to Gospel-truth ; loo 

Pick up their little knowledge from Reviews, 
And lay out all their stock of faith in news ; 
How do I laugh, when creatures, form*d like these, 
Whom Reason scorns, and I should blush to please, 
Rail at all liberal arts, deem verse a crime, los 
And hold not truth, as truth, if told in rhyme ? 
How do I laugh, when Publius, hoary grown 
In zeal for Scotland's welfare, and his own. 
By slow degrees, and course of office, drawn 
In mood and figure at the helm to yawn, no 

Too mean (the worst of curses Heaven can send) 
To have a foe, too proud to have a friend ; 
Erring by form, which blockheads sacred hold. 
Ne'er making new faults, and ne'er mending old, 
Rebukes my spirit, bids the daring Muse na 
Subjects more equal to her weakness choose ; 
Bids her frequent the haunts of humble swains, 
Nor dare to traffic in ambitious strains ; 
Bids her, indulging the poetic whim 
In quaint- wrought ode, or sonnet pertly trim, 120 
Along the church-way path complain with Gray, 
Or dance with Mason on the first of May ? 

107] Dr. Smollett, then editor in chief of the Critical Re- 
iriew. 

122] Gray's fame as a poet is invulnerable, and may well 
defy the oflF-hand sallies of Churchill, when it has survived 
the more deliberate but equally impotent attacks of Johnson. 
Hason comparatively feeble and very affected, laid himself 
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** All sacred is the name and power of kings; 
All stales and statesmen are those mighty things 
Which, howsoe'er they out of conrsemay roll, 
Were never made for poets to control," i«6 

Peace, peace, thou Dotard, nor thui vilely deem 
Of sacred numbers, and their power blaspheme, 
I tell thee. Wretch, search all creation round, 
In earth, in heaven, no subject can be found m 
(Our God alone except) above whose weight 
The poet cannot rise, and hold his state* 
The blessed aamts above ^ ia numbers, speak 
Tlie praise of God, though there all praise is 

weak; 
In numbers here below the bard shall teach JM 
Virtue to soar beyond the villain *s reach ; 
Shall tear his labouring lungs, strain bis hoarse 

throat, 
And raise his voice beyond the trumpet*s note, 
Should an a^icted country, awed by men 
Of slavish principles, demand his pen, 1*0 

This is a great, a glorious point of view. 
Fit for an English poet to pursue. 



more open to aainmd version. Boswell rebtes that ifientifift 
having been made id Jokqsqn's company, of Miisoii*s pKne- 
ctitioa of BIr, Murray the Bookaeller, the father of ^hs liJt 
emment publislier^ for an alleged piracy of about fifty liJMs 
only of Gi'ay^fi Poems, m which Mason had an exclu^ft 
copjng;ht^ Johason signified bis diapleasure at jMaaon't 
conduct very strongly, but added by way of shevi'ing iliat Iw! 
was not surprised at it, ** Jlitson h a whig," Mrs* Kao*^ 
(not hearing distinctly) said, *' What, a prig. Sir!** JohwoDi 
** Worsej Madam ! — a whig, hut htj is both/' 
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Undaanted to pursue, though, in return, 
His writings by the common hangman burn. 

How do I laugh, when men, by fortune placed 
\boye their betters, and by rank disgraced, i46 
Who found their pride on titles which they stain, 
A.nd, mean themselves, are of their fathers vain; 
Who would a bill of privilege prefer, 
A.nd treat a poet like a creditor, iao 

The generous ardour of the Muse condemn, 
knd curse the storm they know must break on 

them? 
* What, shall a reptile bard, a wretch unknown. 
Without one badge of merit but his own, 154 

Grreat nobles lash, and lords, like common men, 
Smart from the vengeance of a scribbler's pen V* 

What's in this name of Lord, that I should fear 
To bring their vices to the public ear ? 
Flows not the honest blood of humble swains 159 
Quick as the tide which swells a monarch's veins ? 
Monarchs, who wealth and titles can bestow, 
Cannot make virtues in succession flow. 
Wouldst thou, proud Man, be safely placed above 
The censure of the Muse, deserve her love : 
Act as thy birth demands, as nobles ought ; 165 
Look back, and, by thy worthy father taught. 
Who eam'd those honours, thou wert born to wear, 
Follow his steps, and be his virtue's heir : 
But if, regardless of the road to fame, 
Tou start aside, and tread the paths of shame ; 
If such thy life, that should thy sire arise, 171 
The sight of such a son would blast his eyes, 
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Would make him curs^e the hour which gave tliee 

birth J 
Would drive him, shuddering, from the face of 

earth. 
Once more, with shame and sorrow, ^mongst the 

dead 
In endless night to hide his reverend head ; it6 
If such thy life, though kings bad made theemoP^ 
Than ever king a scoundrei made before ; 
Nay^ to allow thy pride a deeper springs 
Though God in vengeance had made thee a king, 
Taking on Virtue*s wing her daring flight, m 
The Muse should drag thee trembling to theli|lil, 
Probe thy foul wounds, and lay thy bosom baie 
To the keen question of the searching air* 
Gods ! with what pride I see the titled slave^ jbs 
Who smarts beneath the stroke which Satire ga^i 
Aiming at ease, and with dishonest art 
Striving to hide the feelings of his heart; 
How do I laugh, when, with affected air, 
(Scarce able through despite to keep his chair, t?D 
Whilst on his trembling lip pale anger speakii 
And the chafed blood flies mounting to his cheeks,) 
He talks of Conscience, which good men secMiJS 
From all those evil moments guilt endures, 
And seems to laugli at those who pay regard lyi 
To the wild ravings of a frantic bard. 
*' Satire, whilst envy and ill-humour sway 
The mind of man, must always make ber wzjl 
Nor to a bosom, with discretion fraught, 
Is ail ber malice worth a single thought* ^ 
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The wise have not the will, nor fools the power. 
To stop her headstrong course ; within the hour, 
Left to herself, she dies ; opposing strife 
Gives her fresh vigour, and prolongs her life. 
All things her prey, and every man- her aim, 205 
I can no patent for exemption claim, 
Nor would I wish to stop that harmless dart 
Which plays around, but cannot wound my heart ; 
Though pointed at myself, be Satire free ; 
To her 'tis pleasure, and no pain to me." 210 

Dissembling Wretch ! hence to the Stoic school, 
And there amongst thy brethren play the fool ; 
There, unrebuked, these wild, vaiu, doctrines 

preach : 
Lives there a man whom Satire cannot reach ? 
Lives there a man who calmly can stand by, 215 
And see his conscience ripp'd with steady eye ? 
When Satire flies abroad on Falsehood's wing, 
Short is her life, and impotent her sting ; 
But when to truth allied, the wound she gives 
Sinks deep, and to remotest ages lives, 220 

When in the tomb thy pamper'd flesh shall rot, 
And e'en by friends thy memory be forgot. 
Still shalt thou live, recorded for thy crimes, 

218] There is more poetry than truth in this suggestion of 
the impotence of falsehood. Voltaire, that emanation from 
the Father of lies, was wont to assert that " a lie believed for 
half an hour had done its duty ;" his disciples have since 
continued to carry out the axiom, and many a fair fame has 
been nipped in the bud, and many an honest heart blighted 
for life by the baneful influence and effect of one half hour of 
inalignant falsehood. 
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Live in her page, and stink to after-timea. 

Hast thou no feeling yet? Come, throw off 
prrde, 
And own those passions wbich thou shatt not hide* 
Sandwich, who from the moment of his birth (fl 
Made human nature a reproach on earth, 
Who never dared, nor wiah*dj behind to stay. 
When Foliy, Vice, and Meanness led the way, 
Would blush, should he be told, by Truth and Wit 
Those actions, which he blush *d not to commit. 
Men the most mfamous are fond of fame, 
And those who fear not guilt, yet start at shame. 

But whither runs my zeal, whose rapid force, 
Turning the brain, bears Reason from her course ; 
Carries me back to times, when poets, btess^d 
With courage, graced the science they professed I 
When they, in honour rooted, firmly stood 
The bad to punish and reward the good ; zm 



227] Walpok, in one of his lettei? to Sit H. Mann, cda* 
tained in the cnncludiag series of them just published, ob* 
serves of Churchill, " that many of his characters aieobsctut 
even to the (theu) pTEsent age, and some of the most ksofWn 
weie so unknown to him that he lias iiiiased all re^mblai^i 
of which Lord Sandwich Ig a atiiking inglanci^."^ Thi» hwi 
of Wiil pole's many raodom inconsistencies ; m In sever^ t/i 
hh letters to Geo. MooLigti and others^ he repeatedly advcfti 
to Lord Sandwiches profligacies and blasphemies. The ^rt 
k no doubt overcharged, but a retluced lone of it wotild hftTC 
only Tendered it more just, and there fore more severt* 

254] The pension bestowed u]>oo Johnson waa UDaceoiSi^ 
paaled by any political stipulation, and tho triumph it aBbr^ 
to the enemies of this great man must be attributed to tbv 
general tendency of his principles in church and itate. The 
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a flame by public virtue wrought, 
of freedom they to justice brought, 

ed expose those slaves who dared support 
; plan, and caird themselves a Court ? 
at are poets now ? as slavish those £45 
ed in verse, as those who deal in prose, 
an Author, search the kingdom round, 

1 true worth and real spirit's found ? 
68 of booksellers, or (doom'd by Fate 

' chains) vile pensioners of state, s5o 

sad to shame, and of those shackles proud 

lonour scorns, for slavery roar aloud ; 

lalf-palsied only, mutes become, 

it makes Smollett write makes Johnson 

umb. 

urns yon villain pale ? why bends his eye 

abash'd, when Murphy passes by ? s£6 

u sage Murphy for a blockhead take. 



i definition he gave of the word pensioner in his 
whom he describes as one supported by an allows 
it the will of another, a dependant, a slave of state, 
stipend to obey his master, was at once so injudi- 
nconsistent with his own subsequent conduct, as 
continual source of animadversion to the North 
d all other anti-ministerial witlings. For many 
stained from taking any part as a writer in politics, 
th, irritated by the incessant clamour of the popu-' 
md impelled by a sense of the rectitude of his opi* 
n 1770, published "The False Alarm/' in which 
*eprobate8 the seditious conduct of Wilkes, and 
Qgeniously vindicates the measures adopted by 
t, ridicules the alarm attempted to be excited at 
aally partial decisions of parliament. " We have 
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Who wages war with ?ice for virtue's sake ? 
No, no, Kke other worldlings, you will fiad 
He shifts his sails, and catches every wind : ^ 
His soul the shock of interest can't endure : 
Give him a pension then^ and sin secure. 
With laurelFd wreaths the flatterer's brows 
adorn. 
Bid Virtue crouch, bid Vice exhalt her horn ; 
Bid cowards thrive, put Honesty to Bight, ^ 
Murphy shall prove, or try to prove it right* 
Try, thou state-juggler, every paltry art, 



found/' he says, *' by experience, ihit thotifh a squim b» 
given ale and vemeoa la va.iD, and n bdrough baa be^a coMi- 
pelled to see its dearest iulereBts in the bands of him whom il 
did not tnist^ yet the geaeral state of the D&tion has coutinueii 
the same. The sun has risen and the com has grown, »wl 
whatever talk has been of the danger of prQ2>ertyi yet he tbit 
ploughed the dM <!ommonly reaped it, and he that built ^ 
hou&e w^ master of the door." 

A veiy angry pamphlet was written by Wilkes, but without 
any tianie, in answer to the " False Alann/* which Dr. Jdin- 
Kon determined not to reply to^ but in conversation with Mr* 
Langton, he mentioned a particular or two which if be bud 
replied might perhaps have been inserted* In the auswoie/i 
pamphlet it was asked with soleiEjnity^ '^Do yon consider, Sir, 
that a Houise of CnmmonB is to the people as a creatme i* to 
its Creator 7" To this question, said John^n, I would haw 
replied, ''that in the first place the idea of a Cmatpr mnst he 
such as that he has a power to unniake or annihilate his ctHt" 
ture* Then it cannot be conceived that a creature caji mak 
]zv¥& i'ot its Creator/' 

2a4] Smollett received pecuniary assistance from g^vera* 
ment as long as he contributed the Briton to its defence. i>iit 
no stated pen^ioa was ever conferred upon him« 
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Ransack the inmost closet of my heart, 

Swear thou'rt my friend ; by that base oath make 

way 
Into my breast, and flatter to betray ; 270 

Or, if those tricks are vain, if wholesome doubt 
Detects the fraud, and points the villain out. 
Bribe those who daily at my board are fed, 
And make them take my life who eat my bread. 
On Authors for defence, for praise depend, 275 
Pay him but well, and Murphy is thy friend : 
He, he shall ready stand with venal rhymes, 
To varnish guilt, and consecrate thy crimes. 
To make corruption in false colours shine, 279 
And damn his own good name, to rescue thine. 

But, if thy niggard hands their gifts withhold. 
And Vice no longer rains down showers of gold, 
Expect no mercy ; facts, well grounded, teach : 
Murphy, if not rewarded, will impeach. 2&1 

What though each man of nice and juster thought, 
Shunning his steps, decrees, by honour taught, 
He ne'er can be a friend, who stoops so low 
To be the base betrayer of a foe ? 
What though, with thine together link'd, his name 
Must be with thine transmitted down to shame ? 
To every manly feeling callous grown. 
Rather than not blast thine, he'll blast his own. 

To ope the fountain whence sedition springs, 
To slander government, and libel kings ; 
With Freedom's name to serve a present hour, 
Though born and bred to arbitrary power ; 
To talk of William with insidious art. 



Whilst a TTile Stuart's lurking in his heart* 
And, whilst mean Envy rears her loathsome head. 
FlatteriDg the living', to abuse the dead, *» 

Where is Shebbeare ? Oh let not foul reproach, 
TravelUng thither in a City-coach, 
The pillory dare to name : the whole intent 
Of that parade was fame^ not punishment i 
And that old, stauucii Whig, Beardraore, stand- 
ing by, 3ca 
Can in full court g'lTe that report the He. 



30 1 ] Dr, Jdlm Sh^hbeaxe^ a. pbyBicizn &ad notorious jtc^* 
1>ttical writer, after a long covifse of rimJent invectiT^stigaja^ 
the reigaing feroilyi wa^ at len^hj in 1759^ |>ro£aculed Sjr 
wnlin^ Vk seredtb letter tQ the people of England. For Lhi» 
perfortnati<!e he was sentenced to the pillory, and to two ^'eu^ 
confinement in prison* Tlie ttioile of esfecnting the fortwr 
part of the sentence became the subject of an applie&tioE) ^^ 
tile Cotiit of King's Beach for an altachmeot against llie 
under-sheriif. The doctor being patroni^d by the ci^ isot' 
gistrateSr it appeared tbal he went in one of the city coaches ■ 
nccompanied by his friend Beard in ore (then nnder-'ihertffi 
and afterwards Wiltes^s attorney) to Charing- Cross, where 
tiie pillory was eret^ted, and that his progress thither li«J 
every appearance of u Lrjut^plial procession. Evidence wi£ 

I adduced by tlie AUorney-Genenil to shew that Shebbeare 
Only stood upon the platform of the pillory uncontined and at 

thii ease, attended by a servant in livery (v^hich servaQt vaA. 

* lively were hired for the occasion) holding an umbreUa ofH 
his head all th$ time : that hb head„ liands, necki and araif, 
were nut at all confined^ or put into the holes of the pifftfiy t 
bm that he sometimes put his hands upon the boles of the 
pillory iu order to rest himsetfp It was also proved ihtt 
Beardmore attended ai under-sheriff with his wand, andthit 
he treated the criminal with great coitiplaisance in taking him 
Lo and ttom the pillory. Tourteeit or fifteen equivocatiag tf^ 
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With rude unnatural jargon to support, 
Half Scotch, half English, a declining court ; 
To make most glaring contraries unite. 
And prove beyond dispute that black is white ; 
To make firm Honour tamely league with Shame, 
Make Vice and Virtue differ but in name ; 
To prove that chains and freedom are but one, 
That to be saved must mean to be undone, su 
Is there not Guthrie ? Who, like him, can call 
All opposites to proof, and conquer all ? 



fidavits were produced on the part of the under-sheriff, among 
the rest one Revie, who had lived near Charing- Cross forty 
yetzs, swore that he never saw a criminal so publicly exposed 
upon the pillory before as Shebbeare was ; upon this Lord 
Mansfield observed " to be sure the face of a man who stands 
upright looking through the pillory is more exposed to view 
than it would be if his head were bent down in it. So many 
affidavits so studiously and artfully penned, to be safely 
sworn in one sense and read in another, are an aggravation." 
An attachment accordingly issued, and Beardmore was sent* 
enced to pay a fine of thirty pounds, and to be committed to 
custody for two months. 

Shebbeare, on the accession of George the Third, had a 
pension of £200 per annum conferred upon him, and from 
thenceforth wielded bis pen in defence of government, he died 
in 1788. 

315] William Guthrie compiled a peerage on the plan of 
Sir William Dugdale and Collins, each individual article 
being first submitted to the immediate inspection of the re- 
presentative of the noble family treated of. Notwithstanding 
this degree of care, when published, it was found to contain 
an unpardonable number of errors in every department, many 
of them as gross and palpable as those mentioned by the poet. 
Dates, names, and sexes, were repeatedly mistaken or trans- 
posed, and thus almost every article was rendered a medley of 



He caila forth living ivaters from the rock ; 
He calls forth children from the barren stock : 
He, far beyond the springs of Nature led, m 
Makes women bring forth after they are dead : 
He, on a curious, new, and happy plan, 
In wedlock's sacred bands joins man to maD ; 
And, to complete the whole, most strange^ but 

true^ 
By some rare magpie, makes them fruitful too, sf* 
Whilst from their loins, in the due course of years. 
Flows the rich blood of Guthrie's English Pe^rS' 
Dost thou contrive some blacker deed of shanae* 
Something which Nature shudders but to oamfit 
Something which makes the soul of man retreati 
And the life-blood run backward to her seat ? jao 
Dost thou contrive^ for some base private end, 
Some selfish view, to hang a trusting friend. 
To lure him on, e'en to his parting breath. 
And promise life to work him surer death? 
Grown old in villany, and dead to grace, i^ 
Hell in his heart, and Tyburn in his face, 



abaurdilies^ Gatfarje was otherwise not a coatcmptible wntor; 
he was relained by adminktratjoii to undertake the defeace 

i of gQvertitnent, this he did in various pamphlets dow ds^ 
aervcdly forgot! en, and in a lory History of England^ which 
ifi by no me^os d^atiLutc of merit ; his g«0[^rapbica] gtamntiV 
IB a very useful school workf and has not yet been aliogei^r 

I iuperflcdedf he died in 17 fid » 

327-340] These Jii^es yvett origiaallj written by our author 
with a view to be introduced into his threateoed ** £le|[Ti ^ 
Ayliflc^j^ Ghost ;'* from ttie publication of ^'hich he was nol 
to be deterred by the aLTtt'ul promises of a revere ad madiatof j 
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3ehold, a parson at thy elbow stands, 
Lowering damnation, and with open hands 
Ripe to betray his Saviour for reward, 
rhe Atheist chaplain pf an Atheist lord. 340 

Bred to the church, and for the gown decreed. 
Ere it was known that I should learn to read ; 
Though that was nothing, for my friends, who knew 
What mighty Dulness of itself could do, 
Never designed me for a working priest, 345 

But hoped I should have been a Dean at least : 
Condemn'd (like many more and worthier men 
To whom I pledge the service of my pen) 
Condemn'd (whilst proud and pamper*d sons of 

lawn, 
Cramm*d to the throat, in lazy plenty yawn) 350 
In pomp of reverend beggary to appear, 
To pray, and starve on forty pounds a-year. 
My friends, who never felt the galling load, 
lament that I forsook the packhorse road, 
^¥hilst Virtue to my conduct witness bears, 355 
Id throwing off that gown which Francis wears. 



" the atheist chaplain of an atheist lord/' for some account of 
which transaction, see a note on the Epistle to Hogarth. 

348] Our author had composed about fifty lines of a poem 
iatitled " The Curate/' and, as was generally his custom, 
lepeated them in his family. In all probability he never 
eommitted them to writing, as they were not found among his 
pipers. Indeed his memory being remarkably tenacious, he 
mely wrote his poems until they were required by the printer. 
He had two other poems in contemplation, Woman, a Satire 
Oft Man, and a Poem founded on the battle of CuUoden. 

356] The Rev. Philip Francis, the translator of Horace, 



im 

Wliat creature's that, so very pert and prinit 
So very full of foppery^ and whim » 
So gentle, yet so brisk ; so wondrous sweet i 
So fit to prattle at a lady's feet, afio 

Who looks, as he the Lord*s rich vineyard tnxl, 
And by his garb appears a man of God ? 
Trust not to looks, nor credit outward show ; 
The villain lurks beneath the cassoekM beau ; 
That's an informer ; what avails the name ! ^ 
SufHce it that the wretch from Sodom came. 
His tongue is deadly — ^from his presence nm, 
Unless thy rage would wish to be undone. 
No ties can hold him^ no afifection bind, 
ABd fear alone restrains his coward mind ; ^ 



cha^plain to Lord Boll and » at whose FecommendatioQ be vrii 
promoted to the Hectoiy of Barrow in Suffolk j and U tk 
chstplarDsbip of Chelsea Hospkal. He died la 1773< Hit 
Horace Biill ret^iivs its « round, Johasou or iis liejogon boem 
oocasioQ ceu Slimed y observedj " The lyrical part of Horace never 
cati be perfectly trnDsUted* so mtich of the excellence is ia 
the numbei'S and expressloD^ Francis hoA done it thob<*at; Hi 
take his five out of six against them aU/' 

Aotither translatioii was in 1793 aitempLod by Mn WiUifltf 
Botcawen, a Commissianer of ti)e ViciuaUlng Oiicef tn 
mmiable man and an ele^nt scholar, but it is greatly inferior 
to tlio&e either of Francis or of Duncombe* 

Tbe Idte Sir Philip Francis, M.P. ivaa the son of the Bc»* 
BIr. FmnciS} and according to better evidence tbati applkito 
any other individual^ wa^ the author of Junius's )etteri» J^ 
thougb tbe circumstatilial evidence appears completf!, it hii 
failed in canying *^onvictiott to ibe public or literary raiod^ 
Canning said of it, I cannot refute, but I do not believe* 

3B3] John Clelatid, the aon of Colonel Cleland, whftWl 
the friend of Pope* and Ihe W ill Hooeyeomb of th« SptCttlOTi 
wii» author of an inramou^ly licentious pubUcaiion, readeied 
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Free him from that, do monster is so fell, 
Nor is so sure a blood-houod found in hell. 
His silken smiles, his hypocritic air, 
His meek demeanour, plausible and fair, 
Are only worn to pave Fraud's easier way. 
And make gull'd Virtue fall a surer prey. 376 
Attend bis church-^his plan of doctrine view-^ 
The preacher is a Christian, dull, but true ; 
But when the hallow'd hour of preaching's o'er, 
That plan of doctrine's never thought of more ; 
Christ is laid by neglected on the shelf, 
And the vile priest is Gospel to himself. 38z 

By Cleland tutor'd, and with Blacow bred, 
(Bku^owy whom, by a brave resentment led, 



the more daogerons and seductive by the elegance of the lan- 
guage and assumed decency of expi-ession, and which he sold 
fer 20 guineas to a bookseller who cleared above £10,000 by 
die sale of it. Mr. Cleland having been summoned before the 
privy council on occasion of his work, pleaded poverty as his 
excuse, upon which Lord Granville very nobly settled an an< 
mity of €^100 per annum upon him, on condition of his re- 
fraining from so immoral a style of writing. This annuity 
he enjoyed until his death in 1789, at the age of 82. He had 
been educated at Westminster school, where he was contem- 
porary with Lord Mansfield, and was for a short time consul 
at Smyrna. He there probably imbibed that lax morality 
which he so licentiously developed in the work alluded to. 
He adhered to his engagement to the privy council by not 
efiending again, and all his subsequent literary labours were 
obtcure but inoffensive. Among others he published in 1765 
an ingenious work, ** The Way to Thiogs by Words, and to 
Woids by Things" which was followed by *' Specimens of an 
Etymological Vocabulary, or Essay by means of an analytic 
BWdiod to retrieve the ancient Celtic." 
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Oxford, if Oxford had not sunk in famsr 
Ere this, had damn'd to everlastiDg Bhame) 
Their steps he follows, and their crimes partakes: 
To virtue lost, to vice alone he wakes, 
Most lusciously declaims 'gainst luscious thetnei, 
And whilst he rails at blasphemy, blasphemes. ^ 
Are these the arts which policy supplies? 



3e3] la the year 1 747 , a riot happened at Oxfotd^ of vluch 
oiie Mr* Blacow ^ve Informatioii to the Vice-ChaaceUor* He 
related that he heard some of the stmdentfi cry out repeatedly 
in the puUic streets^ Kiog James for ever! FriDce Charki! 
God blefls the grea.t King James the Third 1 Mr, Blficil* 
complamed to the Viee-Chaoecllor of thiEi mishcliaviQuriiiid 
made the most streouous exertions agaioat the ofTenderg, Tut 
Vice-Chancellor, imputing their misbehaviour to iDtoxricatioiSp 
for som« time eodeavoured to waive the mquiryt but at )eP|;t!) 
inflicted mmt trifling puni^hmetit od the delinqueiits^ Atlut 
the Duk.^ of Newcastle took cognizance of the oSkti(s6j t 
prosecutioii was commenced in the Court of Kmg ^s Bend), 
against Mr, Dawes and Mr» Wlntmore, two of the fitudenU, 
who being found guiltj, were sentenced to walk thioii^ 
Weatmio&ter-'tiall with a paper on their foreheads d«iuidrig 
their crime, to pay a Aoe of iive nobks each^ be imprisoON 
for two years, aod to Jiad security for their good hehavimti 
during seven years more» 

396] It is not uunsual for Cburchill thus ironically to it^ 
gi^ate the man whom his pen has scarcely ceased ftvsi 
devoting to the execration of the reader. The Rev. Mr* 
Kidgell, Rector of florae^ m Surrey, aud Chaplain to tb« 
Earl of March, together with Fad en ♦ the publisher of tht 
Public Ledger, contrived to prevail with one Curry a prtiS' 
man* employed by Mr* Wilkes, to furnish them with a copj 
of the Essay on W oma n. H avi ng by these surre ptidou s me!U3» 
obtained theii' wish, Air. Kidgell commuoicated hh prize U> 
Lord MEirchi aflen^'ards Uuke of Queeasbury, who imroedi' 
ately transmitted it to the secretaries of stutie* A succinr^ 
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these the steps by which grave churchmen 

rise? 
)id it, HeavcD ; or, should it turn out so, 
[ne and mine continue mean and low. 
ti be their arts whom interest controls ; S95 
^11 and I have free and modest souls : 
scorn preferment which is gain'd by sin, 
[ will, though poor without, have peace within. 

itive of the transaction was published by Kidgell in vin-r 
ion of himself, in which he seemed to take peculiar delight 
loting and dwelling upon the most objectionable passages 
at most atrocious publication. This narrative was very 
answered by Mr. Wilkes as far as related to the pious 
ves of Mr. Kidgell in procuring the book, and giving in- 
ation of its contents. It was considered by the public as 
gular coincidence that the developement of so infamous 
)rk should be reserved for persons who, in taste and dis- 
ion, were not uncongenial with the author of it. 
f Kidgell we can learn no farther particulars, but that he, 
finding it convenient to reside in England, emigrated to 
iders, where he died, after having, as it is said, turned 
lan Catholic. 

idgell had been one of the trustees for repairing and 
nding the turnpike roads in the counties of Surrey and 
ex , and absconded above £1 00 in debt to the Trust. Upon 
Section of a successor the following minute was entered 
le book, " in the room of the Hev. Mr. Kidgell who is 
away indebted to this Trust.** 
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THIS Poem was publiBhed by oar Author in Novedabef 
\76Sr mtm aft^r lik elDpement with Miss Curr h^A^ 
come a ^neral topic of iudi^Qant remark. He m U )i* 
boats to separate the eBfecli of hia pKvate from those c{ liU 
public conduct, aud iu the bitterness of his sotil contnutftihe 
devious^ path of the one with the invariahle rectitude of thi 
other. At this period of time it is of little impoilaoce to in* 
quire into the infirmities of hti uature, and^ while the precflpit 
of the most rigid virtue^ patriatism^ nod morality are ib&bK 
cated ia his satires, uotiecessary to dwell ttpoti the iioptf' 
fectiooB of their author. To have beea deceived in cainiDOD 
with Lord Temple aod Mt. Pitt, by tlie assumed patriotism 
of Willtes, is scarcely to be imputed to hino as a crimet ^"o^ 
he did not live to witoess the gecood period of the ^itioos 
efforts, aod the final lergivetsation of that artful demagogue* 
No exertions were omitted to obtain even the ueutjality of 
Churehillj hu^ peosioos and preferments were Id vain ofl^ 
to Ode whose soul rose superior to aU the Bordid views of 
interest^ and aspired to the praises of posterity by a st^j 
adherence 1o the pnociples of public virtue. Exoeptin^ ^ 
fatal delusion with regard to Wilkea, CburchiU may be 
instanced as one of the few Poetf who have not prostit4t«d 
their pens by the roost fulsome flattery to wealth and powcft 
The adulatiDn which a Young, a Thorn sooi and a Oraji 1^ 
vished upon a Walpole^ a Doddingtour ^^^ ^ Grafton^ re* 
fleets disgrace upon the Poet, while it can confer no sohd feiiil 
upon the patron* 

At a lime when the Bard as wett as his adventuroili iHfi^ 
becoming more than ordinarily the subject of publk atten- 
tian might expect to sql^r more than a due degree of ceofure 
for any recent Indiacrelion, it waa not ilUjudged in Churchill 
to submit to beaj his portion of the expression of puhhtf opi- 
nion now loudly directed against the immoralities of hitnielf 
and Wilkes^ and by fairly anticipating greatly to obviate tbe 
force of what hts enemies might have to urge against kirn* 
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GRACE said in form, which sceptics must 
agree, 
When they are told that grace was said by me ; 
The servants gone, to break the scurvy jest 
On the proud landlord, and his threadbare guest ; 
The King gone round, my Lady too withdrawn, 
My Lord, in usual taste, began to yawn. 
And, lolling backward in his elbow-chair, 
With an insipid kind of stupid stare. 
Picking his teeth, twirling his seals about — 
Churchill, you have a poem coming out : « lo 
TouVe my best wishes ; but I really fear 
Tour Muse, in general, is too severe ; 
Her spirit seems her interest to oppose, 
And where she makes one friend makes twenty 
foes. 
C Your Lordship's fears are just ; I feel their 
force, 15 

Bot only feel it as a thiiig of course. 
The man whose hardy spirit shall engage 
To lash the vices of a guilty age. 
At his first setting forward ought to know 
That every rogue he meets must be his foe ; 20 
That the rude breath of satire will provoke 
Many who feel, and more who fear the stroke 
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But shall the partial rage of selfish men 
From stubborn justice wrench the righteoiia pen ' 
Or shall 1 not my settled course pursue, ii 

Because my foes are foes to virtue too ? 

-£. What is this boasted Virtue, taught m 
schools^ 
And idly drawn from antiquated rules t 
What is her use ? point out one wholesome en^ • 
Will she hurt foes, or can she make a friend? ^ 
When from long fasts fierce appetites arise. 
Can this same Virtue stifle Nature*s cries ? 
Can she the pittance of a meal afford, 
Or bid thee welcome to one great man's board ? 
When northern winds the rough December ano 
W*ith frost and snow ^ can Virtue keep thee warm ? 
Canst thou dismiss the hard unfeeling dun 
Barely by saying, thou art Virtue's ion ? 
Or by base bZundermg statesmen sent to jail, 
Will Mansfield take this Virtue for thy bail I ^' 
Believe it not, the name ia in disgrace ; 
Virtue and Temple now are out of place. 

Quit then this meteor, whose delusive ray 
From wealth and honour leads thee far astray- 
True virtue means, let Reason use her eyes^ *' 
Notliing with fools, and interest with the wise, 
Wouldst thou be great, her patronage disclaim , 
Nor madly triumph in so mean a name : 
Let nobler wreaths thy happy brows adorn, 
And leave to Virtue poverty and scorn. ^ 

Let Prudence be thy guide j who doth not know 
How seldom Prudence can with Virtue go ? 
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To be successful, try thy utmost force, 
And virtue follows as a thing of course. 

Hirco, who knows not Hirco ? stains the bed 
Of that kind master who first gave him bread ; 
Scatters the seeds of discord through the land, 
Breaks every public, every private band ; 
Beholds with joy a trusting friend undone ; 
Betrays a brother, and would cheat a son : 60 
What mortal in his senses can endure 
The name of Hirco ? for the wretch is poor ! 
'' Let him hang, drown, starve, on a dunghill rot, 
By all detested live, and die forgot ; 
Let him, a poor return, in every breath 
Feel all death's pains, yet be whole years in 

death," 65 

Is now the general cry we all pursue ; 
Let fortune change, and Prudence changes too ; 
Supple and pliant, a new system feels. 
Throws up her cap, and spaniels at his heels, 70 
Long live great Hirco, cries, by interest taught, 
And let his foes, though I prove one, be nought. 
C. Peace to such men, if such men can have 

peace, 
Ut their possessions, let their state, increase ; 
Let their base services in courts strike root, 75 
And in the season bring forth golden fruit, 
I envy not ; let those who have the will, 
And, with so little spirit, so much skill. 
With such vile instruments their fortunes carve ; 
Rogues may grow fat, an honest man dares 

starve. 

VOL II. o 
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L, These stale conceits tbrown off, let us ad- 
vance 
For once to real life, and quit romance. 
Starve I pretty talking 1 but 1 fain would view 
That man, that honest man, would do it too. « 
Hence to yon mountain which outbraves the iky, 
And dart from pole to pole thy strengthen *d eye^ 
TK rough all that space you shall not view one 

man^ 
Not one, who darea to act on such a plan. 
Cowards in calms will say what in a slorm 
The brave will tremble at, and not perform, y^i 
Thine be the proof, and, spile of all you've said 
You'd give yoiir honour for a crust of bread* 
C* What proof might do^ what hunger migiit 
effect. 
What famish*d Nature, looking with neglect 
On all she once held dear, what fear, at strife *^ 
With fainting virtue for the means of life, 
Might make this coward flesh, in love with breatli, 
Shuddering at pain, and shrinking back from 

death. 
In treason to my soul, descend to bear. 
Trusting to fate, I tieilber know nor care, m» 
Once, at this hour those wounds afresh 1 feel, 
Which nor prosperity nor time can heal. 
Those wounds, which J fate severely hath decreed. 
Mentioned or thought of, must for ever bleed; 
Those wounds, which humbled all that pride of 

man. 
Which brings such mighty aid to virtuosi plan ; 
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Once, awed by Fortune's most oppressive frown, 
By legal rapine to the earth bow'd down. 
My credit at last gasp, my state undone, 
Trembling to meet the shock I could not shun. 
Virtue gave ground, and blank despair prevailed ; 
Sinking beneath the storm, my spirits faiPd, 
Like Peter's faith, till one, a friend indeed. 
May all distress find such in time of need, 
One kind good man, in act, in word, in thought. 
By virtue guided, and by wisdom taught, iie 

Image of him whom christians should adore. 
Stretched forth his hand, and brought me safe to 
shore. 
Since, by good fortune into notice raised. 
And for some little merit largely praised, 320 

Indulged in swerving from prudential rules. 
Hated by rogues, and not beloved by fools ; 
Placed above want, shall abject thirst of wealth, 
So fiercely war 'gainst my soul's dearest health. 
That, as a boon, I should base shackles crave. 
And, born to freedom, make myself a slave ? 
That I should in the train of those appear 
Whom honour cannot love, nor manhood fear? 



118] Churchill, having imprudently involved himself, 
previous to the publication of the Rosciad, in debts beyond 
his ability to discharge, was threatened with all the horrors of 
a jail ; from this apprehension he was relieved by the friendly 
interposition of Dr. Peirson Lloyd, second master of West- 
minster school, who effected a compromise with our author's 
creditors, and advanced a part of the sum required for carry- 
ing it into effect. 



im 
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That I no longer skulk from street to street, 
Afraid lest duns assail, and bailiffs meet ; i^ 
That I from place to place this carcase bear; 
Walk forth at large, and wander free as air ; 
That I no longer dread the awkward frieod, 
Whose very obh gat Ions raust offend ; 
Nor, all too frowardj with impatieace burn i5i 
At suffering favours which I can't return. 
That, from depend a nee atid from prrde secure, 
I am not placed so high to scorn the poor. 
Nor yet so low, that I my Lord should fear, 
Or hesitate to give him sneer for sneer ; m 

That, whilst sage Prudence my pursuits confirms, 
I can enjoy the world on equal terms ; 
That, kind to others, to myself most true. 
Feeling no want, I comfort those who do. 
And with the will have power to aid distress : 
These, and what other blessings 1 possess, nfi 
From the indulgence of the pubHc rise, 
All private patronage my soul de6e8. 
By candour more inclined to save^ than damn, 
A generous public made me what I am. I3i> 

All that I have, they gave; just memory bears 



145J The estteusive sale of our AuthoA Poeuui, awl his 
rapidity af com position , produced hici) no iaconsiderabk 
reveiiue ;; aod to hU credit it should be remembeied^ ihal hii 
f)rs.t esimings wntt appTopriated first tu the full discharge of 
every demand upon him. to whkht by the terras of lUe com- 
prunifLse with his ciediters, be was not legal Jy liable, dttdl 
theti to tiie eAS«atiaL and permatient relief of his friend Eo« 
heri Lloyd, the son of \m benefactor. 
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The grateful stamp, and what I am, is theirs. 

Z. To feign a red-hot zeal for freedom's cause, 
To mouth aloud for liberties and laws, 
For public good to bellow all abroad, 155 

Serves well the purposes of private fraud. 
Prudence, by public good intends her own ; 
If you mean otherwise, you stand alone. 
What do we mean by country and by court ? 
What is it to oppose ? what to support ? 360 

Mere words of course ; and what is more absurd 
Than to pay homage to an empty word ? 
Majors and minors differ but in name ; 
Patriots and ministers are much the same ; 
The only difference, after all their rout, i65 

Is, that the one is in, the other out. 

Explore the dark recesses of the mind, 
In the soul's honest volume read mankind, 
And own, in wise and simple, great and small. 
The same grand leading principle in all. 170 

Whate'er we talk of wisdom to the wise, 
Of goodness to the good, of public ties 
Which to our country link, of private bands 
Which claim most dear attention at our hands. 
For parent and for child, for wife and friend, 175 
Our first great mover, and our last great end 
Is one, and, by whatever name we call 
The ruling tyrant, self is all in all. 
This, which unwilling faction shall admit. 
Guided in different ways a Bute and Pitt, 180 
Made tyrants break, made kings observe the law, 
And gave the world a Stuart and Nassa\x. 



THE COITPEmEUCE, 



Hath Nature ( strain ge and wild conceit of 
piide) 
Dktingtiisti*d thee fFom all her 50ns beside ? 
Doth virtue in ihy bo^m brighter glow, is* 

Or from a spnng more pure dotb action flow ? 
h not thy soul bound with those very chains 
"Which shackle us ? or is that self, which reigua 
O^er kings and beggars, which in all we see 
Most strong and sovereign, only weak in thee? 
Fond maDt believe it not; experience tells 
Tis not thy virtue, but thy pride rebels. 
Think, (and for once lay by thy lawless pen) 
Think, and confess thyself like other men ; iy4 
Think but oae hour, and, to thy conscience led 
By Reason's hand, bow down and hang thy head : 
Think on thy private life, recal thy youth, 
View thyself now, and own, with strictest truth, 
That self hath drawn thee from fair virtue's way 
Farther than folly would hnve dared to stray, m* 
And that the talents liheral Nature gave 
To make thee free, have made thee more a slave* 

Quit then, in prudence quit, thai idle train 
Of toys, which have so long abused thy brain, 
And captive led thy powers; with boundless will 
Let self maintain her state and empire still, 
But let her, with more worthy objects caught^ 
Strain all the faculties and force of thought 
To things of higher daring; let her range r.^ 
Through better pastures, and learn how to change ; 
Lei her, no longer to weak faction tied, 
H^/seJy revolt, aivd join ci^it sUoci^er side. 
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C. Ah ! what, my Lord, hath private life to do 
With things of public nature ? why to view 
Would you thus cruelly those scenes unfold 215 
Which, without pain and horror to behold, 
Must speak me something more, or less than man, 
Which friends may pardon, but I never can ? 
Look back ! a thought which borders on despair. 
Which human nature must, yet cannot bear. 220 
Tis not the babbling of a busy world. 
Where praise and censure are at random hurFd, 
Which can the meanest of my thoughts control, 
Or shake one settled purpose of my soul ; 
Free and at large might their wild curses roam, 
If all, if all, alas! were well at home. 
No — 'tis the tale which angry conscience tells. 
When she with more than tragic horror swells 
Each circumstance of guilt ; when stern, but true. 
She brings bad actions forth into review, «iso 

And like the dread hand-writing on the wall. 
Bids late remorse awake at reason's call ; 
Arm'd at all points, bids scorpion vengeance pass. 
And to the mind holds up reflection's glass. 
The mind which, starting, heaves the heart- felt 

groan, 235 

And hates that form she knows to be her own. 



213-236] These lines forcibly allude to the deep sense the 
Poet entertained of the connexion he had formed with Miss 
Carr, the particulars of which have been detailed in the me- 
moir of his life. Self-condemnation so just, so public, and 
severe, if it does no^ excite compassion, should at least temper 
justice with mercy. 
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Enough of this, — let private sorrows rest, — 
As to the public, I dare stand the test ; 
Bare proudly boast, I feel no wish above 
The good of England, and my country*s love, sm 
Stranger to party- rag:e, by reason's voice, 
Unerring guide, directed in my choice, 
Not all the tyrant powers of earth combined, 
No, nor of hell^ shad make me change my mind. 
What 1 herd with men ray honest soul disdains, 
Men who, with servile zeal are forging chains 
For Freedom's neck, and lend a helping hand 
To spread destruction o'er my native land. 
What I shall I not, e'en to ray latest breath, 
In the full face of danger and of death fiw 

Exert that little strength which nature gave, 
And boldly stem, or perish in the wave? 

X, When I look backward for some fifty years, 



253] This recapitulalioii of incansistencies will apply u,a~ 
fortunately to every period of Bnlbh history* The peeng«» 
conferred on a VVentwnrth, a Pulteney, a. Granvillci ajui % 
Pitu tb(! moral deelatnation of an Earl of Sandwich m the 
Hou&e of Lord^j agam&t ihe E^ay on VVomaitj the religjciij:^ 
m^] of a Wharton I and tht moderation of a Warbnrlonp would 
contribute ro fill the ontline sketched by fhe salirist. Wd- 
pole in a letter Ui George Montagu wntes, *^ Yon know I 
iiave long had a partiality for your cousin Sandwich* whn his 
nut Sandvi^iched him^f. He has impeached Wttkes far t 
blasphemous poem^ and has been eipelled for biasphemy 
bimself by the Beef-steak Club in Covent Garden, iviikei 
ba;3 been shot by Martin, and instead of being bumt at m 
auto da fe, as the Bishop of Gloucestxr intended^^ i^ revertoced 
ts a saint by the mob ; atid if he dies, 1 suppose tlte peofk 
will squint themselves Into convuhions at^hia tomb in honour 
of bh meniory/* Wilkei^'s very portentous squint ^as no 
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see protesting patriots turn'd to peers ; 
men, most loose, for decency declaim, 255 
talk of character without a name ; 
nfidels assert the cause of God, 
meek divines wield persecution's rod ; 
len transformed to brutes, and brutes to men, 
iVhitehead take a place, Ralph change his 

pen, 260 

ck the zeal, and deem the men in sport, 
rail at ministers and curse a court. 
, haughty as thou art, and proud in rhyme, 
some preferment, offered at a time 
Q virtue sleeps, some sacrifice to pride, 265 
)me fair victim, move to change thy side, 
shall these eyes behold, to health restored, 
J, as Prudence bids, bold Satire's sword. 



ick on his popularity : in ooe of his triumphal proces- 
one of his female admirers in the mob observed to 
ir, " It is a pity he squints so/' " Squints, do you say, 
» not squint more than a gentleman should do," was 

>iy. 

] Of the exaggerated patriotism of Paul Whitehead, 
le price of his apostacy, some notice will be taken in a 
c on the third book of the Ghost 
] Mr. James Kalph, '* an author by profession," the 
I of which literary class as such, he vindicated in a 
ilet which created some sensation at the time, he first 
red as a poet, and was satirized in the Dunciad. He 
several plays, and among others the Astrologer, bor- 
from the old comedy of Alburoazar, which was the 
ition of Jonson's Alchymist. In the dramatic line he 
rer unsuccessful. In the year 1742, the Duchess of 
orougfa having published the Memoiis oli W onvti\\\«) 
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Gallinn^ thy present friends, and praising those 
Whom now thy fi'eazy holds thy greatest foes. 
C, May I (can worse disgrace on manhood 
fall?) ^1 

Be born a Whitehead, and baptized a Paul j 
May I (though to hia service deeply tied 
By sacred oaths, and now by will allied) 
With false feign'd zeal an injured God defead, 
And use his name for some base private end i 
May I (that thought bids double horrors roll 
O'er my sick spirits, and unmans my soul) 
Ruin the virtue which 1 held most dear, m 

And still must hold ; may I, through abject fear. 
Betray my friend ; may to succeeding times. 



Ralp^ wrotG a a answer to it called » ''The other side of the 
Qua&tion." 1 his pGrforrnance coatributed Id rai&e hk repu- 
tatioci in the literary world, and during Sir Robert VVal pole's 
administrauon lie became so formidabllG as a poHTiciit wrttBr, 
as Editor of the Protester and the Remeinbraficer, thai it wis 
thought expEtlienl to engage his services by ihe pajm^nl ©f 
as aDun^l i^tipend, whieb was contmued to hi in by Mr. 
Pelhatn, on eoodkiou of his attacking Uh former pittr4>ii« 
Influenced by these motives, he engaged in the defence of 
government J and laboured so sncces^ruHy In hia vocation, a 
at the death of George II. to obtain, through the interest of 
Lord Bute, a settled pen&ioti of £600 per atmum, which he 
lived not long to enjoy. He died, in 1762, a martyr tn the 
gout, at the age of 64. He wrote in 1734, a eriikal leview of 
the public buildings in Lotir^on, and also a toiy history of 
EngUnd commencing witli the dynasty of the Stuarts, Be 
was latterly attached to Frederic Prince of Wales, aad 
his name frequently occuth in Lord Melcoinbe's Diary, m 
one of the principal literary agents of the court of Leiccil*!' 
House* Horace ^^'il\^o\e o\i*ftt^^5 of him that hi* turn 
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Engraved on plates of adamant, my crimes 
Stand blazing forth, whilst marked with envious 

blot, 
Each little act of virtue is forgot ; 
Of all those evils which, to stamp men curst, ass 
Hell keeps in store for vengeance, may the worst 
Light on my head ; and in my day of woe. 
To make the cup of bitterness o'erflow. 
May I be scorn*d by every man of worth, 
Wander, like Cain, a vagabond on earth, ego 

Bearing about a hell in my own mind, 
Or be to Scotland for my life confined. 
If I am one among the many known 
Whom Shelburne fled, and Calcraft blush'd to 

own. 

seemed to be endeavouring to raise mobs by speculative ideas 
of government, from which his judgment at least might be 
calculated, and that he had the good fortune to be bought 
off from his last journal, the Protester, for the only paper that 
he did not write in it. Lord Egmont and other distinguished 
leaders occasionally contributing papers whicH rose far above 
the pitch of the avowed Editor. 

294] William Petty, Earl of Shelburne, afterwards Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne. An account of his Lordship's political 
career, and of his various intrigues with the ins and the outs 
from the year 1750 to 1780, may be collected from the nu- 
merous political and historical publications of the intervening 
period. His political soubriquet was Malagrida, (a Jesuit) 
as that of Lord Sandwich was Jemmy Twitcher, while 
Geoiige GrenvilJe was the Gentle Shepherd. These humo- 
rous adaptations were very frequent with our ancestors, but 
discontinued in our graver age, one only recent instance 
occarring by the happy application of the significant name of 
Jem Crow, to a mushroom peer of corresponding character 
and political growth. Lord Lansdowne died in 1^Q5. 
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£. Do you reflect what raeo you make your 
foes ? «gii 

C, I do, and that's the reason I oppose. 
Friends 1 have made^ whom Envy must commend^ 
But not one foe whom I would wish a friend. 
What if ten thousand Butes and Hollands bawl? 
One Wilkes hath made a hvge amends for all 

Tis not the title, whether handed down soi 
From age to age, or flowing from the crown 
In coptous streanns on recent meQ, who came 
From stems nnknown, and sires without a name: 
'Tis not the star which our great Edward gave 
To mark the virtuous, and reward the brave, wtf 
Blazing without, whilst a base heart within 
Is rotten to the core with filth and sin ; 
Tis not the tinsel grandeur, taught to wait, 
At custom's call, to mark a fool of state m 

From fools of lesser note, that soul can awe^ 
Whose pride is reason, whose defence is law* 

L, Suppose, (a thing scarce possihle in art| 
Were it thy cue to play a common part) 
Suppose thy writings so well fenced in law, »l 
That Norton cannot find nor make a flaw — 
Hast thou not heard, that 'mongst our ancient 

tribes, 
By party warpt, or lull'd asleep by bribes^ 
Or trembling at the ruffian hand of Force, 
Law hath suspended stood, or changed itscoui^f 

294] J&ha Calcraft, Esq* M.P. Army Agent a&d Con- 
tractoFi of whom ^me account m given In a note on the ^/»- 
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Art thou assured, that, for destruction ripe, 
Thou mayest not smart beneath the self-same 

orripe? 
What sanction hast thou, frantic in thy rhymes. 
Thy life, thy freedom to secure ? 

C. The times. 

Tis not on law, a system great and good, 325 
By wisdom penn'd, and bought by noblest blood, 
My faith relies : by wicked men and vain 
Law, once abused, may be abused again. — 
No ; on our great law-giver I depend. 
Who knows and guides her to her proper end ; 
Whose royalty of nature blazes out 331 

So fierce, 'twere sin to entertain a doubt — 
Did tyrant Stuarts now the laws dispense, 
(Bless'd be the hour and hand which sent them 

hence !) 
For something, or for nothing, for a word 335 



328] The poet, with his usual good sense, appears to have 
been quite aware that of all governments, that carried on ac- 
cording to law, strict unmitigated law, is of all others the 
most arbitrary, oppressive and vexatious, so as to induce its 
subjects to fly to the throne for refuge from its vindictive 
tyranny. It has been well and justly observed, that £he highest 
evidence of the liberty of an Englishman, is the privilege he 
takes of infringing some law or other every day of his life. 
This connivance of the law at the breach of its letter, so 
long as its spirit is not infringed, affords a margin for that 
latitude of action which it is the tendency of progressive legis- 
lation to abridge, until at length a community may be brought 
to that state of Prussian discipline which converts the greatest 
blessings of civilized society, religion and education, into a 
corse, by prescribing them at the point the of bayoueX.. 
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Or thought, I might be doom'd to death, un- 
heard. 
Life we might all resig^n to lawless power, 
Nor think it worth the purchase of att hour ; 
Btit envy ne'er shall fix so foisl a stain 
On tlie fair annals of a Brunswick^s reign. m 

Ifj slave to party, to revenge, or pride ; 
if, by frail human error drawn aside, 
1 break Ihe law^ strict rigour let her wear ; 
'Tis hers to punish, and 'tis mine to bear; 
Nor, by the voice of Justice dooni'd to deaths ui 
Would I ask mercy with my latest breath: 
But, anxious only for my country's good. 
In whtch my king's, of course, is understood i 
FormM on a plan wtth some few patriot frieDds^ 
Whibt by just means 1 aim at noblest ends^ sw 
My BpiriCs cannot sink : though from the tomb 
Stern J emeries should be placed in Mansfield's 

room; 
Though he should bring, his base designs to aid* 
Some black attorney, (ot his purpose made, 
And shove, whilst Decency and Law retreat, 5SJ 
The modest Norton from his maiden seal ; 
Though-both in ill, confederates, should agree, 
la damned league, to torture law and me, 
Whilst George is king, I cannot fear endure ; 
Not to be guilty, is to be secure, iO« 

But when, in after-times, (be far removed 
That day !) our monarch, glorious and beloved, 
Sleeps with his fathers, should imperious fate^ 
Jn vengeancei with fresh Stuarts curse our slate ; 
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Should they, overleaping every fence of law, 365 
Butcher the brave to keep tame fools in awe ; 
Should they, by brutal and oppressive force, 
Divert sweet Justice from her even course ; 
Should they, of every other means bereft, 
Make my right hand a witness 'gainst my left ; 
Should they, abroad by inquisitions taught. 
Search out my soul, and damn me for a thought; 
Still would I keep my course, still speak, still 

write, 
Till death had plunged me in the shades of night. 
Thou God of Truth, thou great, all-searching 

eye, 375 

To whom our thoughts, our spirits, open lie. 
Grant me thy strength, and in that needful hour, 
(Should it e'er come) when Law submits to Power, 
With firm resolve my steady bosom steel. 
Bravely to suffer, though I deeply feel. sso 

Let me, as hitherto, still draw my breath 
In love with life, but not in fear of death ; 
And if Oppression brings me to the grave. 
And marks me dead, she ne'er shall mark a slave. 
Let no unworthy marks of grief be heard, 385 
No wild laments, not one unseemly word ; 
Let sober triumphs wait upon my bier ; 
I won't forgive that friend who drops one tear. 
Whether he's ravish'd in life's early morn. 
Or in old age drops like an ear of corn. 
Full ripe he falls, on nature's noblest plan. 
Who lives to reason, and who dies a man. 



THE GHOST. 



IN FOUR BOOKS. 

AS a circiitTnstantial account of the miscbieTous impc&tuff 
wtich ^ve rise to the following poem can alone feoder 
it intelligible lo the reader, we shall endeavour asi succinctly 
as pos^bli^ to relate the origin, ptogresSj, and terminatiun of 
the transaction, 

Mr. William Kent, who wns the poit-master in a. eonsi^ 
derahle market town in Norfolk » had not been mtmed 
above a twelve^ month to a very respectable woman of tli^t 
county before ^be died in childbed ; upon this be determined 
to quit the place, but his engagement with the post-office 
compelled him to stay ttiere some months longer. During 
this interval Miss Fanny L* (the Ghost) who was sister to 
his late ^^^ife, and had Itred with her as a companion, con- 
titLued to reside f after her decease, with Mr. Kent, in the 
character of his housekeeper. The frequent communicatidfl 
attending such a situation soon produced a mutual attach* 
ment. Mr* Kent, boweverj, finding that by the strictaest 
of the canon law* he was debarred from legally uniting hip- 
aelf U) the object of his alTection, resolved to try the efiecl of 
abietice, wjdi a view of a gradual reUnquishment of ex:peO 
tatlons which he considered cou^ cot be honourably enter- 



* Although the canon law dis^ounte nances the marria|C 
of a sister of a deceased wife, tlie law of England held ^uicli 
a marriage as voidable only and not absolutely void ; and 
its issue were considered legitimate if born before the p»' 
rents' marriage had been declared void ; any procfKsdiog 
towards which could only be takeo during their joint 
lives. This was certainly an unsatisfactory stale of tin' 
iaiv asa^ecting $o important and not lafFcquent a connexiijio^ 
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tidned, and came up to London in the intention of ap- 
plying for a situation in one of the public offices. This sepa- 
ration was intolerably irksome to the young woman, who ex- 
pressed an intention of following him to London on foot, if 
he did not procure her some other mode of conveyance, as she 
could not support existence but in his society. By the inter- 
vention of a mutual friend she came up to London, and found 
out the abode of Mr. Kent. The die was now cast, and he 
determined upon living with her in future as his wife, and as 
such she was considered by most of his friends and acquaint- 
ance. Being called by his name and treated by him with 
the utmost affection, the contrary would most probably 
never have transpired had not her relations, who, by all the 
ties of honour and generosity, were interested in keeping the 
secret, taken every opportunity of divulging it. 

Mr. Kent, in October 1759, took her to his lodging in Cock 
Lane, Smithfield, the house of Mr. Parsons, the clerk of the 
parish, from whence, having occasion to go into the country 
on business, I^arsons's daughter, a child of eleven years of 
age, slept with Miss Fanny, who complained one morning to 
the family of both having been greatly disturbed by violent 
noises. Mrs. Parsons, pretending to be at a loss to account 
for this, bethought herself of a neighbouring industrious shoe- 
maker, whom they concluded to be the cause of this disturb- 
aoce. Soon after, on a Sunday night. Miss Fanny, getting 
out of bed, called out to Mrs. Parsons, " Pray does your 
shoemaker work so hard on Sunday nights too V* to which 
being answered in the negative, Mrs. Parsons was desired to 
come into the chamber, and herself witness the truth of the 
assertion. Mr. Kent on his return, being obliged to arrest 



and therefore an act was passed 5 and 6 William IV. c. 
54, (1836), fully con6rming such marriages for the past, 
but prohibiting them in future. The public opinion was 
much divided on the occasion, but the better arguments 
appeared to be in favour of permitting such unions as involving 
no question of affinity of blood, as between the husband and 
wife, and giving the benefit of the natural affection of an aunt 
to the children, if any, of the first marriage. 
VOL, II. P 
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Parsoni Tdt £20 he had lent to him, and wbicb he shewed 
jjo dbpoaiilou to repay, left hw house at an hour's waniiiig, 
and took iinother lodging in the Mmc street, npon whieh 
the noises ceased at Pansons's house. At hts new lodginf 
Mr. Kent had not remained above a weekhefure Mis* Fanoy 
was taken ill. A physic iao was im media lely tent fur \vHo 
had atiended her he fore, and an apotliecaiy wi»s employed ; 
in shorU every precaution was taken that tenderness couM 
suggest^ as was certihed by tbe following report drawn up» and 
signed hy her medical attendants, men of considerabie pro- 
fessional reapectahitity. 

** Some time in November 1759 I visited Mr^ K^.ni at hk 
lodLangs at Mr* Parsons^s in Cock Lane, aqd was tlmn re- 
tained to attend the deceased. Fanny L. in ber expected 
Inhour, she being tlien in the sixth montii of her pregnancy* 
In tlie course of the following months I visited her occaiiioo* 
ally twicfi or thrice in the same houee. n the 25th of Jaanaiy 
following 1 re'^med a message from Mr* Kent about nine in 
the morning staling that the lady wa^ ill, and wanted my t^ 
Bislanee ; 1 found them removed from Mr, Farsons's U> an 
inconvenient apartment in the neighbourhoods I fgund thti 
lady deceiv^^d by an acute pain in the back into an opidton 
that she was actiially in labour j but on my deelanug the 
cotitrarf^ not only ejhe hut the women about her were ex- 
tremely uneasy, still suspecting 1 had formed a wrong judg- 
ment* After a few hours Mr. Kent informed me be had 
taken n house in Bartlet's Court ^ near lied Lion Street 
Clerkenwell, and if I thought there wa^t do danger, would 
remove her thither; I told him there were no signs of EatMiur, 
but that from ttie symptoms, she probably wo\ild be ill iotne 
time, as I apprehended an eruptive fever, tliough I had not 
at that t^me any suspicion of the small pox, as I did not know 
a!ie never had that diEorder. la the afiemoon I aitemled Ch« 
deceased in a coach (having properly secured her fiom tt- 
ceivisi^any injury by cold) to the bouse, Mr. Kent hadti| 
before sent to pfepare live apart iiK'Ut. I Had her iinmediffely 
put to bed, ortlered her to be blooded, and prescribed sucli 
eordial medicines as I thought were proper to throw oat la 
eruption: a nurse was immedialely provided, and all otber 
oecei^Siiries for the care of \\w patient* The next morn- 
lag 1 met jMr, Joctes, ber a^\\\tt^r«j,\s^ ^ijy^to^si^u\ . ^ 
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eruption began to appear, and from the violent lumbago of 
the day before, and other symptoms, we prognosticated con- 
fluent small pox of a very virulent nature. Mr. Kent was in- 
formed that in her situation the most favourable species of that 
disorder would be extremely hazardous, and that hers being 
a bad sort, the danger was very great. We endeavoured to 
aansi nature by early blisterings, and administered medicines 
of a cordial nature. The symptoms were for the first four or 
five days rather favourable ; but when maturation should 
have been performed the pulse flagged, the fever sunk, and the 
whole eruption put on a warty pallid appearance ; and as she 
could not swallow but with difficulty, she could but seldom 
be prevailed on to take any thing ; she was herself sensible of 
her danger, and Mr. Kent was told she could not survive three 
or four days. He was advised therefore to procure a minister 
to visit her, which was accordingly done. For the last two 
days DO persuasion could bring her to taste any thing, so that 
for nearly fifty hours before she died she hardly swallowed a 
pint of any fluid whatever, and that only when myself or the 
apothecary were present to administer it to her. The last 
morning of her life we found her extremely low, her eyes 
tank, her speech failing, and her intellects very imperfect. 
We told Mr. Kent she could not then live twelve hours. Ac- 
cordingly a short time after we left her, her speech was 
wholly taken from her, she became senseless, a little con- 
vulsed, and expired in the evening of the 2nd of February 
1762. T. C. 

*' The foregoing is a true relation of the case of Fanny L. 
which we, who attended her in her illness, are ready to attest : 
u witness our hands, 

«* Thomas Cooper, M.D. Northumberland Street, 

Charing' cross. 
John Jones, Apothecary, Grafton Street, Soho. 
Feb. 8, 1762." 

The funeral was as decent as Mr. Kent's circumstances 
would admit ; the corpse was attended by him and a female 
relation to the vault under St. John's Church, Clerkenwell, 
where it was deposited, and though there was no name upon 
the coffin, the registry of her burial was enteied m \\v^ xAxci<^ 

nt Kt*nt. 
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FarHon^f who had been h-ntated by Mr. Kenfs conduct, 
cotttrii^ed a most singular species of revenue ; he circulated i 
report ibal the spirit which bad formerly disturbed the impose 
of hia daughter and Miea Fanny was succeeded by the spirit 
of iha latter^ who harassed his hoyee and family with cnii> 
ttQued visitaiioDS, tvhicli took place as soon as the child was 
put to bed, Upou certaioi knockiop, fluUeriugSp ox scraich- 
ings, which seemed to proceed from under the bedstead, the 
child appeared to be thrown into violent 6 ts and agiiatioiis. 
While in this state ^ the father or female attendant put qu^- 
tious to the ghos^ and dictated how maoy knocks ehduhJ 
Aervc for a negative or ao affirmative* In this manner long 
conversations were carried on in public j id the coiirse of 
v*hich &he charged Mr. Kent with having^ poisoned her by 
putting ar^ienic in purU and adrtiinistering it to her in herill- 
ness^ Numbers of persons of rank and character were induced 
to pay their vi^iiu to Cock Lane, and though the floor and 
wainscotting were ripped up, the fiHa;nd remained undet^ted. 
The ghost having engaged to follow the girl wherever she 
might be carriedp a ]d an was devi^d for developing this dan- 
gernus conspiracy by removing the child to tlie house of 
some respectable person, and for that purpose the proposal 
contained in the following advertisement was made to Mr, 
Paraons % 

** We, whose names are underwritten, thought il propci, 
upon the approbation of the Lord Mayor, received on Sator* 
day last in the afternoon, to see Mr. Parsons yesteidny, anil 
to ask him in respct of the time when his child should Im 
brought to ClerkenwelL He replied in these words, ** That 
he consented to the examination prnposed, provided that^oaie 
persons connected with the girl might be permitted to be there, 
to divert her in the daytime/' This was refused, being cott* 
trary to the plan. He then mentioned a woman whom fcc 
a^Brmed to be unconnected^ and not to have been wifh h«. 
Upon being sent for she i^ame, and waa a person well knownti} 
us, by havio*^ been constantly with her, and veiy intimate will* 
this Familiar, as she is called, i'pon this Mr. Pimions recoai- 
mended, as he said, an uneKceptionabie person, ihedaugiiter 
of « relation, who was a gentleman nf fortune. After so lO' 
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quiiy into her character, he informed us that this unexception- 
able person had disobliged her father, and was out at service. 
Upon this we answered, " Mr. Parsons, if you can procure 
any person or persons of strict character and reputation, who 
are housekeepers, such will be with pleasure admitted." Upon 
this he required a little time to seek for such a person. Instead 
of coming himself, as he promised, one William Lloyd by his 
direction brought us this message : 

" Mr. Parsons chooses first to consult with his friends, who 
are at present not in the way, before he gives a positive an- 
swer concerning the removal of his daughter to the Rev. Mr. 
Aldrich's." 

(Signed) William Lloyd, Brook Street, Holbom. 

Within three hours after we received another message from 
Mr. Parsons by the same hand, viz. 

** If the Lord Mayor will give his approbation the child 
shall be removed to the Rev. Mr. Aldrich's." 

** The plan before mentioned was thus set forth in the 
public papers : the girl was to be brought to the house of the 
clergyman, without any person whatever that had, or was 
supposed to have the least connexion with her. The father 
was to be there ; not suffered to be in the room, but in a 
parlour, where there could be no sort of communication, at- 
tended by a proper person. A bed, without any furniture, 
was to be set in the middle of a large room, and the chairs to 
be placed round it. The persons to be present were some of 
the clergy, a physician, surgeon, apothecary, and a justice of 
the peace. The child was to be undressed, examined, and 
put to bed, by a lady of character. Gentlemen, both clergy 
and laity, (amongst whom was a noble lord, who desired to 
attend) were to have been present at the examination. We 
have done, and still are ready to do, every thing in our power 
to detect an imposture, if any, of the most unhappy tendency 
both to the public and to individuals." 

Stephen Aldrich, Rector of St. John's, Clerkenwell. 

James Penn, Lecturer of St. Anne's Aldersgate. 

In pursuance of the above plan many gentlemen, eminent 
for their rank and character, by the invitation of the Rev« 
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Mr> Aldrich, assetnliled at his Eicuse on the 31st of J&niia.ry. 
itid about tea at night met in the chamber in wliicli the gitl 
had^ with proper caution, been put to bed by sevenil ladies , 
They &at rather more than an honr,and heanng- nothing' weal 
doivn 3 raits, where they it^terrogated the father of the gnil, 
who denied, in the strongest teriBS', any knowledge or belief 
of fraud. 

As the supposed spirit had before publicly promised, by in 
a^rmativG knock,* that ghe would attend one of the gentle* 
men ioto the vault under the church of St, John « Clerkenwdf, 
Vi/htm the hodj was deposited, and give a token of her pi^^ 
seuce there by a knock upoti her coffin, it was therefore dc- 
termiiied to make this trial of the existence or iferaclty of (he 
spirit. 

While they were inquiring and deliberattag on this stigges- 
tion thay were summoned into the girrs chamber by some 
ladies who fvere near her bed, and who had heard knocks a od 
scratches. When the getatleraeo enteredj the girl declared 
that she felt the spirit like a mouse upon her back ; and be^eg 
required lo hold her liands out of bed^ from that time^ though 
the spirit we^very solemnly requii^Bd to manifest its existence 
by appearance^ hy imprqssion on the hand or body of any prCi^ 
sent, by scraichen, knocks, or aoy other agency, no evidence 
ofany preternatualpowerwasexhihited. IheBpiritwastheB 
seriously advertised, tbot the pt'T^on lo whom the promise wis 
made of strikLng the coflRn was about to visit the vaulf , and 
that the performance of the promise was now clkitmed. Tht 
companyj at one in the momlug, went into the churchy anti 
the gentleman to whom the promise was made entered with 
one more into the vault : the spirit wat solemnly rei[uired lo 
perrorm her prumuie ; hut silence alone ensued. The pvrsoQ 
accused by the ghost then went down, with 6everal othe^s^ but 
no effect waa perceived. Upon their returt:i ihey examined lit! 



* The top joke of all, and what pleased me the tnoat, 
Some wi^e ont^s and I sot up with the Ghost, 
^ With her nails and her knucliles she ansvver'd so mcfli 
for yes she knocked oncei and for no she knock 'il twice. 
Garrick'f Farms r*§ iUittftt- 
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girl, but could draw no confession from her. Between two 
and three she desired and was permitted to go home with her 
fiither. It was therefore the opinion of the whole assembly, 
** That the child had some art of making or counterfeiting 
particular noises, and that there was no agency of any higher 
cause." 

To elude the force of this conclusion, it was given out that 
the coffin in which the body of the supposed ghost had been 
deposited, or at least the body itself, had been displaced or 
removed out of the vault. Mr. Kent therefore thought proper 
to take with him to the vault the undertaker who buried 
Miss Fanny, and such other unprejudiced persons as, on in- 
spection, might be able to prove the fallacy of such a sug- 



Accordingly, in tlie afternoon of 25th of February, Mr. 
Kent with a clergyman, the undertaker, the clerk, and sexton 
of the parish, and two or three gentlemen, went into the vault, 
when the undertaker presently knew the coffin, which was 
taken from under the others, and easily seen to be the same, 
as there was no plate or inscription ; and, to complete the 
evidence, the coffin being opened before Mr. Kent the body 
was found in it. 

Other steps were in the meantime taken to find out where 
the fraud, if any, lay. The girl was removed from house to 
house, but was still said to be constantly attended with the 
usual noises, though bound and muffled hand and foot, and 
that without any motion in her lips, and when she appeared 
asleep ; nay, they wei-e often said to be heard in rooms at a 
considerable distance from that where she lay. 

At last her bed was tied up in the manner of a hammock, 
about a yard and a half from the ground, and her hands ex- 
tended as wide as they could without injury, and fastened 
with fillets, for two nights successively, during which no 
noises were heard. Ttic next day, being pressed to con- 
fess, and being told that if the knockings and scratchings 
were not heard any more, she, her father and mother would 
be sent to Newgate, and half an hour being given her to con- 
sider, she desired she might be put to bed to try if the noises 
would come : she lay in bed that night much longer than 
usual, but no noises ensued. This was on a Saturday. Being 
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told that the approacUing night oniy would be allowed fur a 
trial, ghe eoiicealGd a board about (qmi mcbes bfOiLd and $12 
long under her slays. This board was used to set the kettle 
upon. Ha.vit]g got mto bed site told the geuLlemeu she ft'ould 
bring Funny at six the next morning. The toaster of llie 
house, however, and a friend of bis, being informed by the 
nvaids that the ^rl \md taken a boajd lo bed with her, ira- 
patieutly wailed for the appoioted hour, when she began lo 
knock eiud soratch upon the ho^rdj rem^irking, however, whal 
they themselves wei-e cotivinced ofj " that these noises were 
not like those whkh nsed to be made^^^ Sh<» ura& ihen told 
that she had taken a board to bed» and on her denying it 
B(f arched, aad cnught in a lie* 

The two gentlemen, who with the maids were the only 
persoDs present at this scene, sent to n third gentleman to 
acqutiint him that tha whole affair was delected, and to de- 
sire his immediate attendance* Their concurrent oplniflti 
waS} that the child had been frightened into this attempl 
by the threats which had been made tlie two preceding 
nights ; and the master of the house and his friend both de- 
clared; '' that the noises the girl had made that morning had 
not the least situiliiude to the former uoises-" 

Probably the organs with which she p«r formed those strafige 
noises were not always in a proper tone lor that purpose^ md 
she imagined &h^ might be able to supply the place of then 
by a piece of boards 

At length Mr. Kent Thought proper to vindicate his cbaraciiEf 
iu a legal way. On the I Oh of July the falhej and mother of 
the child » one Maiy Frazer, who^ it seem^^ acted ats an ioL* 
terpreier between the gho:=t and those who ejtamiaed her, tht 
Rev. Mr 4 Moor^, minister of St, Sepulchre, and one J^^meiit 
feputable ti'adesman, were tried at Guildhall^ befoie Lorfl 
Mansfield and a special jury, and convicted of a cunspimcy 
aghast the life and character of Mr* Kent* The cotiri beiog 
desirous that ^Ir, Kent, who had been ro much iQJitred on thii 
occasion, should receive some pecuniary reparation from th* 
o^enders, deferred giving sentence for seveti or eight monthif 
in the hope that the parties might in the meantime com* 
promise* Accordingly the clergyman and tradesman flgwetJ 
lo pay Mr. Kent about six hundred pounds to purchastc ^m 
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pardon, and were thereupon dismissed in February 1763, by 
Mr. Justice Wilmot, with a severe reprimand and a fine of 
six shillings and eight pence each. The father was ordered to 
be set on the pillory three times in one month, once at the 
end of Cock Lane, and after that to be imprisoned two years, 
Elizabeth his wife one year, and Mary Frazer six months, in 
Bridewell, and to be there kept to hard labour. Mr. Brown 
of Amen Corner, for writing and publishing letters on the 
subject, was fined £50. 

The father appearing to be out of his mind at the time 
he was first to stand on the pillory, the execution of that 
part of his sentence was deferred until 16 Feb. 1763, when, 
as well as on the succeeding days of his standing there, the 
popniace considered him so much an object of companion, 
that instead of pelting and otherwise using him ill they made 
a handsome collection for him. 

Several pamphlets were published on the occasion, the 
most elaborate among which was ** The Mystery Revealed," 
containing a series of transactions and authentic testimonials 
respecting the supposed Cock Lane Ghost, which have 
hitherto been concealed from the public. 

Boswell mentions of Dr. .lohnson that he expressed great 
mdignation at the imposture of the Cock Lane Ghost, and 
related with much satisfaction how he had assisted in detect- 
ing the cheat, and had published an account of it in the 
newspapers. 

There is no doubt now that the deception was carried on 
by means of ventriloquism, a faculty at that period little 
known and less understood. The young woman afterwards 
confessed such to have been the case, she died so recently as 
1807, having been twice married, her second husband was a 
market gardener at Chiswick. 
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BOOK L* 

WITH eager search to dart the soul» 
Curiously vain, from pole to pole, 
And from the pianists' wandering- spheres 
To extort the number of our years. 
And whether all those years shall flow 
Serenely smooth, and free from woe. 
Or rude misfortune shall deform 
Our life with one eontinual storm ; 
Or if the scene shall motley be, 
Alternate joy and miseryj 
Is a desire which, more or less. 
All men must feel, though few confess. 
Hence, every place and every age 
Affords subsistence to the sage 



• Tlie greater part of the first book of this Poem *» 
wntteo when the author v,bs curate of Cadburyt in Somfirst^ 
!thire ; and was by him then intended to be published u»d«f 
the title of ** The Fortune TtUer/^ It was the leaM populw 
of all his productions ■ The metre is rugveil, and oa ^ 
whole inferior to that of the Dueliitit ; and though maaj i^ 
passages occur, yet the rambling dig^ressive manner in wWt" 
the greater pait of the potm h written, seldnna invjtej to* 
re-pem&al of it. Culma-n^ under the assumed name of dift 
Cobbk-r of Cripplegate^ in hia epistle to Lloyd* after jusilt 
I ondemning the vanity and seJf-iufRcient arrogance of ^^ 
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^hoy free from this world and its cares, 15 

ilolds an acquaintance with the stars, 

i*'rom whom he gains intelligence 

)f things to come some ages hence, 

iVhich unto friends, at easy rates, 

9e readily communicates. so 

At its first rise, which all agree on, 
This noble science was Chaldean ; 



set (Thornton, &c.)> introduces some strictures on the 
dovenly mode of composition occasionally adopted by our 

author. 

" Say, must the town for ever hear. 
And no reviewer dare to sneer, 
Of Thornton's humour, Garrick's nataTe« 
And Colman's wit, and ChurchilFs satire t 
Churchill, who, — let it not offend 
If I make free, though he's your friend, 
And sure we cannot want excuse. 
When Churchill's named, for smart abuse — 
. Churchill, who ever loves to raise 
On slander's dung his mushroom bays : 
The priest I grant has something clever, 
A something that will last for ever. 
Let him in part be made your pattern. 
Whose muse, now queen and now a slattern, 
Trick'd out in Rosciad, rules the roast. 
Turns trapes and trollop in the Ghost, 
By turns both tickles us and warms. 
And, drunk or sober, has her charms." 

22] Many circumstauces contribute to confirm the proba* 
lity of the conjecture that astronomy was first studied as a 
lience by the Chaldeans. The serenity of their climate, the 
Ivftntage they possessed of being the first people united to* 
ither in the bands of civil society, and the local situation of 
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That ancient people, as they fed 
Their flocks upon the mountain's head. 
Gazed on the stars, observed their motions, 
Andsuck*d in astro] ogic notions, 
Which they so ea overly pursue. 
As folks are apt whatever is new, 
That things below at random rove. 
Whilst they're consulting things above ; 
And when they now so poor were grown, 
That they'd no houses of their own, 



Bo^byloD, which w^^ best calculated to aL&siBt them in thofe 
operations which the study of the heavenlj bodies requiitf, 
must e^ly have iciviied them to it. Built ou a bouudlea 
elevated plain, arid open on all sides^ no obstacle w"3a pre* 
iteDte4 to ths view of the most cirlensive horizOQ. The modie 
of life adopted by the first iobabiiants of Chaldea cotisider- 
ably favoured their progress io the sciecLce:' P^tUfif? 
formed one of their chief occu patio ns, passing whole dt^s 
and nights in the open air ; their attention must huve been 
early attracted by the various motions of the celeatia) be4^ 
'^ Prineipio Assyrii, propter ptanitiem magnltudinemque re^ 
gionurn quas intolebantf ctini ccelum ex omul putte, paleai 
et apertum intuerentur, trajeetionesit moltisrque siellarura 0&» 
servanint.*' Cic. de Div, lib. 1. 

To no nation eoiild an acquaintance with the starf be 
Tnore necefisary, than lo the tribes inhabiting Chaldea^a t9^ 
gion principuDy conaistio^ of immense plains of ^tid. wtiich 
agitaied by the wind and leaving no troee? of the human fo^^ 
Mttpi could not admit of the possibility of constructing p«:rma<' 
iii^nt roads. The stars are in such a region the only certaie 
guides to which a traveller esn have recourse to difeet bif 
siepi, especially as the ^KC^ssive heat of the climaie dci«t 
not admit of his pursuing his journey during the day- 

The invention of judicial astrology has also by all aiitiqii)i|' 
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They made bold with their friends the stars, 
And prudently made use of theirs. 

To Egypt from Chaldee it traveird, 35 

And fate at Memphis was unravelFd : 
The exotic science soon struck root, 
And flourish'd into high repute : 
Each learned priest, O strange to tell ! 
Could circles make, and cast a spell ; 40 

Could read and write, and taught the nation 
The holy art of divination. 



been attributed to the Chaldeans. This vain and ridiculous 
perveision of the noblest science soon induced the attempt to 
ascertain the course of the stars, and their difTerent aspects. 
Without this knowledge, it would have been impossible to 
have formed an horoscope. To this frivolous desire of read- 
ing in the stars the destinies of mankind, we are therefore 
principally indebted for the progress and improvements in the 
study of astronomy. Kepler with great reason observed, a 
century ago, that astrology was a weak foolish daughter of a 
very wise mother, who, however, would scarcely have been 
able to subsist without her assistance. 

35] The Egyptians improved upon the rudiments of astro- 
nomy as imparted to them by the Chaldeans, and were the first 
people who gave a determinate period to the year. Herodotus 
mentions, that owing to their knowledge of the celestial bodies, 

! they had divided it into twelve months. Theirs was the Luni- 
solar year, consisting of 360 days, before the time of Moses, 
who adopted it accordingly in his computations. In the reign of 
Ammon the father of Osiris or Sesac, the Thebans applying 
themselves to astronomy and navigation, determined the length 
of the solar year by the helliacal risings and settings of the 

I stars, and added two days to the old calendar year. In the 

[ reign of Araenophis, which was not long after, the use of this 
year was generally adopted by the Egyptians, who placed the 

^ first day of it upon the vernal equinox. 
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Nobles themselves, for at that time 
Knowledg:e in nobles was oo crime, 
Could talk as learned as the priett, 
And prophesy as much at least : 
Hence all the fortune-telling crew. 
Whose crafty skill mars nature's hue^ 
Who, in vile tatters, with amirch*d face, 



52] Bampfylde Mqore Carew wa§ the son of a clei^yman 
at Biekley in Devaiisliife, ^od was educiited at TivertoD 
schod, with na intention of hh taking orde^n ^ but ffilling 
mto the coQipatiy of some gypskft ru^ar that town, jouog 
Carew, at tite age of ^fteen, i^rew so food of his aiaodatee, 
that he resolved to embrace their vagrant mode of life ; aod 
immediately absconded from scliooL After a shun time speat 
with the foTtune't4}lliu|^ fraternity^ he returned home, lo due 
great joy of his parents j who had pven up nil ^pectation <if 
ever seeing him agaia. HU love for the mendicant life, how* 
^veTi still remained unextiuguighedi and gradually grew upon 
him to such a degree^ as. once more to induce hitu to quit bis 
father's liabitatiou. UU exploits in \^m course of life w«re 
wonderfult and the account of his shifts and (n3poaitioB& slilJ 
form a part of our popular library > Carew had a peculiar 
method of enticing away dogs, for whiirh ho was twice trtuf- 
ported from Eiceter to North America j but leturaed before 
the ship which oarried him out. Me was a man of retentirt 
memory, and happy address* The fraternity to which he 
belonged elected him their king ; and he remained f^ithfal 
t& Ww subj«]^ls to the last. It is supposed that ii« di«d aboot 
1770, tg^ 77. 

52] Mary Squires, a gypsy, and one of Carew's fiul)j«cSi» 
was a principal agcut in Elizabeth Ganuitig's atftar, %n ic* 
^OUQt of which transaction will be givt^u in a sobMnliSl 
uole* 

54] TlTe origin of this distioct and singular people Jut 
fticherto baiHed the euf\uiries of the learned* Id the gFpici 
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^UD up and down from place to place, so 

fo gratify their friends' desires, 

^m Bampfield Carew, to Moll Squires, 

Are rightly term'd Egyptians all 

^hom we, mistaking, Gypsies call. 

The Grecian sages borrow*d this, 55 

is they did other sciences, 



ire united all the vices of savage and civilized society, without 
tlie simplicity of the one, or the refinement of the other. 
They are treacherous and cowardly, indolent and filthy ; 
Sfing upon carrion, and looking upon clothes as an incum- 
kraoce. In short, they are a disgrace to every government 
vfaich tolerates their existence as a body. By Stat. 22. H. 
riii. and I. and 2. Philip and Mary, the entrance of out- 
andish people calling themselves Egyptians, into this king- 
loBi, is prohibited on pain of death ; and they are declared 
lot intided to the privilege of being tried per medietatem 
ingns. 

They principally abound in Hungary, and their language 
ippeaiB to be a mixture of the Latin and Sclavonic : a dis- 
lertatioa on tlie gypsies was published in German, by Grell- 
naOy which has been translated into English by Mr. Raper, 
IkVt the information contained in it is far from satisfactory. 

In the prevailing rage for researches into Oriental History, 
Ihey are supposed to be a branch of the Indian degraded 
Ctale of the Farias ; who emigrated from, or were expelled, 
dieir countiy, in consequence of the invasion of Timour. 

V. 55.] The Greeks were totally ignorant of the science of 
UtroQomy in the time of Herodotus, who, in mentioning an 
iclipee which took place in the midst of a battle between the 
Viedes and Lydians, and finding no word in the Greek lan- 
guage to describe it, is compelled to resort to a periphrasis 
or that purpose. He says, that while the two armies were 
uigagedy night suddenly took place of the day. Thales, he 
idids, predicted this event to the loniaos ; and specified the 
^ear in which this change of day into night would take place. 
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From fertile Egypt, though the loan 

They had not honesty to own* 

Dodona*s oaks, inspired by Jove, 

A learned and prophetic grove* 

Tum'd vegetable necromancers, 

And to all comers gave their answers. 

At Delphos, to ApoUo dear, 

All men the voice of Fate might hear; 

Each subtle priest on three-leggM stool, 

To take in wise men, play*d the fool; 

A mysttry, so made for gain. 

E'en now in fashion must remain. 

Enthusiasts never will let drop 

What brings such business to their shop^ 

And that great saint, we Whitefield calf, 



Tholes probably had obtamed his inform&don ham tlit^ 
Egypliaii tables, 

V* 71.] George Whitefield, one of the apostles of method- 
ism, was born m Gloucester, m December 1714, at the J3<U 
Inn, which was then kept by his moiherf At tliis Ino^ uaul 
about the l&th year of Uis age^ he was waiter; ttnd iti tbfr 
memoirs of his own life, gives do fairotiubk accoiicit of 
his coadtict while in that menial capacity, hb Life, he siv^i 
was passed iti a cou tin «al course of viciotis habits^ l)in|» 
lewdne'ss, Ji^Uhy ta Iking j, swearing, and foolish jifsfing ; oixl 
he concludes hia catwlngue of offences with obstsrving, ^hal if 
traced from hh cradle up to manhood, he could ^ee notbcnf 
in himself hut a fitness to be damned. IJia mother failiaf in 
business^ he became uttierly destitule* until through \\w iJ^* 
teiestof a fiieud, he was admitted a Servitor at Qjiford i b* 
here aerpirt^il the clmtactei on which his future eminence k3* 
to be built. In the austerities of his devolion, and in il"« 
sqn3JlJdnes»a of his ^f^r^u h^ almost equalled what i^ t^iyeA 
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Seeps up the humbug spiritual. 

Among the Romans, hot a bird 
Vithout a prophecy, was heard ; 

r the Egyptian anchorites, or Indian faquira : he describaa 
imself as Ijring whole days and weeks prostrate on the 
round in silent or vocal prayer ; leaving off the eating of 
nits, choosing the worst sort of food, thinking it unbecoming a 
enitent to have hb haii:powdered, and wearing woollen gloves, 
patched gown, and dirty shoes, to contract a habit of humility. 
truck by the young man's piety and austerity of manner, 
tenson, then Bishop of Gloucester, made him a voluntary 
fSer of ordination, which Whitfield accepted, and in June 
736 began his spiritual mission, preaching in the streets, 

I the fields, and in prisons ; and his labours proved emi- 
ently successful. By his eloquence and his zeal the great 
ody of the poorer and many of the middling and upper classes 
f society, were roused to a sense of their religious privileges 
nd obligations. 

Wesley also a churchman, at the same period, laid the 
suodation for his more elaborate and permanent system of 
eligious domination, which occasioned a schism between 
iim and Whitfield, and although diverging too much as on^ 
id to Arminianism, and the other to Hyper-Calvinism, 
Sagland and America are still deeply indebted tp both for 
be awaliening impulse given by tbem to the highest faculties 
nd purposes of pur nature. 

Whitfield erected two extensive tabernacles,, one in Totten- 
am Conrt Road, and the other in Moorfields ; and was also 
kaplain to the Countess of Huntingdon, and superintei^dant 
f the various chapels erected under her patronage. 

The influence of methodism, being extended by his nuiw 
iriog care over all parts of this kingdom, his attention was 
Dgaged by America, whither he repeatedly we^t and pro*- 
acuted his mission with extraordinary s^ccess. In the nevf 
rorld which he had conquered, he was doomed to meet his 
ite; a violent asthma put a period to his life, in 1770, in 
m 66th. year of his age, near BosU)n in New England, being 

II seventh visit to America. 
VOL, JT. Q 
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FortuDes of emptres often hung 

On the magician magpie's tongue. 

And every crow was to the state 

A sure interpreter of fate, 

Prophets^ embodied in a college 

(Time out of mind your seat of knowledge, 

For genius never fruit can bear 

Unless it tirst is planted there ; 

And solid learning never falls 



79} The College of Augurs coiisisted of fifteen pers&oi 
of the first diBtiDclioD in Rome : it was ^ priesthood farlifit!j 
of a character iodeliWe, which tio crime could forfeit or 
efTaee. They presided over the iLU spices ma the supreme in' 
terpreters of the vHll of Jovt j and ikiemrjlned what Mgus 
vfere propitious, or otherwise. A powerful infiuence was bj 
ih^e meaus veiled in the urtalocracy,. wlio thus were ahletd' 
repress or cheek the precipitate measures of tlie people and 
their tribunes. Cicero, with the greoit bod j uf pbiloaophftrs tpd 
meu of inHuence, conaideted the whole system as poUlically 
useful, and tKerefom gave it their support &ad couutenauce ; 
far of the whole College of AugutSj there was but one nsanj 
Appius Claudius, who held with the people that the god^out 
of their goodnesfi to tnati^had imprinted on the nature of tbings 
certain ma^rk? or nn^tices of future events ; as on the entmb 
of beasts, the Aig;htof birds, thunder^ aud otlier celeslial signs, 
which, by long aUservatioOr and thtt experience of ages, 1i>d 
Ijeen reduced to an art, by which the ineiiniDg of each inp 
might be deterniinedj-a nd applied to the event that was siguifieit 
hy it. This was called a.rtificiiLl divination, by way of dl^ 
tinction front the natural^ which Wiissupposbd to flow frofliil 
instinctive on native power implanted ia th« aoul j whicli ^ 
exerted always with the greatest elBcacy,. wlien it was the 
mo«t free and disengaged frooi the body, m in drearrhs- nttd 
madness* Augustus with hk wonted |)olicy combined if> hit 
own person, thedignihed and important fuuciioos of lupttoie 
pontiff, censor J aad t\uyil cvnV\ nia^\^\s^t^ 
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Without the v^rge of college walls) 

Infallible accounts would keep ^ 

When it wa9 best to watch or sleep, 

To eat or drink, to go or stay, 

And when to fight or run away ; 

When matters were for actions ripe, 

By looking at a double tripe ; 90 

When emperors would live or die 

They in an ass's skull could spy ; 

When generals would their station keep. 

Or turn their backs, in hearts of sheep, 

In matters, whether small or great, (j5 

In private families or state 

As amongst us, the holy seer 

Officiously would interfere ; 



* 84] The poet's antipathy to colleges may be dated from 
his ngectioii by the university of Oxford, on account of his 
want of a competent skill in the learned languages. Instead 
of making proper replies to the questions proposed to him he 
aoC only launched out into satirical reflections on the abilities 
of the gentleman , whose office it was to make trial of his 
dasncal proficiency, but presumed to put some questions to 
ihe Examiner which were of course indignantly declined and 
the candidate very unceremoniously dismissed. 

94] A flam more senseless than the rog'ry 
Of old aurispicy and aug'ry, 
That out of garbages of cattle 
Presag'd th' events of truce, or battle 
From flights of birds, or chickens-pecking 
Success of greatest attempts would reckon. 
Though cheats, yet more intelligible 
Than those that with the stars do fribble. 

HUDIBRAS, part ii. canto Zi 
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With pioua arts and reverend skJU 

Would bend lay bigots to his will ; 

Would help or injure foes or friends. 

Just as it served his private ends. 

Wliether, in honest way of trade 

Traps for virginity were kid, 

Or if, to make their party great, ins 

Designs were form'd against the state^ 

Regardless of the common weal. 

By interest led, which they call zeal, 

Into the scale was always thrown 

The win of Heaven to back their own, m 

England, a happy land we know. 
Where follies naturally grow, 
Where without culture they arise, 
And tower above the common size ; 
England, a fortune-telling host i\i 

As numerous as the stars, could boast; 
Matrons, who toss the cup, and see 
The grounds of fate in grounds of tea j 
Who, versed in every modest lore. 
Can a lost maidenhead restore, IP 

Or, if their pupils rather choose it, 
Can shew the readiest way to lose it* 
Gypsies, who every ill can cure 
Except the ill of being poor, 
Who charms 'gainst love and agues sell, li) 

Who can in hea-roost set a spell. 
Prepared by arts, to them best known 
To catch all feet except their own. 
Who as to fortune, catt unlock it 
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As easily a9 pick a pocket; . iso 

Scotchmen^ who, in (heir country's right, 

Possess the gift, of second sight, 

Who (when th^r barren heaths they quit. 

Sure arguipent of prudent wit, 

Which repi]^tation to maintain, 135 

They never venture back again) 

By hes prophetic heap up riches, 

And boast.the luxury of breeches. 

Amongst the re^t, in former years, 
Campbell, illustrious name, appears, 140 

Great hero of futurity. 
Who blind, could erery thing foresee, 

132] Dr. Johnson, in his Journey to the Western 
liUnds, fully discusses the superstitious acquiescence of the 
Highlanders of i^l ranks, in the claim made by some of their 
emmtiymen to second-sight, or the faculty of sensibly per- 
oenring future transactions and events. With an avowed in- 
eUnation to establish the existence of so extraordinary a pri- 
vilege, he regrets his' having been unable to collect sufficient 
tettinxmies for the satisfaction of himself or of the public. 
He dismisses the question in the state he found it, and con- 
chides witfi saying, ** That there is against it, the seeming 
analogy of things cfonfusedly seen and little understood ; and 
for it the indistinct cry of national persuasion, which may be 
perhaps resolved ^t last into prejudice and tradition. I never 
oottld advance my curiosity to conviction ; but came away 
at last, only willing to believe." Mr. Croker observes on 
this and other dicta of Dr. Johnson on the same subject, that 
although he generally leaned to the superstitious side of this 
question, yet that he occanonally took a more rational view 
ofiU 

140] Campbell, a deaf and dumb fortune teller, who foi 
a Domber of yean imposed upon the credulity of the public. 
80 gainful a trade occasioned a succ^oa of impostora, who 



Who dumb, could every thing foretell, 
Who, fate with equity to sell. 
Always dealt out the will of Heaven »^ 

According to what price was given. 

Of Scottish race, in Highlands bom. 
Possess 'd with native pride and scom. 
He hither came, by custom led, 
To curse the hands that gave him bread. iso 
With want of truth, and want of sense. 
Amply made up by impudence, 
( A succedaueum, which we find 
In common use with alt mankind) 
Caressed and favoured too by those is* 

Whose heart with patriot feelings glows, 
Who foolishly, where'er dispersed. 
Still place their native country first ; 
(For Englishmen alone have sense 
To give a stranger preference, iftff 

Whilst modest merit of their own 
ts left in poverty to groan) 
Campbell foretold just what he would. 
And left the stars to make it good, 
On whom he had impressed such awe, i** 

His dictates current passed for law ; 
Submissive, all his empire own'd; 
No star durst smile, when Campbell frown'di 

This sage deceased, for all must die, 



utihappUy ^tillj under vaiiouK forniti but working on tbo saine 
stapk, obtain n golder* harvest from the folly, ignoftiicei ted 
xuper^titiois of m&nkitid. 
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And CampbelPs i^ more safe than I, 170 

No more than I can guard the heart, 

Vfhen Death ^hali hurl the fatal dart, 

Succeeded, ripe, in art and years, 

Another favourite of the spheres; 

Another and another came, 175 

Of equal skil), and equal fame; 

As white each wand, as black each gown, 

As long each beard, as wise each frown. 

In every thing so like, you'd swear, 

Campbell hin^self was sitting there : isoi 

To all the happy art was known. 

To tell our fortunes, make their own. 

Seated in garret ; for you know 
The nearer to the stars we go 
The greater we esteem his art, las 

Fools curious flock'd from every part: 
The rich, the poor, the maid, tl^ married. 
And those who could not walk, were carried. 

The butler, hanging down his head. 
By chambermaid, or cookmaid led, 190 

Inquires, if from his friend the moon 
He has advice of pilfer'd spoon ? 

The court-bred woman of condition, 
(Who to approve her disposition 
As much superior, as her birth 195 

To those composed of common earth. 
With double spirit must engage 
In every folly of the age) 
The honourable arts would buy, 
"to pack the cards, and cog a die. ^ ^00 



The hero (who for brawn and face 
May claim right honourabk place 
Amongst the chiefs of Butcher-roW| 
Who might some thirty years ago, 
If we may be allowed to guess ms 

At his employment by his dresa^ 
Fut medicines off' from cart or stage. 
The grand Toscano of the age. 
Or might about the country go 
Hi^h steward of a puppet-show ^ at 

Steward and stewardship moat meet. 
For all know puppets never eat : 
Who would be thought (though, save the mttrkf 
That point is something in the dark) 
The man of honour, one like those ei* 

Renown*d in story, who loved blows 
Better than victuals, and would tight ^ 
Merely for sport, from morn to night : 
Who treads like Mavofs firm, whose tongue 
Is with the triple thunder hung, m 

Who cries to Fear — stand off — aloof — 
And talks as he were cannon proof, 



202] At the publication of the Brat edition of this vrock 
Butcher- rowj a very narrow timber -built gable:*eaded atieit» 
running along aide of Su Clement's church in tb# StrawJi 
constituted a perfect specimen of old London | ^s k waa whea 
Justice Shallow studied tlxQ law in Clement's Iqq. It hii 
been since wholly removed ^ and fotmi a part ai lh«mte«f 
Pickett Sli«et. 

212] Alluding to the econonjical regii]atioa]& nosaccttt^ 
f^Uy attempted to be introduced into the royal household Ij 
lord Talbot, 



Id be d^un'd ready, when you Kst, 
L sword and pistol, stick and fist, 
less of points, balls, bruiser, knocks,, a&s 
ice to fence, fire, cudgel, bo:t, 
it the same time bears about 
in himself, some touch of doubt, 
rudent doubt, which hints — ^that fame 
thing but an empty name ; ssv 

life is rightly understood 
U to be a real good; 
, even in a hero's heart 
^ion is the better part ; 
; this same honour may be won^ 2^6 

yet no kind of danger run) 
Drugger comes, that magic powers 
ascertain his lucky hours ; 
it some hours the fickle dame, 
m fortune properly we name, s^a 

ne'er considers wrong or right, 
a wanted most plays least in sights 
like a modem court-bred jilt, 
is her chief favourites in a tilt : 
J hours there are, when from the heart 245 
ige into some other part, 
latter, wherefore, makes retreat, 
fear usurps the vacant seat, 
ace, planet-struck, we often find 
ts and Sackvilles of mankind* sdo 

] Abel Drugger, in Jonson's Alchymist* 

] James the- Second's dastardly conduct at the battle 

! Boyoe, and the consternation with vrVueVi.Vi^ i^rx 
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Farther, he'd know (and by his art 
A conjurer can that impart) 
Whether pohter it is reckou'd 
To have or not to have a second ? 
To drag the friends in, or alone 
To make the danger all their own ? 



tfeated (o Dublin, and fmin theiice to Fraiice, are fmcts diffi- 
cult to be acco\iuted for in thb man who, as Dute of York, 
had displayed so much pei^onal courage and msgnanimiij in 
the T&rious d^spemte uavsil en^gemeuts with the Dutch, In- 
stead of being auimated with redoubled ardour by the mafni- 
tude of the stake for which ho coatoudod, hia Rpiiits sanb 
iinder the superior geniua of hia rival E aod kis base derdie* 
tioti of bis people proved the conscious sense he entertain^ 
of his inability to govern them, 

250] Lord George Sa<:kville| commander of the Bridsh 
and of severail brigades of German cavalry, by not ad- 
vancing with them at the battle of Minden^ pursuarit to the 
orders of the commander-in-chief, Prince Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick, rendered the siicc^s^ of the day infinitely lees brilh^nt 
and complete^ than it would othorvvise have been. A fe*^ 
days after the battle, his lordship resigiied the command, ind 
leturned to London ; where on his arrival he was deprived d 
all his military commands, in which he wa& succeeded bv 
the Marquis of Granby. 

Under these circumstances^ he applied to be tried bj & 
court-martial for his supposed misconduct at tl\<& balttc of 
Minden 5 his request was complied with, the trial wm of 
considerable leng^th, and the defence was managed ^itd 
great ingenuity. On the 26th of April, 1T60» the followiag 
tentence and observation on it were inserted in the Londoa 
Gazette: " I'his court upon due cnn^Aderalion of the Vfbok 
matter before them, is of opinion that Lord George Sackville 
is guilty of bavin g disobeyed the ordera of Prince FerdinaiwI 
of Brunswick f whom he was by his commission and m^tfuc^ 
tions directed to obey, as commauder-in^cbief according *" 
the rules of war \ and It k th^ further opinion of ihc coiii* 
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Whether repletion is not bad, 

And fighters with full stDtnachs mad ? 

Whether, before he seeks the plain, 

It were not well to breathe a vein ? 260' 

Whether a gentle salivation, 

Consistently with reputation, 

Might not of precious use be found. 



that the said Lord George Sackville is, and he is hereby ad« 
judged, unfit to serve his majesty in any military capacity 
whatever. * 

" Which sentence his majesty has been pleased to con-> 
firm. It is his Majesty's pleasure that the above sentence be. 
given but in public orders, that officers being convinced that 
ndther high birth nor great employments can shelter offences 
of such a nature ; and that seeing they are subject to cen- 
suieB much worse than death, to a man who has any sense of 
faoDour, they may avoid the fatal consequences arising from 
disobedience of orders. 

" At the court of St. James's the 25th day of April, 1760. 
Present the King's most excellent majesty in council. His 
majesty called for the council book, and ordered the name of 
Lord George Sackville to be struck out of the list of Privy 
Counsellors." 

On the trial, Colonel Sloper deposed, that his lordship ap- 
peared confused on receiving the order to advance, where- 
upon Colonel Sloper said to Colonel Ligonier, who brought 
die order : '* For God's sake repeat your orders to that man, 
that he may not pretend not to understand them ; but you 
see die condition he is in." 

' Thus stigmatized, much surprise was excited when Lord 
Sackville was admitted to the honour of kissing George the 
Third's hand immediately on his accession, and while his pre- 
decessor lay dead in his palace. In 1765, he was restored 
to his rank of Privy Counsellor and appointed one of the Vice 
Treasurers of Ireland. In 1775, during Lord North's admi-' 
nistiatioD, he was appointed by the name ol AVi^ "^x^^i 



Not to prevent indeed a wound. 

But to prevent tbe consequence 
Which oftentimes arises thence. 
Those fevers which the patient urge on 
To gates of death, by help of surgeon ? 
Whether a wind at east or west 
Is for green wounds accounted best ? 
Whether (was he to choose) hia mouth 
Should point towards the north or south ? 
Whether more safely he might use, 
On these occasions, pumps or shoes ? 
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Honourable Lord George SacktUk Germain, to he one of 
his majesty'^ principal SfcuetariGs of State, aad todi 1^ 
AxnedciiQ departmenti ia which situe^tion he displayed cottM* 
derabls ability a^ a stat^maDi and was tbe ablest suppoiU^ 
in parliament of the measures of iLdtDiDiMtratiOQ. Soon aftJit 
his degradation he declared in the course of a debate in the 
House nf Gommons, that he bled for the fUstres^eji of bi* 
country I arising from the heavy expeiises of tjie Gennan 
warj upon which Mr, Pitt rose, and in bi^ tnoot enerfCtk 
manner replied i that ia his opinion the honourable geotlcToaA 
oufht to throw himself at bis majesty's feet, and tbem bked 
at every pore* 

In 1782 he was cr^^ted a peer by the tide of Baron Bcle 
hrooki^j Viscount Sackville. On the report of this intemkd 
creation r a motion was made in the House of LiOrdft hf the 
Mart] u 13 of Carmarthen, *' that it is derogatory to the howyr 
of this house^ that any person labouring under the cenaureof 
a eourt martial t whose sentence the crown had beeu pleand tfr 
confirm, should be recommended to his majesty to be raised 
to the dignity of the peerage," O^jon this moUon the qu«*» 
tion of adjournment was put and carried by a majority of 75 
against 3Q. Lord SaclLville died iti August 1785* H« is one 
of the many persona to whom the authorship of Janiu&V kt* 
Wi% has b^n. attributed^ 
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Whether it better is to fight «75 

By sunshine or by candlelight? 

Or (lest a candle should appear 

Too mean to shine in such a sphere. 

For who could of a candle tell 

To light a hero into hell, sso 

And lest the sun should partial rise 

To dazzle one Or t'other's eyes, 

Or one or t'bther's brains to scorch) 

Might not Dame Luna hold a torch ? 

These points with dignity discussed, £85 

And gravely fixcid, a task which must 
Require no little time and pains, 
To make our hearts friends with our brains. 
The man of war would next engage 
The kind assistance of the sage, sgo 

Some previous method to direct, 
Winch should make tliese of none effect. 

Could he not, from the mystic school 
Of art, produce some sacred rule, 
By which a knowledge might be got sgs 

Whether men valiant were, or not ; 
So he that challenges, might write 
Only to those who would not fight? 

Or could he not some way dispense 
By help of which (without offence soo 

To Honour, whose nice nature's such 
She scarce endures the slightest touch) 
When he for want of t'other rule 
Mistakes his man, and like a fool. 
With some vain fighting blade gets in, ^k^^ 
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He fairly may get out Bgddn ? 

Or should some demon lay a scheme 
To drive him to the last extreme, 
So that he must confess Lis fears. 
In mercy to his nose and ears, im 

And, like a prudent recreant knight, 
Rather do any thing than fight. 
Could he not some expedient buy 
To keep his shame from public eye t 
For well he held^ and, men review, m 

Nine in ten hold tbe maxim too. 
That honour's Hke a maidenhead. 
Which, if in private brought to bed. 
Is Qoue the worse, but walks the town. 
Ne'er lost, until the loss be known- 3^ 

The parson, too, (for now and then 
Parsons are just like other men, 
And here and there a ^rave divine 
Has passions such as yours and mine) 
Burnmg with holy lust to know m 

When fate preferment will bestow, 
'Fraid of detection, not of stn, 
With circumspection sneaking in 
To conjurer, as he does to whore. 
Through some bye alley, or back-door, 3Ji> 

With the same caution Orthodox 
Consults the stars, and gets a pox, 

The citizen in fraud grown old, 
Who knows no deity but gold, 
Worn out, and gasping now for breath, si* 

A medicine wants to keep o^ dealh^ 
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Would know, if that he cannot have. 

What coins are current in the grave ; 

}f, when the stocks (which, by his power^ 

Would rise or fall in half an hour, 34<i 

For, though unthought of and unseen. 

He workM the springs behind the screen) 

By his directions came about. 

And rose to par, he should sell out ; 

Whether he safely might, or no, 345 

Replace it in the funds below ? 

By all addressed, believed, and paid, 
Many pursued the thriving trade, 
And, great, in reputation grown. 
Successive held the magic throne, 356 

Favour'd by every darling passion. 
The love of novelty and fashion. 
Ambition, avarice, lust, and pride. 
Riches pour'd in on every side ; 
But when the prudent laws thought fit 355 

To curb this insolence of wit ; 
When senates wisely had provided, 
Decreed, enacted, and decided. 
That no such vile and upstart elves 
Should have more knowledge than themselves ; 
When fines and penalties were laid 
To stop the progress of the trade. 



358] It was by stat. 17, Geo. 2. c. 5. s. 2. enacted that 
all persons pretending skill in palmistry, telling fortunes, 6cc. 
should be deemed rogues and vagabonds, and punislied ac;- 
cordingly. 
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And stars no longer could diBpensef 

With honour, farther influence ; 

And wijatds (which must be confest flfi 

Was of more force than all the rest) 

No certain way to tell had got 

Which ivere infonners and which not ^ 

Affiigbted sages were, perforce. 

Obliged to steer some other course : ^^ 

By various ways, these sons of Chance 

Their fortunes labourM to advance, 

Well knowing, by unerring rules^ 

Knaves starve not in the land of fools. 

SomCj with high titles and degrees, ^ 

Which wise men borrow when they please. 
Without or trouble or expense, 
Physicians instantly comniencCj 
And proudly boast an equal skill 
Witli those who claim the right to kilL -w 

Others about the country roam 
(For not one thought of going home) 
With pistol and adopted leg. 
Prepared at once to rob or beg* 

Some, the more subtle of their race, ^ 

(Who felt some touch of coward grace, 
Who Tyburn to avoid had wit. 
But never fear'd deserving it) 
Came to their brother Smollett's aidj 



2B§] We have tie fore noticed the cau$e of the ennait; ^nomt 
by Churchill to Smolleu, and lo the Ciitical Review oirried 
on under hm m^a.^^^^ai^tii.^ 
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And carried on the critic trade. 390 

Attached to letters and the Muse, 
Some verses wrote, and some wrote news ; 
Those each revolving month are seen 
The heroes of a magazine ; 
These every morning great appear 395 

In Ledger or in Gazetteer, 
Spreading the falsehoods of the day. 
By turns, for Faden and for Say ; 
like Swiss, their force is always laid 
On that side where they best are paid : 4oo 

Hence mighty prodigies arise, 
And daily monsters strike our eyes; 
Wonders, to propagate the trade. 
More strange than ever Baker made, 
Are hawk'd about from street to street, 405 

And fools believe, whilst liars eat. 

Now armies in the air engage, 
To fright a superstitious age ; 



398] The editors of the newspapers mentioned in the pre- 
ceding* couplet. Faden was particularly obnoxious on ac- 
count of the share he took in procuring, at the instigation of 
Kidgell, a copy of the Essay on Woman with a view to the 
prosecution of Wilkes. 

404] Sir Richard Baker, a chronicler of marvellous me- 
mory, who flourished towards the conclusion of the sixteenth 
century : the last and best edition of his celebrated book of 
wonders was in 1733. Churchill here takes occasion very 
justly to reprehend that love of the wonderful which pervaded 
all ranks of people amongst his contemporaries, and which 
contributed to fill the newspapers and magazines with the most 
preposterous tales that the human imagination coxM ^%Ni&ft. 
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Now comets llirougk the ether fan^e, 

In governmeuta portending change ; 

Now rivers to the ocean fly 

So quick J they leave their channels dry ; 

Now monstrous whales on Lamheth shore 

Drink the Thames dry, and thirst for more ; 

And every now and then appears 

An Irish savage, numbering years 

More than those happy sages could 

Who drew their breath before the flood ; 

Now, to the wonder of all people » 

A churcli is left without a steeple ; 

A steeple now is left in lurch^ 

And mourns departure of the church. 

Which, borne on wings of mighty wlndj 

Removed a furbng off we find ; 



413] One of the peTiodkal lYonders of the metropolis j bui 
no wfa^e has yet appeared iti iht river of eucfi moDstrQus. di* 
nienftions as thai which) ou Uit 9lh of Julj 1574j shot faitnself 
ashor^' at Broad Stairs ^ and wbere, for want afsiitiic'teiit deiptii 
tif water* he died next daj : his roaring was li^rd abavt a 
lullcj his lenglii waa 23 yards, his uethef jaw opening I2f9i^i, 
one of hij? eye$ was niurie then a cart with mx horses conJil 
draw, A man stood upright io the place from whence tbeejtr 
was taken, the thickaesQ frora his belly to the top of his bici 
wa^ 14 heXf hk tail of the same breadth, the dii^taoce bt^t^eco 
his eytA was 12 feiet. Thr^e men atood upright id his moalh* 
Aome of his ribs were 16 feet long, his tongue was 15 (att 
long, his liver was two cart loads, and a man mighi; craip 
into his aoatrik. iiHhurfi^s 5unfci/ &f Kentt p. 215. 

This far exceeded the dimensions of tJie ^keletoa of a 
whale G3(hibit€d at Charing Cross a few years agi> undat tl« 
designation of tlie Prmce v>{ W/v^leia. 
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Now, wrath on ciattle to discharge, 425 

Hailstones as deadly fall, and large. 

As those which were on Egypt sent. 

At once their crime and punishment. 

Or those which, as the prophet writes, 

Fell on the necks of Amorites, 430 

When, struck with wonder and amaze, 

The sun suspended, stay'd to gaze. 

And, from her duty longer kept. 

In Ajalon his sister slept. 

But if such things no more engage, 435 

The taste of a politer age. 
To help them out in time of need 
Another Tofts must rabbits breed : 

438] As an instance of the credulity of the public, in ad- 
dition to the subject of this poem, the singular imposture of 
Mary Tofts is deserving of notice. The following relation 
of it by a believer is too singular to be omitted. The author 
was no less a man than the eminent mathematician and learned 
translator of Josephus, the Rev. William Whiston, who in 
the memoirs of his life, Vol. II. p. 108, contends strongly 
for the fulfilment of a prophecy of Esdras, viz. there should be 
signs in the t/;o?nan, in the person of Mrs. Mary Tofts, the 
rabbit woman of Godalming, in 1727. The account this 
woman gave of herself was briefly this : — She had been weed- 
ing in a field, and seeing a rabbit spring up near her, lan after 
it, with another woman, but could not catch it. Her com- 
patdon' charged her with longing for the rabbit, but she denied 
iL Soon after another rabbit sprung up which she also en- 
deavoured to catch. The same night she dreamt she had the 
two rabbits in her lap, and awakened with a sick fit which 
lasted till morning. For three months she had a constant and 
strong desire to eat rabbits ; but being in indigent circumstances 
she could not procure any, till at last she was mai*vellously 
brought to bed of them. Mr. Whiston proceeds — ^'* \V{\%«x<i\'^ 
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Each pregnant female trembling hears,' 
And, overcome with spleen and fe^rs, 
Consults her faithful glass no mort^ 
But madly bounding o'er tlie floor, 
Feels hairs all o*er her body grow, 
By Fancy turn*d into a doe. 

Nowj to promote their private ends, 
Nature her usual course suspends, 
And varies from the stated plan 
Observed e'er since the world begau* 
Bodies, (which foolishly we thought. 
By Custom's servile maxims taught, 



iH 
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liBfl be^n sQ long latighed out of countertance that I muil 
distinctly give mj reasoos for believing il lnie» and allegiiig 
il her« as fulHlHng an ancient pmpheey. Accordingly be- 
aides the teslimony of the wom^n herselif, who moved ereftt 
c^ompa^smD and waa relieve<d by cliantable pet&an3» Mr. 
Howard, a man-midwife of gr^at skill, honour, and reputatioQ 
in his profession, aUc£>ted it. It was then believed by King 
George to be real, and was generally beltt^vcd by sob«T per- 
sons in the neigbbomhood, till it was unjustly laughed out af 
connlcnance in London, itud tiio^E^ who acted in the naattef 
yi^fQ made sport of by the screptics of the town ; nor did the 
t¥oman ever confess the fraud til! she was herself threatened 
with a painful operation , and with impri^nment^ Nor did 
the Burgeons and men -tn id wives pretend to any ground: of 
suspicion, till tlicy found they wtre likely to suffer greatly in 
tb^ir reputation and practice had tliey supported tbit stoiy 
any longer* Of wbirib tort of confessions lite those made 
upon toriure I have no opinion at aJU So I have all along 
gone by my original evidence |, and have ever £>ince believed 
the fact to have been Iruej and an eniinent con:3pletioQ of llie 
prophecy before ws/' 

The circumstance cxi ited a lively conlroveny in the vnedtcal 
world, particuUtly between Dr. Douglas and Sir Ricliwd 
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Needed a regular supply. 

And without nourishment must die) 

With craving appetites, and sense 

Of hunger easily dispense, 

And, pliant to their wondrous skill, 455 

Are taught, like watches, to stand still, 

Uninjured, for a month or more, 

Then go on as they did before. 

The novel takes, the tale succeeds. 

Amply supplies its author's needs, 460 

And Betty Canning is at least, 

With Gascoyne*8 help, a six month's feast. 

Mannbgham, knt. F.K.S.the latter of whom, in 1726, pub- 
lished " an exact diary of what was observed during a close 
attendance upon Mary Toft the pretended Rabbit breeder of 
Godalming in Surrey, from Monday, Nov. 28 to Wednesday, 
Dec. 7 following, together with an account of her confession 
of the fraud.'' 

Mr. St. Andr^ an eminent surgeon, after having lent him- 
self to the delusion, found it necessary to publish the follow- 
ing recantation. 

** Having contributed in some measure to the belief of Ian 
imposture in a narrative lately published by me of an extra- 
ordinary delivery of rabbits performed by Mr. John Howard, 
surgeon at Guilford, and having been since instrumental in 
discovering the same, so that I am now thoroughly convinced 
it is a roost abominable fraud : I think myself obliged in 
strict regard to truth to acquaint the public thereof, and that 
I intend in a short time to publish a full account of this dis- 
covery, with some considerations on the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances of this case, which misled me in my apprehensions 
thereof; and which as I hope they will in some measure ex- 
cuse the mistakes made by myself and others who have vilified 
the woman concerned therein will also be acceptable to the 
world in separating the innocent from tbo&e vrVko ViaiN^ 'W^a 
guilty." 
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Whilst in contempt of all our pains 
The tyrant Superstition reigns 
Imperious in the heart of man, 4Ai 

And warps his thoughts from Nature's plan ; 
Whilst fond Credulity, who ne*er 
The weight of wholesome doubts could bear, 
To reason and herself nnjnst^ 
Takes all things blindly upon trust : m 

461] In the yc^i 1753, an extraordinary ailkir atlmcliitJ 
the Qotlce and dSvided the opinion of the putiHc, A girl of 
eigbteen ye^rs oFage, named EUz,abetli Canniiigy having bfittn 
missing from ber ni aster eighteen daySj eame hotne to ber 
mother in a deplorable and emaciated con>dUionr and dcdKreil 
upon oath that on the l&t of Jan u a ly, about nineiti thetnom- 
injj^ while waiting from Eosemary Lane, ulie was seized Uy 
two men in Moordelds^wlio Jirst robbed and then gagged her. 
and Uv&t in con^quence of thetr ill usage she fell into a iK 
and so continued for some hours, on recovering she fouivd 
herself in a kitchen with an old gyp^ey woman and twoyouag 
women, tbe former toot bsr by the hand and promised Xap^i' 
her some fine clothes, which expression Elizabeth Canciitig 
considering as an invitation to be a prostitute, she utberly tt^ 
fused to comply with it, whereupon the old woman alnvot* 
stript her and pushed her into a back room like a hay-lol^i 
without any ftirniture in it, and there locked her upj threatea* 
ing to cut her throat if die made any disturbance. On look* 
ing about her in the morning she discovered a large jug fiW 
with water^ and several pieces of bread amounting to abouli 
quariern loaf st^attercd on the floor lOKether with Rorae Hay. 
in this room she said she continued from that time UDitii 
4 o*clock p. M. of 29 Jatiuary following, being 27 da}s and 
upwards without any other austfnance tlian the bread ^^ 
water mentioned and a miaced pie ahe bad in her pockei- 
She likewise said ^Jie left some of these pravisiGns behind ber 
when she made her escape by breaking out of the boose* Shr 
laid that during her conttoefoenl not a c^reature htid comeiietf 
^er to aee or apeak, to U«u U^qu tiet return an ikive«t%atinn 
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AVhilst Curiosity^ whose rage 
No mercy shews to sex or age, 
Must be indulged at the expense 
Of judgment, truth, and common sense ; 
Impostures cannot but prevail, 475 

And when old miracles grow stale, 
Jugglers will still the art pursue. 
And entertain the world with new. 
For them, obedient to their will, 
And trembling at their mighty skill, 480 

was set on foot, and having fixed upon a house at Enfield 
Wash, on the Hertford road, as the place where she had been 
confined, one Mrs. Wills who kept it, together with Mary 
Squires the gypsey, and Virtue Hall, a young woman who 
lived with Wills, were taken up and committed for trial. Upon 
the examination the young woman fully confirmed the state- 
ment of Canning. After a full and long trial, Wills and 
Squires were found guilty, and the latter sentenced to sufifer 
de^th. Sir Crisp Gascoyne the Lord Mayor being dissatisfied 
with the evidence, took extraordinary pains to unravel the con- 
spiracy, in which he succeeded to his utmost wish. An alibi 
was clearly made out, and a free pardon granted to Mary 
Squires. An indictment for perjury was preferred against 
Elizabeth Canning, who was convicted on the clearest evidence 
of wilful and corrupt perjury, and thereupon sentenced to be 
transported for seven years. 

The Egyptian Hall in the Mansion House, received that 
appellation from the circumstance of the examinations of the 
gypsies in this matter having been taken in it. 

Sir Crisp Gascoyne incurred a great deal of unpopularity 
by the zeal he displayed in detecting the fraud, but at the ex- 
piration of his mayoralty the Common Council did justice to 
his motives by a special vote of thanks for his conduct on the 
occasion. 

Henry Fielding, who as a magistrate took the charge and 
first examinations in support of it, was appaiexitX^ -^V^^^Xs^ 
the Lord Mayor's superior tact and petsevexaixefem ^•^XftC'Cni^ 
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Sad spirits, summoned from the tomb^ 

Glide glaring, ghastly through the gloom j 

In all the usual pomp of storms. 

In honid customary forms, 

A ^olf, a bear, a horse, an ape. 

As fear and fancy give I hem shape. 

Tormented with despair and pain, 

They roar, they yeU, and clank the chain. 

Folly and Guilt (for Guilt, how e'er 

The face of Courage it may wear. 

Is Bttll a coward at the heart) 

At fear-created phantoms start* 

The priest, that very word implies 

That he's both innocent and wisej 

Yet fears to travel in the dark, 



m 



tlie cODspirEcyj wrote m. pminph}et in TiadicAtion of CatutiBg, 
called a dsar state of the case ; be was codclusivelj refuted 
by Drv Hill, in a U-acteiitilkd the story of Klizab^th CaoBLQf 
coasldered* 

The public were in^amed to an incredible pitch of fd!j 
and iDJuslice on the acc^iooj they not only raised subicrip- 
tioas for the artful girl^g defeaee^ butinault^ the Loud Mstyor, 
imd threatened the liire^ of the witoesses called m stipfiivrt ol 
the poor old gypsey woman. 

TIm3 conspiracy and alibi were however iticontrovcrtibly 
pmved, Moll Squtres^a innocence dearly established^ and ao 
doubt entertained that the girl never was at the house of Mif. 
Wiils^ Tnnch less couhned and starved there as wad alkged, 
the whole story lieing a tissue of falsehood^ which Virtue 
Hall had beeo suborned or intimidated partially to confiisit 
but who on being strictly Interrogated apart by the Lord Miyor» 
aek^iowledged ttie fabrication, and whtch was confirmed by Bel 
Canning's contradictory statemientA. She, however, wai i 
Ji ero in e and a mail^ft in iW es^vni^l\G\L of the mob, and ni* 
ire^ebjuted as such vu leveraX ^^\iiAi ^SMSft.^i^sSu&%. 
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(S escorted by his clerk, 
t let not every bungler deem 
ightly of so deep a scheme ; 
eputation of the art 

Ghost must act a proper part, mo 

rve decorum's needful grace, 
keep the laws of time and place ; 

change, with happy variation, 
lanners with his situation ; 
t in the country might pass down, 505 

Id be impertinent in town. 
3irit of discretion here 
ihink of breeding awe and fear, 
I serve the purpose more by half 
ake the congregation laugh. 510 

7ant no ensigns of surprise, 
s stiff with gore, and saucer eyes; 
us an entertaining sprite, 
le, familiar, and polite, 
who appears in such a form 515 

ight an holy hermit warm, 
ho on former schemes refines, 
only talks by sounds and signs, 

will not to the eye appear, 
jays her visits to the ear, 520 

knocks so gently, 'twould not fright 
ly in the darkest night. 

is our Fanny, whose good will, 
:h cannot in the grave lie still, 
p5 her on earth to entertain 
riends and lovers in Cock Lane. 



SUPPLEMENTAL NOTES. 



OME passages, in th^ pi-eceding book, U^aring no dislsLnl 
^^ alluaton lo Lord Talbot's duel wiUi Mr. VVilke** we 
think the humorous account of it giveu by the latter t ia a 
iuUet to Lord Temple, mny uot be dBplcasuig to the reader* 

In No. 12 of the North Briion, for the 2t?il of August 1762. 
the Lord Steward's sumptuary ie|^u1alion.s, respecting tkt 
royal kite hen ^ wert plac&d in a ludicrous point of view^ iQcf 
the author of them ironically praised. His lordsliip naturally 
displeased with this species of panegyric, applied to Mr* 
Wilkes by letter to know if he was the author of that papei^ 
1^1 r« Wilkes replied by questioning bis loirdship^;! light tE» 
catechise him, and concluded by declining giving any ^i« 
answer; a challenge ensu^, and the partiesi with their 
seconds^ met at 13agshot, from whence the followrng e^isXk 
was written : 

MY LORD, Red Lion at Dagihnt^ Tuesday^ 10 at night. 

1 HAD the honour of trunsmilting to your lordiship copies d 
aeven letters, which passed between Lord Talbot and me» A* 
the affair i^ now over, 1 €;ncto!)c an nriginal letter nf Colooel 
Hei'kelej, with a copy of mine previous to it, which fixed th« 
particulars of our meeting, and therefore retnainsd a fecict, 
very sacredly kept by the four persi^ons concerned. 

X came here at three this afternoon^ and about ^ve I was 
tnld that Lord Talbot and Color>e) Berkeley were in the hckiie. 
Lord Talbot had been here at one, and was gone agvla, 
leaving a message however that he would soom return. I had 
<!Otilinued in the room where I was at my lirsl com in g*, for 
fea r of raising any suspicion , I sc n t a com p Ji m ent f o Colontl 
Berkeley^ and that I wished to see him. He was so oblis^ii]; 
as to eome to me directly. 1 told him that I stippos^ Wf 
i^ere to sup together with Lord Talbot, whom I was ready to 
attend, z% became a private gentleman, and that be and Mr. 
Hanis, as our eeconds, would settle the b4iiiiiei9 Oif lie oeii 
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morning, according to my letter to him from Winchester, and 
his answer. Berkeley said that his lordship desired to finish 
the business immediately, I replied, that the appointment was 
to sop together that evening, and to fight in the morning, that 
in consequence of such an arrangement, I had, like an idle 
man of pleasure, put off some business of real importance, 
which I meant to settle before I went to bed. I added, that 
I was come from Medmenham Abbey, where the jovial 
Monks of St. Francis had kept me up till four in the morning, 
that the world would therefore conclude I was drunk, and 
form no favourable opinion of his lordship from a duel at such 
a time ; that it more became us both to take a cool hour of 
the next morning, as early a one as was agreeable to Lord 
Talbot. Berkeley said, that he had undertaken to bring us 
together, and as we were now both at Bagshot, he would 
leave ns to settle our own business. He then asked me, if 
I would go with him to Lord Talbot. I said I would any 
moment he pleased. We went directly with my adjutant, 
Mr. Harris. 

I found Lord Talbot in an agony of passion. He said, that 
I had injured > that I had insulted him, that he was not used 
to be injured, or insulted : what did I mean ? did I, or did I 
not, write the North Briton of August the 2l8t, which affronted 
his honour ? He would know ; he insisted on a direct answer : 
here were his pistols. I replied, that he would soon use them, 
that I desired to know by what right his lordship catechised 
me about a paper, which did not bear my name, that I should 
never resolve him that question, till he made out the right of 
putting it, and that if I could have entertained any other idea, 
1 was too well bred to have given his Lordship and Colonel 
Beriieley the trouble of coming to Bagshot. I observed, that 
I was a private English gentleman, perfectly free and inde- 
pendent, which I held to be a character of the highest dignity, 
that I obeyed with pleasure a gracious sovereign, but would 
never submit to the arbitrary dictates of a fellow subject, a 
lord steward of his household, my superior indeed in rank, 
fi>rtttne, and abilities, but my equal only in honour, courage, 
and liberty. Lord Talbot then asked me, if I would fight him 
that evening. I said, that I preferred the next morning, as 
it had been settled before, and gave my reasons. His lord- 
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fhip replied, that he Lndsted on fiatshiog^ Ifae ^Skir tn 
medklely. I told him, that I should very soon be tedj» 
that I did not meao to qnit hm, but would absolutely first 
settle Aomt important busioeiis relative to the educa^uon of hq 
only daughler, whom 1 tenderly loved* that it i^ould take up 
a ¥eTy little time, and I w^ould imEnedLately after decide tli^ 
^aii in atiy way he choice, for 1 had brought both sword aitd 
pistols^ I ruog the bell for pen^ inkj and paper, desiring hi& 
lordship to conceal his pistols, that they might not be &etn 
by the waiter. He aooti aftut became half frantic, and madfl 
iijje of a thousaod iudeceot expression^;, that I should ht 
han|e<l, damned, &c* I said, that I was not lo be frighted^ 
nor ID the least affected, bj such violence, that God had givtu 
me a firmness and spirit, equal to his lordship^s^ or atiy m^n\ 
that cool courage should always mark m?, and thftt it wquM 
be 5een how well bottomed I was. 

After the waiter had brought pen, infc, and paper, I pro- 
posed that the door nf the room might he locked, aad noi( 
opened till our bu^ines.^ wrs decided « Lard Talbot oiii thif 
proposition became quite outrageous, declared that thiJ wis 
uiefe butchery, and thai I was a wretch, who sought his life. 
I reminded him, that I came there on a point of honour, to 
give hie lordship saiisfactioup that 1 mentioned die cinrum'' 
stance of locking the door only to prevent all possibililj of 
interruptiott, and that I would in every circumstance be 
governed, not hy the turbulence of the most violent temper I 
bad ever seen, but by the calm determinations of our two 
seconds , to whom I implicitly submitted. Lord Talbot then 
asked ine, if I would deny the paper. 1 answered, that I 
neither would own, nor deny it e if 1 survived, I would aS^* 
wards declare, not before. Soon after he grew a Utile cooler, 
and in a soothing tone of voice said, I have never^ 1 believe,, 
offended Mr. Wilkes, why has he attacked me"! he mast be 
sorry to see ]ue unhappy « I asked upon what grouudi htf 
lordship imputed the paper to me^ that Mr. Wilkes wouy 
justify any paper lo which he had put his name, and would 
equally assert the privilege of not giving any answer whatever 
about a paper to which he had not ;: that thii was my uo* 
donbted right, which 1 was ready to seal with my blood » H* 
ihea said he admu'ed me ejiceedingly, really loved ttie> but I 
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was an unaccountable animal — such parts ! but would I kill 
him, who had never offended me, 6cc, &c. 

We bad after this a good deal of couversation about the 
Buckinghamshire militia, and the day his lordship came to 
see us on Wycombe Heath, before I was colonel. He soon 
after flamed out again, and said to me, You are a murderer, 
you want to kill me, but I am sure that I shall kill you, I 
know I shall, by God. If you will fight, if you kill me, I 
hope you will be hanged. I know you will. Berkeley and 
Harris were shocked. I asked, if I was first to be killed, and 
afterwards hanged, that I knew his lordship fought me with 
the king's pardon in his pocket, and I fought him with a 
halter about my neck, that I would fight him for all that, and 
if he fell, I should not tarry here a moment for the tender 
mercies of such a ministry, but would directly proceed to the 
next stage, where my valet de chambre waited for me, and 
from thence I would make the best of my way to France, for 
men of honour were sure of protection in that kingdom. He 
seemed much affected by this. He then told me, that I was 
an unbeliever, and wished to be killed. I could not help 
smiling at this, and observed that we did not meet at Bagshot 
to settle articles of faith, but points of honour, that indeed I 
had no fear of dying, but I enjoyed life as much as any man 
in it, that I was as little subject to be gloomy, or even peevish, 
as any Englishman whatever, that I valued life, and the fair 
enjoyments of it so much, I would never quit it by my own 
consent, except on a call of honour. 

I then wrote a letter to your lordship, respecting the edu- 
cation of Miss Wilkes, and gave you my poor thanks for the 
steady friendship, with which you have so many years ho- 
noured me. Colonel Berkeley took the care of the letter, and 
I have since desired him to send it to Stowe, for the sen- 
timents of the heart at such a moment are beyond all po- 
litics, and indeed every thing else, but such virtue as Lord 
Temple's. 

When I had sealed my letter, I told Lord Talbot that I 
was entirely at his service, and I again desired that we might 
decide the affair in the room, because there could not be a 
possibility of interruption, but he was quite inexorable. He 
then asked me, how many times we should fire. 1 ^V^ xWx 
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I left it to bis choice ; I had brauglit a fla&k of powdefj tni 
Ik bag of bullets. Our i^e^omjls^ then cUargcd ihe piitolsi 
wbich my lord liad Lrouglvt- Tliej were large hoTse pisiol*. 
Ie was agreed tKat wg should fire at the word of comntaml, 
to be giveD by oae of our secotide. They tos&ed up* and "* 
fell lo my adjutant to give the word. We then left the bu^ 
and walked to a garden at some distance from the house. It 
was near seven, and the mooo ^hoae very bright. Wb stood 
about eight ymds distant^ and agrc^'ii nut to turn round befcic 
we fired, but ti* contbue facing each uther, Harris gave the 
word* Both our fires were in very exact tlmep but ueitl^*^ 
took effecL I walked up immt^d lately to Lord Talbol, and 
told him that J novr avowed the paper. His lordsbip ^^i"! 
tne the luglie&t encomiums nn my courage, and said lie would 
declare every where tliat 1 wa^ the noblest felluw Uod hud 
ever made, tie then desired that we might now lie good 
friendS;, and re tire to the Inn to drmk a bottle of claret to- 
get he J' p which we did with great good humour and iniieli 
laugh. Lord Talbot afterwards went lo WindsoTp Berkeley 
and Harris to Winchester, and 1 continue here till to-monow 
mornings waiLiag the return of my valet de chambte, t» 
whom I have sent a messenger. Berkeley told me, that \m 
was grieved for Lortl Taibofa paasion, and admired my 
courage and coolness beyond Ids farthest idea ; that was Itis 
ejcpression. 

I have a million of other particulars to relate, but I blusii 
already at the length of tbis letter. Your lordship will soon 
see Colonel Berkeley , and I hope in a very few day? to pay 
my devoirs at Stowe. I intend to be at Aylesbury qitBrl»f 
sessioDs by Thursday dinner. 

My most respectful complimentM always Attend LtcJy 
Temple. 

I am ever, my dear lord, your lordship^s very devoiiedauJ 
obedient humble seivant, 

John WiLiif** 

Directed to Eail Temple^ 

When the above letter was irst publUhed, which was m 
A 1 moil's political register. Lord Talbot supposed thiit Loul 
Temple had fut ciished tlie editor of Uiat work wiclt a c:opy of 
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it ; and very abruptly charged Lord Temple with it as a fact 
in the hoase of Lords, not publicly but privately. The rude 
manner in which Lord Talbot spoke prevented Lord Temple 
giving any answer, upon which Lord Talbot declared that he 
expected immediate satisfaction. Lord Temple went out of 
the house and beckoned Lord Gower after him. Lord Talbot 
followed and brought Lord Pomfret. They were in the 
Princes Chamber, Lord Temple's sword was out, when Lord 
Montfort coming through stept into the house and informed 
it of what was going on, upon which the four Lords were 
instantly ordered into the house, and obliged to pledge their 
honours that the affair should go no farther. The fact was. 
Lord Temple had no concern in the publication of the letter, 
a copy of which had been furnished to the Editor by Wilkes 
himself. 

438] " Another Tofts must rabbits breed." We should 
with greater interest if not satisfaction record the gullible pro- 
pensities of our forefathers in the articles of Toft, Canning, 
monstrous whales, mermaids, fortune-tellers, and bottle- 
conjurers, were it not our mortifying duty to admit that not- 
withstanding our boasted intellectual advance, by the pro^ 
fessed diffusion of useful knowledge,* and of a too ambitious 
system of education altogether unsuitable to the class for 
whom indended, the same appetite for the marvellous still 
exists, and has been and is amply supplied by a succession 
of delusions, as ludicrous and more mischievous than those 
we have noticed. In proof of which we need only allude to 
the Princess Caraboo of Bristol, Miss M*Evoy of Liverpool, 
metallic tractors, hydropathy, homceopathy, mesmerism, and 
by way of climax Puseyism. 

• As specimens of useful knowledge provided for the 
million, it is enough to give the names only of some of the 
subjects propounded for popular instruction. Pneumatics, 
hydrostatics, dynamics, plane and sphere trigonometry, the 
integral calculus, the doctrine of probabilities, and algebra in 
all its phases. 
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A SACRED standard rule we find. 
By poets held time out of mind. 
To offer at Apollo's shrinej 
And call on onej or all the Kme. 

This custom, through a bigot zeal 
Which modems of fine taste must feel, 
For those who wrote in days of yore, 
Adopted stands like many more • 
Though every cause which then conspired 
To make it practised and admired, 
Y ield in g to Ti me 's d estr u c ti v e cou rae. 
For ages past hath lost its force. 

With ancient hards, an invocation 
Was a true act of adoration, 
Of worship an essential part. 
And not a formal piece of art. 
Of paltry reading a parade, 
A dull solemnity in trade, 
A pious fever, taught to bum 
An hour or two, to serve a turn. 

They talked not of Castahan springs, 
By way of saying pretty things, 
As we dress out oar flimsy rhimes ; 
'Twas the religion of tlie times, 
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And they believed that holy stream 25 

With greater force made fancy teem, 
Reckon'd by all a true specific 
To make the barren brain prolific : 
Thus Romish church, (a scheme which bears 
Not half so much excuse as theirs) 30 

Since Faith implicitly hath taught her, 
Reveres the force of holy water. 

The Pagan system, whether true 
Or false, its strength, like buildings, drew 
From many parts disposed to bear, 35 

In one great whole, their proper share. 
Each god of eminent degree 
To some vast beam compared might be ; 
£ach godling was a peg, pr rather 
A cramp, to keep the beams together : 40 

And man as safely might pretend 
From Jove the thunderbolt to rend, 
As with an impious pride aspire 
To rob Apollo of his lyre. 

With settled faith and pious awe, 45 

Establish'd by the voice of Law, 
Then poets to the Muses came. 
And from their altars caught the flame. 
Genius, with Phoebus for his guide, 
The Muse ascending by his side, 50 

With towering pinions dared to soar, 
Where eye could scarcely strain before. 
But why should we, who cannot feel 
These glowings of a Pagan zeal, 
That wild enthusiastic force, &«] 

VOL, u. s • 



lMk*d dsvH OB cKrtUj tlya^ with scom ; 

Who hmcm no mmc reganl, 'cb known. 

For tkv re S ^^ ilivi our owd, 

Aad feel not Ivdf so fio^e a flame 

At Clio's m U Fldm^s uftioe; 

Wlio biov tbese bouted eacred streams 

Weiie mere itnoantic klle ilr^ms, 

Tliat Unmes Ins waters clear as those 

Wliich on the lop of Pmdtia rose, 

And that the fancy to refine, 

Water's not half so good as wine i 

Who know, if profit strikes our eye, 

Should we drink Heli^^o quite dry. 

The whole fonntain would not thitlier lead 

Bo eoon as one poor jug from Tweed : 

Who J if to raise poetic fire. 

The power of Beauty we require^ 

In any public place can Ttew 

More than the Grecians ever knew ; 

J f wit into the scale is thrown, 

Can boast a Lennox of our own i 



ijt%] CAlhcrine Fi«h«r, better kuowa by the name of Kitty 
FiitKvt, n cauileiaa «f eiqui^te beauty , and lirst rate celebritf 
III tht^ !:inniik of fftshbbable disgipatidti> 

73] Mdt, Arabella Lennoi, the author of ecime vei? 
|J«aiing lM»v«ls« WIS the daughter of a Noitb Aokericaii g^Q- 
ti«$a«ii vi thc' nan)« «f lUmsay, and was bom itt New Yoifc. 
^r Ji»liii tUwktQ!!, m bis tife of Dr. JahaJCtn, telli ao amustiig 
tM«^^lu«« ^ ^ ««l«t»ntiaii of iba btith of ber fim bteiar| 
I tllllvl «* lh» Do^UiK vilM il,i^tkd " rU life of Hanint 
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Why should we servile customs choose, 

And court an ^intiquated Muse ? so 

No matter why — ^to ask a reason 

In pedant bigotry is treason. 

In the broad beaten turnpike-road 
Of hacknied panegyric ode, 
No modem poet dares to ride 85 

Without Apollo by his side, 
Nor in a sonnet take the air, 

Stuart/' and published in 1751. Johnson in his club pro- 
posed devoting to it a whole night spent in festivity, to which 
proportion all the company acceded. The place appointed 
was the Devil Tavern, and there, about the hour of eight, 
Mrs. Lennox and her husband, and a lady of her acquaint- 
ance, as also the club and friends to the number of twenty, 
assembled. The supper was elegant, and Johnson had di- 
rected that a magnificent hot apple pie should make a part ; 
and this he insisted upon having stuck with bay leaves, 
because Mrs. Lennox was an authoress, and had written 
verees ; and further, he had prepared for her a crown of 
laurel, with which, but not till he had invoked the muses by 
some ceremonies of his own invention, he encircled her brows. 
The night passed in pleasant conversation and harmless mirth, 
intermingled at different periods with the refreshments of tea 
and coffee. About five Johnson's face shone with meridian 
splendour, though his drink had been only lemonade. The 
greater part of the company had deserted the colours of 
Bacchus, and were with difiiculty rallied to partake of a se- 
cond i-efreshment of tea and coffee, which was scarcely 
ended when the day began to dawn. This phenomenon 
began to put them in mind of their reckoning, but the waiters 
were all so overcome with sleep, ^at it was two hours before 
a bill could be got ; and it was not till near eight that the 
cteeking of the street door gave the signal for their departure. 
She being a Roman Catholic translated into English the 
Bfemoirs of Sully a Huguenot. 
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Unless his lady Muse be there ; 

She, from some amaranthine ^rove. 

Where little Lores and Graces rove^ 

The laurel to my Lord must bear. 

Or garlands make for whores to wear ; 

She, with soft elegiac verse. 

Must grace some mighty villain's hearse. 

Or for some infant, doomed by fate 

To wallow in a large estate. 

With rhymes the cradle must adorn. 

To tell the world a fool is born* 

Since then our critic Lords expect, 
No hardy poet sboufd reject 
EstabHsVd maxims, or presume 
To place much better in their room, 
By nature fearfuL I submit. 
And in this dearth of sense and wit. 
With nothing done, and little said, 
(By wild excursive Fancy led 
Into a second Book thus far, 
Like some unwary traveller^ 
"Whom varied scenes of wood and lawn 
With treacherous delight have drawn, 
Deluded from his purposed way, 
Whom every step leida more astray : 
Who, gaiing round, can no where spy. 
Or house or friendly cottage nigh, 
And resolution seems to lack 
To venture forward or go back) 
Invoke some goddess to descend. 
And help me to my pwtn&^'s end ; 
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Though conscious Arrow all the while 

Hears the petition with a smile, 120 

Before the glass her charms unfolds, 

And in herself my Muse beholds. 

Truth, goddess of celestial birth, 
But little loved or known on earth. 
Whose power but seldom rules the heart, 125 

Whose name, with hypocritic art. 
An arrant stalking-horse is made, 
A snug pretence to drive a trade. 
An instrument, convenient grown 
To plant, more firmly, Falsehood's throne, 130 
As rebels varnish o'er their cause 
With specious colouring of laws, 
And pious traitors draw the knife 
In the king's name against his life ; 
Whether (from cities far away, 135 

Where Fraud and Falsehood scorn thy sway) 
The faithful nymph's and shepherd's pride. 
With Love and Virtue by thy side. 
Your hours in harmless joys are spent 
Amongst the children of Content; i4o 

Or, fond of gaiety and sport. 
You tread the round of England's court, 
Howe'er my Lord may frowning go. 
And treat the stranger as a foe. 
Sure to be found a welcome guest 245 

In George's and in Charlotte's breast ; 
If, in the giddy hours of youth, 
My constant soul adhered to truth ; 
If, from the time I. first wrote Man» 
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I Still puisuad thy sacred plan^ m 

Tempted by Interest in vain 

To wear mean Falsebood's gt^lden chaiD | 

If, for a season drawo away, 

Startmg^ from virtue's path astray « 

All low disguise 1 scorn'd to try, 155 

And dared to sin, but not to lie ; 

Hitber, O hither ! condescend. 

Eternal Truth I thy steps to bend. 

And favour him, who, every hour, 

Confes3es and obeys thy power ! i0i 

But come not with that easy mien 
By which you won the lively Dean, 
Nor yet assume that strumpet air 
Which Rab'iais taught thee first to wear^ 
Nor yet that arch ambiguous face m 

Which, with Cervantes gave thee grace ; 
But come in sacred vesture clad, 
Solemuly dull, and truly sad ! 

Far from thy seemly matron train 
Be idiot Mirth « and Laughter vain ! m 

For Wit and Humour, which pretend 
At once to please us and amend ; 
They are not for my present turn ; 
Let them remain in France with Sterne. 

Of noblest City parents bom. 
Whom wealth and dignities adorn, 



156] The offence tc» wbkh our author her^ f>leA<li guilty 
had been before alluded to by him in *'Th« Confereacej'' 
in whicU he eevercly condemned bis own conduct^ and onti- 
cipaled the just cgusure of the public* 
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Who still one eonstant tenor keep, 

Not quite awake nor quite asleep ; 

With thee let formal Dulness come, 

And deep Attention, ever dumb, 3«o 

Who on her lips her fingers lays, 

Whilst every circumstance she weighs, 

Whose downcast eye is often found 

Bent without motion to the ground. 

Or, to some outward thing confined, iss 

Remits no imstge to the mind. 

No pregnant mark of meaning bears. 

But stupid, without vision stares ; 

Thy steps let Gravity attend. 

Wisdom's and Truth's unerring friend ; 190 

For one may see with half an eye. 

That gravity can never lie. 

And his arch brow, pulPd o'er his eyes, 

With solemn proof proclaims him wise. 

Free from all waggeries and sports, 195 

The produce of luxurious courts. 
Where sloth and lust enervate youth. 
Come thou, a downright City Truth : 
The City, which we ever find 
A sober pattern for mankind, soo 

Where man, in equilibrio hung, 
Is seldom old, and never young. 
And from the cradle to the grave. 
Not Virtue's friend nor Vice's slave ; 
As dancers on the wire we spy, «05 

Hanging between the earth and sky. 

She comes — I see her from afar 
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Bending her course to Temple^Bar ; 
All sage and sikut is her tmin^ 
Deportment grave^ and garmeTits plain, 
Such as may suit a parson's wear, 

And fit the headpiece of a mayor. 

By truth inspired^ our Bacon's force 
Open'd the way to learning's source ; 
Boyle through the works of nature ran. 
And Newton^ somelhmg more than man. 
Dived into nature^s hidden springs^ 
Laid bare the principles of things, 
Above the earth our spirits bore. 
And gave us worlds unknown before* 
By Truth inspired, when Lauder's spite 
O^er Milton cast the veil of night. 
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221] William Lauder was b]f birth a ScoichmaD, and 
taught Latta at the uiuveTsi^ of Ediaburghj, where m S739 
Jie publiahed aa edition of Jobostoa's pea 1ms. ¥tam ibenc« 
he came tu London, where in 1747, he made a memorable 
attack on l^Iiltoti m a book entitled ** An Enaay on Millon't 
use and imitation of the Moderas in his Paradise Lo^'* 
In wbiqh he a&sert^d that Milton had borrowed a greaiptit 
of the two first books of ParQdise Lost from a Latin epic poetn 
written on the fall of man , by Masco iua, a German Jesuit, 
He likevvisc accused BliUon of having borrowed Irom a tit- 
gedy written by the celebrated Grotius^ entitled Adamai 
Exul -f and from several oihtr Latin aud ItaliisiD poets ofU^ 
middle ages. Hh quotations coosistin|^ of purposely imer- 
poLatad passageii in old nod obscure authors, passed ti 
(j^ntiinc for a time ; but at length the forgeries wei« debeeted 
by Dr. Douglas, wh<ih bad likewise unma&ked ArclubiJd 
Hower» another impostor aod renegade^ who professed to bftve 
gscap^ from tlie dufigeoos of the Iru|ttifiition, He wrote t 
ffisiorf of the Foivca in *i vols* 410* and contrived to atcurt 
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Douglas arose, and through the maze 

Of intricate and winding ways 

Came where the subtle traitor lay, ms 

And dragg'd him, trembling, to the day ; 

Whilst he, (O shame to noblest parts ! 

Dishonour to the liberal arts ! 

the steady patronage of Lord Ly ttelton, the historian of Henry 
n. notwithstan(iing Dr. Douglas's convincing exposure of his 
frauds and falsehoods. Bower died in 1766, aged 80. Lauder 
on being discovered, subscribed a confession of his offence, 
and went to Barbadoes, where he kept a school, and died in 
1771. 

223] Dr. Douglas, Canon of Windsor, Bishop of Carlisle 
in 1788, of Salisbury in 1791, and died in 1807. He assisted 
Lord Bath, whose chaplain he was, in writing a piece called 
" A Letter to two great men/' (Mr. Pitt and the Duke of 
Newcastle) which excited more attention than it deserved. 
His principal merit consists in having detected the literary 
forgeries of Bower and Lauder. 

227] Dr. Johnson, under the influence of strong political 
prejudice, and of an honest persuasion of Lauder's veracity ,^ 
was induced to give credence to the charge brought by him 
against Milton, and so far promoted it as to assist him* in 
writing or revising the preface to his book. Upon the 
detection of the forgeries by Mr. Douglas in a pamphlet 
entitled " Milton Vindicated from the charge of Plagiarism 
brought against him by Mr. Lauder," Dr. Johnson, who was 
now convinced of the fraud, advised Lauder to subscribe an 
ample confession of his guilt, which was very ably penned 
by the Doctor, and published in the form of a letter from 
lander to Mr. Douglas. Notwithstanding this abject humi- 
liadon« he shortly after renewed his attacks on Milton, and 
disclaimed his confession, which he said was written entirely 
by Dr. Johnson ; and to which he had been induced unad- 
visedly to subscribe his name. This matchless impudence 
excited no farther notice, and he took refuge in the West 
Indies from that contempt which overwhelmed him here* 
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To traffic in so vile a scheme.) 
Whilst hej our letter d Polyphemej 
Whe had confederate forces join*d. 
Like a base coward skulk'd behind* 
By Truth inspired, our critics go 
To track Fingal in Highland anow, 
To form their own and other's creed 
From manuscripts they cannot read. 
By Truth inspired, we numbers see 
Of each profession and degree. 
Gentle and simple, lord and cit. 
Wit without wealth, wealth without wit, 
When Punch and Sheridan have done^ 
To Fanny's ghostly lectures run* 
By Truth and Fanny now inspired, 
I feel my glowing bosom fired ; 
Desire beats high in every veia 
To sing the spirit of Cock Lane ; 
To telt (just as the measure flows 
In halting rhyme, half verse, half prose) 
With more than mortal arts endued, 
How she united force withstood, 
And proudly gave a brave defiance 
To Wit and Dulness in alliance. 
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234] Id a note on the Prophec; oi Famioei mme i&c^UDt 
hiLS be«n given of Macpl^esisoa a^d bii O&ai&Q^ bad of the 
subB^^ription meed to enable him to autlit'Qticate tba fngfnimli 
be had already published , and to obtain fresh (materials ', ihf 
latter be of course fabricated to earn tha subscription, bul ifce 
atitbeaiication for the beat of idl possible reuons never mk 
place. 
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This appai^kion (with relation 
To ancient modes of derivation. 
This we may properly so call, 855 

Although it ne'er appears at all, 
As by the way of inuendo, 
Lucus is made d nan lucendo) 
Superior to the vulgar mode, 
Nobly disdains that servile road s6o 

Which coward Ghosts, as it appears, 
Have walk'd in, full five thousand years. 
And, for restraint too mighty grown. 
Strikes out a method of her own. 

Others may meanly start away, s65 

Awed by the herald of the day : 
With faculties too weak to bear 
The freshness of the morning air, 
Nay vanish with the melting gloom, 
And glide in silence to the tomb ; sro 

She dares the sun's most piercing light, 
And kuQcks by day as well as night : 
Others, with mean and partial view. 
Their visits pay to one or two ; 
She, great in reputation grown, 275 

Keeps the best company in Town, 
Our active enterprising Ghost, 
As large and splendid routs can boast 
As those, which, raised by Pride's command. 
Block up the passage through the Strand. sso 

279] The parties of the Countess-Duchess of Northum- 
berland at Charing Cross were the rendezvous of all thft «Vft« 



Wki WBtwed ihm tone on t&e psnde; 

Sbe-tUDU, wbo, trwB to pLessaie^s pl>i>» 
Talk aboot God, and Int fernaa; 
Wiu wbo bdkfe nor God nor Gboat, 
AmA fooli wlio vDfihip ererf poat ; 
Cowatik^ witoae Hps with war are hnQg'; 
Men trolj brave, who hold their tongue ; 
Courtiers, who laug^h ihey know not why, 
Aod dts, who for ihe same cause cry ; 
The canting; tabenjacle brother, 
(For one rogue still suspects another) 
Ladies, who to a spirit fl j, 
Bather than wiUi their husbands He ; 
Lords, who as chastety pass their lives 
With other women as their wives ; 
Proud of their inteUects and clotbeSt 
Physicians^ lawyers, parsoaSf beans, 
And, truant from their desks and shops. 
Spruce Temple clerks and "prentice fops, 
To Fanny come, with the same view. 
To find her false, or find her true* 

Hark ! somethings creeps about the house ! 



* 



gaiiee and fashion pf the town* Sb« was the l^<Iy Eliiabdh 
Seyroour* the duughier of Algernon, the prottd Duke of Soin» 
erset, hy her motheri the last oHbe PereieSt who^ nmme and 
digniliea vrcre tmnsfeiied by her to the Stiiithsotts^ Her Gfife 
wa,4 fend of leeing hterary personi attend them,^ lint HUft iiti* 
fortimate in ber eelectioD ai' them* Sir John HtU| Mtlltft* 
it€t being of the cbosj^n few* 
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spirit or a mouse ? 

sometHing scratches round the room ! sos 
a rat, a stubb'd birch broom, 
on the wainscot now it knocks ! 
Du'rt a Ghost," cried Orthodox, 
hat affected solemn air 
hypocrites delight to wear, sio 

1 those forms of consequence 
fools adopt instead of sense ; 
ou'rt a Ghost, who from the tomb 
t sadly silent through this gloom, 
ich of nature's stated laws, .315 

od, or bad, or for no cause, 
ow nine knocks ; like priests of old, 
^e a sacred number hold." 
iha," cried Profound, (a man of parts, 
ead in all the curious arts, 320 

:o their hidden springs had traced 
rce of numbers rightly placed) 
the number, you are right ; 
;he form, mistaken quite. 
i nine ? — Your adepts all agree 325 

rtue lies in three times three." 
jaid ; no need to say it twice, 
rice she knock'd, and thrice, and thrice* 
crowd, confounded and amazed, 
ace at each other gazed : 33» 

Ccelia's hand the snuff-box fell, 
. who ogled with the belle, 
k it up attempts in vain, 
ops^ but cannot rise again. 
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Imniane Pomposo was not beard 
T* import one crabbed forei^ word : 
Fear seizes heroes, fools and wits. 
And Plausible his prayers forgets. 

At length, as people just awake, 
Into wild dissonance tliey break ; 
All talk'd at once^ but not a word 
Was understood or plainly heard. 
3uch is the noise of chattering g^se^ 
Slow sailtQg on the summer breeze : 
Such is the language Discord speaks 
In Welsh women o'er beds of leeks j 



^ 



335] Dr. J(»haflOEi'< dietiou and dictionary ftfFbrded to 
%^4lkes a^tid his partisoiia n never-failiag sou nee of ridicule, 
which occaflionally was not tnisplaeed, as the f{>Uowtag«xtncti 
will evince t 

Wbig^ — The oame of a faction, 

Tory — One who adht^es to the aocient ctmstitution of ihb 

state> and the apostolical hierarchy of the Church ^ 

England, — apposed to a whig, 
Netivcirk — auythiog reticulated or decussated at equal di** 

tancesj with ioterstic^ betweea the mieraectitiDs. 
Cough— A t'OuvulsioEi of \h& luttg^ veilicuted by some ^u^ 

serositj. 
Excise — A hateful tax levkd upon commodltitt, and ad^ 

judged not by tlie comnioa judges of jiroperlj j hnJ 

"wretches hired by those to whom excise is paid. 
This delinitiOQ of the word Excise gave great oficoee to 
govern oieot, and the opinio db of the Attorney and Stdiriiaf 
General weie taken as to the libellous oatuie of it* aad tli« 
expediency of proaecutiiitr ^^^ avithor and poblkhers, TbcM? 
High law ofHcers coocurred in opinion that the words we^it 
libel bus, but dissuaded agam&t the prosectJtiofi. Iti a inbte^ 
queat edition of \i\>% ^i^^Xvq^^^^ ^qW^uqu v,^ de&iied la dtti 
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Such the confused and horrid sounds 
Of Irish in potatoe grounds. 

But tired, for even C 's tongue 

Is not on iron hinges hung, 350 

Fear and Confusion sound retreat. 

Reason and Order take their seat. 

The fact confirmed beyond all doubt, 

They now would find the causes out. 

For this a sacred rule we find 355 

Among the nicest of mankind. 

Which never might exception brook 

From Hobbes even down to Bolingbroke, 

or soften the article, " No, said he, it had done all the mis- 
chief, and I owe no complaisance to excisemen or their 

matters." 

Favourite — A mean wretch, whose business is by any means 
to please ; one chosen as a companion by a superior. 

Gazetteer — ^was lately a term of the utmost infamy, being 
Qsoally applied to wretches who were hired to vindicate the 
• court (Omitted in the recent editions of the Dictionary.) 

Oats — ^A grain which in England is generally given to horses, 
but in Scotland supports the people. 

Alias — ^A Latin word often used in the trials of criminals ; as 
BCallett alias Malloch; (in the later editions altered to 
Smith, alias Baker, thus extracting the sting from the Doc- 
tor's just reprehension of McGregor, alias Malloch, alias 
Mallet, as contemptible a poet as a man.) 

Pension — ^An allowance made to any one without an equi- 
Yftlent. In England it is generally understood to mean 
pay given to a state hireling for treason to his country. 

Pensioner — One who is supported by an allowance paid at 
the will of another ; a dependent. 
349] We know not, nor is it now material, to ascertain 

which of the City magnates or orators was intended by this 
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To doubt of facts, however true, 

Unless tliey know the causes too. ito 

Trifle J of whom 'twas hard to tell 
When he intended ill or well i 
Who, to prevent all farther pother^ 
Probably meant nor one nor t*other ; 
Who to be silent always loath, jds 

Would speak on either aide, or both ; 
Who led away by love of fame, 
If any new idea eamei 
Whatever it made fofj always said it, 
Not with aa eye to truth, but credit ; 
For orators professed *tis known, 
Talk not for our sake, but their own ^ 
Who always shew'd bis talents best 
When serious things were turn*d to jest* 
And under much imperttnence 17s 

Possessed no common share of sense ; 
Who could deceive the flying hours 
With chat on butterflies and flowers ; 
Could talk of powder, patches, paint. 
With the same zeal as of a saint ; 
Could prove a Sibyl brighter faf 
Than Venus or the Morning Star ; 
Whilst somethiner still so gay^ so new. 
The smile of approbation drew. 
And females eyed the charming man^ 
Whilst their hearts fluttered with their fan; 
Trifle^ who would by no means miss 
An opportunity like this. 
Proceeding on \i\% ut^i^tl ^laii, 
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Smiled, stroked his chin, and thus began : 390 

" With sheers or scissars, sword or knife. 
When the Fates cut the thread of life, 
(For if we to the grave are sent. 
No matter with what instrument) 
The body in some lonely spot, 395 

On dunghill vile, is laid to rot, 
Or sleep among more holy dead 
With prayers irreverently read. 
The soul is sent where Fate ordains, 
To reap rewards, to suffer pains. 400 

The virtuous, to those mansions go, 
Where pleasures unembitter'd flow, 
Where, leading up a jocund band. 
Vigour and Youth dance hand in hand, 
Whilst Zephyr, with harmonious gales, 40& 

Pipes softest music through the vales, 
And Spring and Flora, gaily crown'd 
With velvet carpet spread the ground ; 
With livelier blush where roses bloom. 
And every shrub expires perfume, 410 

Where crystal streams meandering glide. 
Where warbling flows the amber tide, 
Where other suns dart brighter beams. 
And light, through purer eether streams. 

Far other seats, far different state, 415 

The sons of wickedness await. 
Justice, (not that old hag I mean 
Who's nightly in the Garden seen, 

418] One of the greatest abuses that existed in C\ok»K.Vk\\V% 
VOL, II. T 
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Who lets TTO spark of mercy rise, 
For crimes, by which raeu lose their eyes : 
Nor her, who with an equal hand 
Weighs tea and sugar in the Strand ; 
Kor her, who^ by the world deemM wise, 
Deaf to the widow's piercing cries, 
S tee I'd 'gainst the starving orphan's tears^ 
On pawns her base tribunal rears ; 
But her, who after death presides. 
Whom sacred truth unerring' guides. 
Who, free from partial influence, 
Nor smks nor raises evidence^ 
Before whom nothbg^s in the dark. 
Who takes no bribe, a?nd keeps no cleik) 
Justice^ with equal scale below, 
In due proportioD weighs out woe. 
And always with- sucli lucky aim 
Knows punishments so fit to frame. 
That she augments tbetr grief and pain. 
Leaving no Feason to cotnplain. 



430 



timet vrm the admijaiMiatio& of the police of Londen, Thit 
task was intrusted to the conduct of a set of vulgar jgooiani 
men called tnLding justices, tliey were iti the comniigdim of 
the peace for the county ofMiddieaex and city of Westminster, 
which office they so degraded, tkit few gentlemen could be 
found to accept of it. Theae men^ with clerks takeu froro lh« 
lowest stations, as the fit instruments of their rapacity^ levied 
j&nea and annual tHhutes from those offenders who were \ 
enoug^h to obtain exemption from ptini9.Ument» A i 
efsuch a justice may be found m Foote's Minora Theyl 
their Htalions in different dialricls of the town, but the lifoc) 
quarter? was then, as now^ both m regards the tvi\ and its io^ 
fended correntWe/m CoTftixt ^Mdeo* 
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Old maids and rakes are join'd together. 
Coquettes and prudes, like April weather. 440 
Wit's forced to chum with Common Sense, 
And Lust is yoked to Impotence. 
Professors (Justice so decreed) 
Unpaid, must constant lectures read ; 
On earth.it often doth befall, U5 

They're paid, and never read at all : 
Parsons must practise what they teach, 
And bishops are compell'd to preach. 

She, who on earth was nice and prim, 
Of delicacy full and whim ; 450 

Whose tender nature could not bear 
The rudeness of the churlish air^ 
Is doom*d to mortify her pride, 
The change of weather to abide. 
And sells, whilst tears with liquor mix, 455 

Burnt brandy on the shore of Styx. 

Avaro, by long use grown bold 



457] In the Conclave (a poem wfitten by Churchill, but 
deemed too personal and virulent for publication) Dr. Pearce, 
the eminently learned and pious prelate here vilified, under 
the name of Avaro, was one of the principal personages under 
the name of Longinus. The poem opened with these lines : — 

*' The Ctfickve was met, and'Longinus the Pope, 
Who leadib a great number of fools in a rope, 
Who makes them get up, and who makes them sit still 'y 
Who makes them say yea or nay, just as he will ; 
Who a entic profound does all critics defy, 
And settles the di£ference 'twixt Beta and Pi ; 
Who forgiveness-of faults preaches up to another. 
But forbids it to come near himself or his bcolVv^i."^ 
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In every ill which brings him goldi 

Who hia Redeemer would pull down» 

And sell his God for half-u-crown ; 4dv 

Who, if some blockhead should be willing 

To lend him on his soul a shihing, 

A well-made barg;ain would esteem it. 

And have more sense than to redeem h, 

Justice BhalL in those shades contiine^ iGiy 

To drndge for Plutus in the mine^ 

4dO] A painted wiadovr representing the crucLfiziOD vvu 
put up orer the altar in St. Margaret's Churclij Weatmiafter. 
Dr- Pearce, then Bishop of Rochester and Deaa (if W^^ 
midstef, thought it savoure<i of popery, and therefore made 
the most strenuous exertions to have it removed^ The foU 
lowing epigram was circulated on the occasioii : — ^ 

Our Saviour, aa scripture iitfortris iig, ia Jewry 
The changers of money drove out in a furyj 
Kow Rochester's bishop what can he do mort. 
Returns tlic aifrout, and kieks Christ out of door. 

The painted glass window which guve riee lo thifi conlro- 
Yer&y was originally designed as a present to lienry VII. 
to W put up to hia celebrated chapeL By wlitit means tlut 
design was prevented from taking place, and througii whit 
va^rious changes of fortune this carious picice of Wdrkmaosbm 
pas&ed before it took its stfition in St, Margaret's Clturch^ li 
related lo a very learot'd and elegant tract published it 
tlie periodi under the titlf! of ** Embcliished Omameots of 
Churches considered, with a particular view to the late diect^ 
ration of the Farisli Church of St. Margartl's Westaiinfttcri 
to which h auhjoined an account of tlie altar pieci* and stuned 
gltss window erected over it, 4to, As, Dodsley:^' frorti whicb 
it appears that the Churchwardens of that parish made n pur* 
chase of the window and fixed it up without a proper lit:em» 
for that purpose j and thatu pros4icutiou was inaitluti)d againil 
ibem m coo^equencei 
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All the day long to toil and roar, 

And, cursing, work the stubborn ore 

For coxcombs here who have no brains, 

Without 2L sixpence ibr his pains : 470 

Thence, with each due return of night, 

Compeird, the tall, thin, half'-starved sprite 

Shall earth re-visit, and survey 

The place where once his treasure lay. 

Shall view the stall where holy Pride, ^5 

With lettered Ignorance allied, 

Once haird him mighty and adored, 

Descended to another lord : 

Then shall he, screaming, pierce the air. 

Hang his lank jaws and scowl despair; 480 

Then shall he ban at Heaven's decrees. 

And, howling, sink to hell for ease. 

Those, who on earth through life have past 
With equal pace from first to last. 
Nor vex*d with passions nor with spleen, 485 

Insipid, easy, and serene ; 
Whose heads were made too weak to bear 
The weight of business or of care. 
Who, without merit, without crime. 
Contrive to while away their time ; 490 

Nor good nor bad, nor fools nor wits. 
Mild Justice, with a smile, permits 
' Still to pursue their dariing plan, 
And find amusement how they can. 

The beau, in gaudiest plumage drest 495 

With lucky fancy, o'er the rest 
Of air a curious mantle throws. 
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And chats among his brother beans j 

Or, if the weather*a fine and clear. 

No sign of raitt or tempest near, sm 

Encouraged by the cloudless day. 

Like grided butterflies at play. 

So liyely all, so gay, so brisk, 

In air they flutter, float and frisk* 

The belle, (what mortal doth not know ^as 
Belles after death admtre a beau ?) 
With happy grace renews her art 
To trap the coxcomb's wandering heart ; 
And, after death as whilst they live, 
A heart is all which beaux can give. 

In some still, solemn, sacred shade. 
Behold a group of authors laid. 
Newspaper wits, and sonneteers, 
Gentlemen bards, and rhyming' peers, 
Biographers, whose wondrous worth iS^ 

Is scarce remembered now on earth. 
Whom Field itig*3 humour led astray. 
And plaintive fops, debauched by Gray, 
All sit together in a ring, 
And laugh and prattle^ write and sing, 510 

On his owD works, with laurel crowned. 
Neatly and elegantly bound, 
(For this is one of many rules. 
With writing lords and laureat fools. 
And which for ever ttiust succeed 
With other lords who cannot read, 
However destitute of wit. 
To make their wotk^ Cqt b^iokc^se iit^ 
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Acknowledged master of those seats^ 

Oibber his Birth-day Odes repeats. 63o 

With triumph now possess that seat, 
With triumph now thy Odes repeat t 
Unrivaird vigils proudly keep, 
Whilst every hearer's kll'd to sleep ; 
But know, illustrious Bard ! when Fate, 435 

Which still pursues thy name with hate. 
The regal laurel blasts, which now 
Blooms on the placid Whitehead's brow, 



530] Colley Cibber, the hero of the Dunciad, and White- 
head's predecessor in the Laureates chair. Few persons ever 
suflfeied more severity of censure from their contemporaries, 
or more unmerited neglect from posterity, than Cibber. His 
plays for many seasons ranked high in the acting list, and 
" the Apology for his Life " forms one of the most amusing 
specimens of autobiography in our language, and at the same 
time comprises the best history of 4he English stage during 
the long period he was connected with it. Some natural 
defects prevented his ever attaining excellence as an actor, 
and he ingenuously states the disadvantages resulting from 
them. He in 1757, at the advanced age of 86, concluded an 
inoffensive life passed in the utmost ease, gaiety, and good 
humour. A retentive memory, accompanied by an equable flow 
of spirits, and a^vacity which extreme age and infirmity could 
not repress, rendered him to the last moment «f his existence, 
the life of every circle he frequented. To these qualifications 
nature had added one which should have thrown a protecting 
lustre over all his foibles ; he possessed a truly good heart, 
which prompted him to the continued exercise of acts of 
charity and of every social virtue. The unjustifiable attacks 
of Pope in the Dunciad, who from private pique substituted 
his name for that of Theobald, he encountered with the keen- 
ness of his raillery, and with that peculiar ease and flow of 
native humour, which pervades all his prose wului!|^« 



Low must descend thy pride and fame^ 
And Gibber's be the second name/* 

Here Trifle cough'd, (for cougbiTig still 
Bears witness of the speaker's skill, 
A necessary piece of art, 
Of rhetoric an essential part. 
And adepts in the speaking trade 
Keep a cough by them ready made, 
Which they success fully dispense 
When at a loss for words or sense) 
Here Trifle cough 'd^ here pansed^ — but while 
He strove to recollect his smile, 
That happy engine of his art. 
Which triumphed o'er the female heart. 
Credulity, the child of Folly, 
Begot on cloister'd Melancholy, 
Who heard, with grief, the florid fool 
Turn sacred things to ridjcule, 
And saw him, led by whim away, 
Still farther from the subject stray. 
Just in the happy nick, aloud. 
In shape of Moore, address'd the crowd : 

** Were we with patience here to sit. 
Dupes to the impertinence of wit^ 
Till Trifle his harangue should end^ 
A Greenland night we might attend. 
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560] The Bev. Mr. McK»re,lheii curate of St. Sepulchred 
The aba^re he took m the Cock Lane conspiracy, and the leg&l 
convictioQ that ensued, haivc been noticed id the prftlimiauy 
note to the fitgi bo(>k oC \hU ^Q«m. 
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Whilst he, with fluency of speech, 665 

Would various mighty nothings teach. 
(Here Trifle, sternly looking down, 
Gravely endeavour'd at a frown, 
But Nature unawares stept in. 
And, mocking, tum'd it to a grin) A70 

And when, in Fancy's chariot hurFd, 
We had been carried round the world, 
Involved in error still and doubt, 
He'd leave us where we first set out. 
Thus soldiers (in whose exercise sts 

Material use with grandeur vies) 
lift up their legs with mighty pain, 
Only to set them down again. 
Beheve ye not (yes, all I see 
In sound belief concur with me) eoo 

That Providence, for worthy ends, 
To us unknown, this Spirit sends ? 
Though speechless lay the trembling tongue. 
Tour faith was on your features hung ; 
Tour faith I in your eyes could see, sbs 

When all were pale and stared like me : 
But scruples to prevent, and root 
Out every shadow of dispute, 
Pomposo, Plausible, and I, 
With Fanny, have agreed to try 590 

A deep concerted scheme — ^this night 
To fix or to destroy her quite. 
If it be true, before we've done, 
Well make it glaring as the sun ; 
If it be false, admit no doubt, v)i& 
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Ere rooming's dawn well find it out. 
Into the vaulted womb of death. 
Where Fanny now, deprived of breath, 
Lies festerini^, whilst her troubled sprite 
Adda horror to the ^loom of night , 
Will we descend, and bring from thence 
Proofs of such force to common sense » 
Vain triflers shall no more deceive. 
And Atheists tremble and believe/* 

He said, and ceased ; the chamber rung 605 
With due applause from every tongue : 
The mingled sound (now let me see — 
Something by way of simflle) 
Was it more like Strymonian cratiies. 
Or winds low murmuring when it rams. 
Or drowsy bum of clustering bees, 
Or the hoarse roar of angry seas ? 
Or (still to heighten and explain, 
For else our simile is vain) 

Shall we declare it like all four, mi 

A scream, a murmur, hum, and roar ? 

Let Fancy now, in awful state 
Present this great triumvirate, 
(A method which received we find 
In other cases by mankind) 
Elected with a joint consent. 
All fools in town to represent- 

The clock strikes twelve — Moore starts and 
swears, 
In oaths, we know, as well as prayers. 
Religion Vies, and n, cWteK hTother 6**^ 
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May use at will or one or t*other ; 
Plausible from bis cassock drew 
A boly manual, seeming new ; 
A book it was of private prayer. 
But not a pin the worse for wear : 639 

For, as we by the bye may say, 
None but small saints in private pray. 
Religion, fairest inaid on earth ! 
As meek as good, who drew her birth 
From that bless'd union, when in heaven 6s5 

Pleasure was bride to Virtue given ; 
Religion ! ever pleased to pray, 
Possessed the precious gift one day ; 
Hypocrisy of Cunning bom, 
Crept in and stole it ere the mom ; 640 

Whitfield, that greatest of all saints, 
Who always prays and never faints, 
(Whom she to her own brothers bore. 
Rapine and Lust, on Severn's shore) 
Received it from the squinting dame ; 645 

From him to Plausible it came. 
Who, with unusual care opprest. 
Now, trembling, pulFd it from his breast ; 
Doubts in his boding heart arise, 
And fancied spectres blast his eyes, 650 

Devotion springs from abject fear. 
And stamps his prayers for once sincere. 
Pomposo, (insolent and loud, 



653] Dr. Johnson, whose Tory politics rendered him parti- 
cularly obnoxious to Chnrchill notwithsiandxn^ \!b«a ii«i&a£kSi& 
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Vain idol of a scribbling; crowd, 
Whose very name inspires an awe, 
Whose every word is sense and law. 
For what hia greatness hath decreed, 
like laws of Persia and of Mede, 
Sacred through all the realm of Wit, 
Must never of repeal admit \ 
Who, cursing flattery, is the tool 
Of every fawning, flattering fool ; 
Who wit with jealous eye surveys, 
And sickens at another's praise ; 
Who, proudly seized of learning's throne, 
Now damns all learning but his awn ; 
Who scorns those common wares to trade i 
Reasoning, convincing, and persuading^ 
But makes each sentence current pass 
With puppy, coxcomb, scouodrd, ass; 
For \h with him a certain rule. 



m 



prejudices again&t tlie Scotch, affected to hold our Aulhoriu 
great conteinpt. The character of Pooipoao was itiuch eitaJied 
by Johnson's ctieniii^i, but tht only reply that the IhctM 
made to the aatire was, ** Tliat he thought Churchill a ihRllow 
fellow in Uie beginning, and had seen no reason foi* alteiing btf 
opinion/^ ** Highty (aays Df. Kip pis) ua we reveT«iic« this 
eminent writer'i character and abilities, we roust eipi«* 
ourselves to be of a difierent dpinion. However inierior 
Churchill mig^ht be Itt many respects to Dr* Johnson^ he cer- 
tainly did not desen'e the appellation of a ah&]toff fi^lbv. 
He was undoubtedly possea&ed or a sound and vigorow un- 
defstandingf though it inij^ht not always be applied happi)f 
ox prad^uily* The contemptuouii terms in which meu of 
real genius are apt to speak of each Other we have often ^ 
f^cca^xm to observe an4 VaxaQPtLX^ 
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The folly*8 proved when he calls fool ; 

Who to increase his native strength. 

Draws words six syllables in length , 

With which, assisted with a frown 675 

By way of club, he knocks us down ; 

Who *bove the vulgar dares to rise. 

And sense of decency defies ; 

For this same decency is made 

Only for bunglers in the trade, 6bo 

And, like the cobweb laws, is still 

Broke through by great ones when they will — 

Pomposo, with strong sense supplied. 

Supported, and confirm'd by Pride, 

His comrades' terrors to beguile 685 

" Grinn'd horribly a ghastly smile:" 

Features so horrid, were it light. 

Would put the devil himself to flight. 
Such were the three in name and worth. 

Whom Zeal and Judgment singled forth 690 

To try the sprite on reason's plan, 

Whether it was of God or man. 
Dark was the night ; it was that hour 

When terror reigns in fullest power. 

When, as the learn'd of old have said, 695 

The yawning grave g^ves up her dead ; 

When Murder, Rapine by her side. 

Stalks o'er the earth with giant stride; 

Our Quixotes (for that knight of old 

Was not in truth by half so bold, 700 

Though Reason at the same time cries. 

Our Quixotes are not half so wise. 
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Since they, witli other follies j boast 

An esLpedition Against a Ohost) 

Through the dull deep surrounding gloom, t*j 

In close array, towards Fanny's tomb 

Adventured forth; Caution before, 

With heedful step^ the lanthom bore. 

Pointing at graves ; and in the rear. 

Trembling, and talking loud^ went Fear* m 

The church-yard teem'd— th* unsettled g^rouDd^ 

As in an ague, shook around; 

Whilet in some dreary vault conftned. 

Or riding on the hollow wind, 

Horror, which turns the heart to stone^ Ti> 

In dreadful sounds was heard to groan* 

All staring, wild, and out of breath. 

At length they reach the place of death, 

A vault it ivas, long time applied 
To hold the last remains of Pride : * t^o 

No beggar there, of humble race, 
And humble fortunes, finds a place i 
To rest in pomp as well as ease, 
The only way^s to pay the feesv 
Fools, rogues p and whores, if rich and great, T-S 
Proud even in death, here rot in stale* 
No thieves disrobe the well-dressed dead ; 
No plumbers steal the sacred lead j 
Quiet and safe the bodies lie ; 
No sextons sell, no surgeons fHi^. t»> 

Thrice, each the ponderous key applied, 
And thrice to turn it vainly tried. 
Till taught by Prudence to unite, 
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And Straining with collected might. 

The stubborn wards resist no rnore^ 736 

But open flies the growling door. 

Three paces back they fell amazed, 
like statuefr stood, like madmen gazed ;; 
Tke frighted blood forsakes the face, 
And seeks the heart with quicker pace ; 740 

The throbbing heart its fears declares, 
And upright stand the bristled hairs ; 
The head in wild distraction swims, 
Ck>ld sweats bedew the trembling limbs ; 
Nature, whilst fears her bosom chill, 740 

Suspends her powers, and life^ standi still. 

Thus had they stood till now ; but Shame 
(An useful though neglected dame. 
By Heaven designed the friend of man,. 
Though we degrade her all we can, 750 

And strive, as our first proof of wit. 
Her name and nature to forget) 
Came to their aid in happy hour, 
And with a wand of mighty power 
Struck on their hearts ; vain fears subside, 755 
And, baffled, leave the field to Pride. 

Shall they, (forbid it. Fame !) shall they 
The dictates pf vile Fear obey ? 
Shall they, the idols of the Town, 
To bugbears, fancy-form'd, bow down ? 760 

Shall they, who greatest zeal exprest. 
And undertook for all the rest. 
Whose matchless courage all admire,. 
Inglorious fsofn. the task retire ? 
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How would tbe wicked ones rejoice. 
And mtideb exalt their voice. 
If Moore and Plausible were found. 
By shadows awedp to quit their ground ? 
How would foob laugh, should it appear 
PompoBo was the slave of fear ? 
** Perish the thought ! though to our eyes 
In all its terrors, hell should rise. 
Though thousand Ghosts, in dread array, 
With glaring eyeballs, cross our way ; 
Though Caution, trembling, stands aloof, 
Still we will on, and dare the proof.** 
They said ; and, without farther halt^ 
Dauntless marched onward to the vault. 

What mortal meu, who e*er drew breathy 
Shall break into the house of Death, 
With foot unhallow'd, and from thence 
The mysteries of that state dispense. 
Unless they, with due rights, prepare 
Their weaker sense such sights to bear, 
And gain permission from the state, 
On earth their journal to relate ? 
Poets themselves, without a crime, 
Cannot attempt it e'en in rhyme. 
But always, on such grand occasion^ 
Prepare a solemn iavocation, 
A posy for grim Pluto weave. 
And in smooth numbers ask his leave. 
But why this caution ? why prepare 
Rites needless now ? for thrice in air 
The spirit oC t\ie ^\^\\i \\iaAK siieez'd, 
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And thrice hath clapped his wings well-pleased. 

Descend then, Truth, and guard thy side, 
My Muse, my patroness, and guide ! 
Let others at invention aim. 
And seek by falsities for fame ; soo 

Our story wants not, at this time. 
Flounces and furbelows in rhyme ; 
Relate plain facts ; be brief and bold ; 
And let the poets, famed of old, 
Seek, whilst our artless tale we tell, 805 

In vain to find a parallel. 
Silent all three went in ; about 
All three tum*d silent, and came out. 



797] There is a fortuitous resemblance between this invo- 
cation to Truth and that in the opening of the Henriade : 

Descends du baut des cieux, auguste V6rite, 
R^pand sur mes Merits ta force et ta clarte. 

The goddess was apparently more propitious to Voltaire in 
poetry than in prose, his epic story of Henri quatre being much 
more veracious than his prose accounts of Peter the Great 
and the Russian Empire ; yet although the wilful mis-state- 
ments of Voltaire have been noticed and exposed by every 
subsequent historian and traveller, it is painful to observe 
that in a work recently published under the superintendance 
of the Usrful Knowledge Society, Voltaire is repeatedly quoted 
as the staple authority for the information communicated on 
the subject of Russia, its history and constitution ; it is need- 
less to add that a more unsafe guide could not have been 
consulted, nor one less entitled to credence. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL NOTE. 

AS genn^n to tb^ matter of this poem we extract Irom ft 
v^ry gi^iirce Treati&e on GbosU a.nd Deitiooology, tlie 
following authenlic process of coosigoinf a Spirit to the Red 
Sea; that universal UmUo for a]\ contuniacioui inteibpers 
into the precincts of tight and tife. 

The FoTm and Manner of Ltiying a Ghntt ; communicated 

bif Matter William Petein^n^ Minister of Hartbum 

lit LafiCiishirt* 

lit the reifQ of oiir good lady, Queen Elizabeth^ of hkmeA 
memorjg when this coantrj had ^ar with Spain, there wai a 
fearful appearance of a Ghost at Ccckerill HaLI, lo my paiith 
of Hactbarij* The Lord was with roe* iind I was not fearful uf 
it 'f howheit, It did cau^ great tronbleme'nt and diaturfoaiice to 
many worthy people m my parish. Master Hugh Johnson, 
the Lotd of Cockerill Hall, desired me to come and pray by 
the lady Bridget, hi^ wifej and if I wei^ not feaufnlj to 
wk up in the house and confer with the Ghost. Now I bad 
h&ta documented by an ancient man, of wonderfiil kiMm- 
led^e in Astrology^ how to lay a Gho!it } and in this 1 oS&td 
my humbie service to Master Hugh, who kindly acceptodof 
tiiti same. Then 1 wetit up into the room where the Ghoil 
was most minded to come, and with my conseei^ted chalk 
I made a circle I in the centfe of which I took vay stand* Tlut 
Ghost at his own time did come fofth i and I said u&to him* 

From whence earnest thou T 
Hi ansmered^- 

Frotn home, now* 
I iaid — 

Where is thy home T 
Bt amwred^ 

\Vhcr« thou shalt not comOi 
Tltett I mid unto him — 

Thou itvali ^ home a^ijain. 
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Heantwntd — 

When we've conquer'd Spain. 
Then said I-- 

I will lay thee in the Red Sea. 
He replied — 

No, that cannot be ! 
Isaid^ 

Why BO? 
He anewered — 

The SpaniardB will take me as I go. 
1 $a»d — 

Thou shalt have a convoy. 
He answered — 

Then I will begone, boy ! 

Then I threw five grains of salt into the fire, and turning my 
&oe towards the East, I said — 

There shalt thou lay 
For ever, apd a day. 

But sporting with my words, of which I was very well aware, 
he mside answer — 

There will I lay 
For never, any day. 

When he had said thus he attempted to go ,; but I restrained 
him, for had he escaped with these words, he would not have 
been laid. The method I took to withhold him, was by casting 
some 6 o'clock dew, which I had gathered for that purpose, 
upon his skirts. He then seemed very angry, and said in a 
somewhat harsh tone. 

Take away thy dew. 

Or thy ranting thou may rue. 

I nothing heeded his braggarding ; but told him that I would 
not take it off till he should say : 

There will I lay 
For ever, and a day. 

He then seemed to be mighty angry, and mischievously in- 
clined, making strange bowlings and grimaces, and seeking 



me bvm i but he could not come within mj circle of tmie^ 
cmted chalk. 

At last being forced to it by neii^es&itj of time, it ilrmwiog 
near to the crowiog of tlie oock, he repeated the words, &o 1 
took off tbe 6 o^clock dew, and he flew away. 

As ho wias g^oiDgi I repeated the following latin venei, 
which I had corn potted for the business ; and by the time that 
they were fioished, 1 suppose he wiis got to the bottom of the 
Bed Sea, for he never appeared more at Cockerili HalL 

Spiritus tuum (jon est atare. 
Ibis DUtic !)d Rubrum mam z 
Nam, si tibi fiat atandunif 
Tibi tnnc e$t verbid r datidum, 
Fuge jam celerior veDto, 
Et tion abi pede lento ; 
Nam, si stares m itioere, 
Tibi QuUi parcam iq re. 
Te dimiltam in avernum^ 
El ligabo in sterna m : 
Semper ibi eruciaberis. 
Ad supplicia damnaberis^ 
JuTO hie per omnes decs, 
Quos nunc voco testes mens^ 
Quod ad lucem uon redibis, 
Si oon nunc ad mare ibid, 
Fuge jam celerior vento, 
El non ihr pede lento. 

Owing probably to the efficacy of the foregoing fiarnit llw 
appearunce of ghosts ha:» of late year^ been less frequeot, lod 
m the same proportion haunted hnuses have diminlilied la 
number, of the few remaining ones Holland houa^ mpproac}>e9 
nearest lo the metropoiia, and according to a tradition prvva- 
lent in Kenflington, that favourite of fortune, Sir Stephen Fas, 
who died in 1716 at the age of 89. and of an obscure ongia 
himselft wi^s the futher and founder of the two Peerages of 
tlchcjter and lloUamt, a» also Addison, and the fijst Laid 
Holland still occasionally revisit the chamber in which etcfa 
of them died, and wbich vt^ithin memory was shut up 
servant would ever venture to go into it aloo^. 
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BOOK III.* 

IT was the hour, when housewife Morn 
With pearl and linen hangs each thorn ; 
When happy bards, who can regale 
Their Muse with country air and ale, 
Ramble afield, to brooks and bowers, 
To pick up sentiments and flowers ; 
When dogs and squires from kennel fly. 
And hogs and farmers quit their sty ; 



* The monthly reviewers passed the following judgment on 
this book: — '* Poetry, wit, humour, ridicule, satire, ill-nature, 
gross abuse, and low scurrility, are the characteristics of the 
digresuve incoherent production now before us, which may 
not improperly be termed a kind of Tristram Shandy in verse. 

•* This undisciplined, irregular bard, this pandour in poetry, 
may, at the rambling rate in which he has hitherto proceeded, 
extend his no plan to the compass of the Iliad, and give us as 
many books on the imposture of Cock-lane, as Homer em- 
ployed to sing the dire effects of the wrath of Achilles. 

*' With a slight alteration, and some latitude, the fol- 
lowbg lines, parodied from lines 1221, and sqq. of this poem, 
may be applied to the ingenious author himself: 

** Here Churchill's rough ungovem'd soul. 
Despising decency's controul ; 
Despising French, despising Erse, 
Fours forth the plain old English verse ^ 
And bears aloft with terrors hung 
The honours of the vulgar tongue.'* 
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TITE CHOST* 

When my Lord rises to the chace. 
And brawny chaplain takes his place » 

These images, or bad or good. 
If they are rightly understood, 
Sagacious readers must allow 
Proclaim us itt the country now ; 
For observations mostly rise 
From objects just before our eyes^ 
And every lord, in critic wit^ 
Can tell you where the piece was writ ; 
Can point out^ as be g^oes along, 
(And who shall dare to say he's wrong* ?) 
Whether the warmth (for bards, we know^ 
At present never mofe than g^low) 
Was in the town or country caught, 
By the peculiar turn of thought. 

It was the hour, — though critics frown. 
We now declare ourselves in Town, 
Nor will a moment's pause allow 
For finding when we came, or bow. 
The man who deals in humble prose. 
Tied dowri by rule and method goes ; 
But they who court the vigorous Muse 
Their carriage have a right to choose • 
Free as the air, and u neon fined, 
Swift as the motions of the mind. 
The poet darts from place to place^ 
And instant bounds o'er time and space ; 
Nature (whilst blended fire and skill 
Inflame our passions to his will) 
Smiles at her violated la>Ns^ 



. 
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And crowns his daring with applause. 40 

Should there be still some rigid few 
Who keep propriety in view. 
Whose heads turn round, and cannot bear 
This whirling passage through the air. 
Free leave have such at home to sit, 45 

And write a regimen for wit ; 
To clip our pinions let them try, 
Not having heart thems^ves to fly. 

It was the hour, when devotees 
Breathe pious curses on their knees ; 00 

When they with prayers the day begin 
To sanctify a night of sin ; 
When rogues of modesty, who roam 
Under the veil of night, sneak home. 
That free from all restraint and awe, 55 

Just to the windward of the law, 
Less modest rogues their tricks may play, 
And plunder in the face of day. 

But hold, — ^whilst tlms we play the fool, 
In bold contempt of every rule, 60 

Things of no consequence expressing. 
Describing now, and now digressing. 
To the discredit of our skill. 
The main concern is standing still. 

In plays, indeed, when storms of rage 6s 

Tempestuous in the soul engage. 
Or when the spirits, weak and low, 
Are sunk in deep distress and woe. 
With strict propriety we hear 
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Description stealing on the ear, 
And put ofT feeling half an hour 
To thatch a cot, or paint a flower; 
But in ihese serious works, designed 
To mend the morals of mankind. 
We must for ever be disgraced. 
With all the nicer sons of taste^ 
If once, the shadow to pursue. 
We let the substance out of view. 
Our means must uniformly tend 
Id due proportion to their end, 
Aud every passage aptly join 
To bring about the one design. 
Our friends themselves caimot admit 



70] Til© powerful and masculine t»ne of Church ill'* mio*l 
well quail 6^ him to appreciate at their true value the mi^w> 
iish tragedies iiod ienti mental Cdrtiedies whicti about tbii 
period hega a to supersede tba pathetic zitid witty but liceutious 
prodiictious of Otway, South erut Coii^tev^, and VaubQr|1i> 
The vapid bchool of Wbtrehead, Dodaley and Murphy^ poorlj 
Coutioued the series of the legitimate acdng English dnioa 
uniil It terminated tn the rant and splendid sceoer^r of Piiano 
and tlie hroad farce of O'Keefe and lieynolds* 

The latest modern acting tragedies although of vei^ dif* 
ferent calibre are Douglas and the Rtfvenge» while the coint* 
di€i of Cumherbnd and Mrs. InchUald, however inferior m 
wit and stage effect to ihoee of their predecessors, have not 
siQC^ been equalled, the nearest approach being by Toblo tQ 
hia nnndescKpt dramas of the Curfew and the Huneymoon. 

The pr«cediD^ observatloos apply of course only to pUj* 
professedly iateiided for the stage and not to the drnmsu vt 
rather myaieries of Lord Byroit, while the Rev. Dr, Ciuly iii 
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This rambling, wild, digressive wit ; 

No— not those very friends, who found 85 

Their credit on the self-same ground. 

Peace, my good grumbling Sir — for once. 
Sunk in the solemn, formal dunce. 
This coxcomb shall your fears beguile — 
We will be dull — ^that you may smile. 90 

Come, Method, come in all thy pride, 
Dulness and Whitehead by thy side ; 
Dulness and Method still are one. 
And Whitehead is their darling son : 
Not he, whose pen, above control 9s 

Struck terror to the guilty soul. 
Made Folly tremble through her state, 



his classical and beautiful play of Catiline, has at once shewn 
what a good tragedy should be and that he is fully equal to 
the task of producing one. 

95] Paul Whitehead, a man of notoriously profligate private 
character, author of several satires, now deservedly forgotten, 
in which he unsparingly lashed the vices and follies of the age, 
and carried his pseudo patriotism almost to republicanism ; 
they were respectively intitled," The State Dunces ;" " Ho- 
nour ;'* and " Manners ;" for the last of which he was ordered 
by the House of Lords to be taken into custody. He also wrote 
some other poems of little merit. His companionable quali- 
ties or rather vices procured him the friendship of Sir Francis 
Dashwood, who, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, con- 
ferred on him a patent place of £800 a year, which he 
enjoyed till his deaUi in 1774, and which operated as a most 
convincing argument of the purity of the times, and of the 
folly of his former principles. By his will, Paul Whitehead 
bequeathed his heart to his patron Lord Le Despencer, who 
caused it to be inclosed in an urn, and deposited in the church 
elected by him at High Wycombe. 
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And villains blush at being gjeat i 

Whilst he himself, with steady face, 

Disdamiag modesty and grace, 

Could blunder on through thick and thin. 

Through every mean and servile sin, 

Yet swear by Philip and by Vbm\ 

He nobly scom'd to blush at all ; 

But he, who in the Laureat chair. 

By grace, not merit, planted there. 

In awkward pomp is seen to sit^ 

And by bis patent prov^es his wit ; 

For favours of the great, we know. 

Can wit as well as rank bestow ; 

And they who, without one pretension. 

Can get for fools a place or pension, 

Must able be supposed of course 

(If reason is allow'd due force) 

To give such qualities and grace 

As may equip them for the place. 



tifi 



105] WillUm Whitehead, the poet kur«at, on accouitt«l 
whom is given in a nateop tbe Prophecy of Famine* In MM, 
he publish<!d "A Charg* to the Poets j" thfoughoot wbicfc 
thope ntsign* a. considerable portion of " humble msoicac*!** 
aod aJfected caodour. Fie ndicnloufil^ assumed a dfe^rKtecf 
consequence us Lunieat, which that situation m lU b4?»t esAtt 
could never conferj and dealt out bis dictates with i tosteoF 
ittperiority wbich hia abilities conld not support. 

'' Tbea ^ince my king and piilron have ihoughl fit 
To place roe on the throne of modern w^itj 
My grave advice, ray brethren » bear at large 
As bishops to their clargy ^Ive a chaige,** 
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But he — who measures, as he goes, 
A mongrel kind of tinkling prose. 
And is too frugal to dispense, 
At once, both poetry and sense ; iso 

Who, from amidst his slumbering guards. 
Deals out a charge to subject bards. 
Where couplets after couplets creep 
Propitious to the reign of sleep ; 
Yet every word imprints an awe, is* 

And all his dictates pass for law 
With beaus, who simper all around, 
And belle^, who die in every sound : 
For in all things of this relation. 
Men mostly judge from situation, i»o 

Nor in a thousand find we one 
Who really weighs what's said or done ; 
They deal out censure, or give credit. 
Merely from him who did or said it. 

But he — who, happily serene, 135 

Means nothing, yet would seem to mean, 
Who rules and cautions can dispense 
With all that humble insolence 
Which impudence in vain would teach. 
And none but modest men can reach ; 140 

Who adds to sentiments the grace 
Of always being out of place. 
And drawls out morals with an air 
A gentleman would blush to wear ; 
Who, on the chastest, simplest plan, 145 

As chaste, as simple, as the man 
Without or character, or plot. 
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Nature unknowDj and art fo^ot, 

Can, with much raking of the brains* 

And years consumed in letler*d patns^ m 

A heap of words tog'ether lay, 

And, smirking, call the thing a play i 

Who, ohampion sworn in virtue's cause, 

'Gainst vice his tiny bodkin draws. 

But to no part of prudence stranger, iM 

First blunts the point for fear of danger. 

So nurses sage, as caution works, 

When children first use knives and forks, 

For fear of mischief, it is known ^ 

To others* fingers or their own, ifio 

To lake the edge off wisely choose, 

Though the same stroke takes off the use* 

Thee, Whitehead, thee I now invoke, 
Sworn foe to Satire's generous stroke, 
Which makes unwilling conscience feel, i05 

And woundu, but only wounds to heal. 



152] Alluditi^ to Whitehead's comedy of the School fof | 
Lovers J a servile copy from leT^tameat of Foutetielie> The! 
foUowiag affected inaciiption is prefiired to l!ie play :^-" Taj 
the memory of M. de Fpnteneller this comedy is i ascribed t 
& lover of aimpLicity/' This play has some merit m the t 
butiit too Hinople for representaUoa. Whitehead's trag 
like those of Murphy^ were principally borrowed (tim ihtl 
French, and proved equal I)^ unsuccessful on the Btane. In m 
advertiseineot prejixed to his drama & V^'hitehead oba€xve! 
*' that most of the pieces had already met their fate with ih»l 
publiC; and would probably never have bEen collected if ii>*l 
author had not imagioed lliai ^ti character m Ltmrtm obli^ 
him to revise fk\id correct theo)/^ 
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Good-natured, easy creature, mild 

And gentle as a new-born child, 

Thy heart would never once admit 

E'en wholesome rigour to thy wit ; 170 

Thy head, if conscience should comply, 

Its kind assistance would deny. 

And lend thee neither force, nor art 

To drive it onward to the heart. 

O may thy sacred power control 175 

Each fiercer working of my soul. 

Damp every spark of genuine fire. 

And languors, like thine own, inspire ! 

Trite be each thought, and every line 

As moral, and as dull as thine ! lao 

Poised in the mid-air — (it matters not 
To ascertain the very spot. 
Nor yet to give you a relation 
How it eluded gravitation) — 
Hung a watch-tower — by Vulcan plann'd i85 
/With such rare skill, by Jove's command, 
That every word, which whispered here 
Scarce vibrates to the neighbour ear. 
On the still bosom of the air 
Is borne, and heard distinctly there, 190 

The palace of an ancient dame, 
Whom men as well as gods call Fame. 

A prattling gossip, on whose tongue 
Proof of perpetual motion hung. 
Whose lungs in strength all lungs surpass, 195 
like her own trumpet made of brass ; 
Who with an hundred pair of eyes 
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The vain attacks of sleep defies ; 

Who with an hundred pair of wings 
News from the farthest quarters brings ; 
Sees, hears, and telis^ untold before^ 
All that she knows and ten times more* 

Not all the virtues which we find 
Concentered in a Hunter's mind, 



204] Miss HuDter^ a fxmng ladj of IkmUy aikd Jbffa 
aud maid of hoaour to Queen Charlotte p eloped on iLe 4 
of the coroiiation with the grandfather of the present Earl 
Pembmke. Oa her lahle wa& found a paper couUmu^ t 
following lines from Pope : 

" How oft when pressed to marriage have I said. 
Curse on all laws but those which love has m^ 
LovBi freeaK sjt, at sight of human Ues,, 
Spreads his light wings, and in a mmneni fiiei. 
Let wealth, let honour^ wmt die wedded dame, 
August her deed, and sacred be her fame. 
Before true passion all thuse views remove. 
Fame, wealth, and honour 1 What nre you to I 
The jealous God, -when we profane h'm fires. 
Those restless passions in revenge iospLnes, 
And bids them make mistaken mortals groati^ 
Who seek in love for aught but ]oyq aJois^e* 
Should at my feet the world's great mnster faU, 
Himself, his throne^ his world, Vd scum them ] 
Not Crasar'e empress would I deign to prove , 
No, zusike me mistress to the man I lo>ve-^ 

The king, oa learning tbe transaction, immedialdj A 
prived Lord l^emhtttkti of his military commamis, aadtvil 
his own haod struck him out of the list of privy counxJloQ 
Miss Hunter, after the death of Lord Pembfiok€j becaise dl 
wife of General ClarkfS. She had a ^n by Lord Bt 
who was allowed to assume the name of Montgom 
wa:s aho! in a duel by Colonel Macaamaro sevei^ p 
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Can make her spare the rancorous tale, 205 

If, in one point she chance to fail ; 

Or if, once in a thousand years, 

A perfect character appears. 

Such as of late with joy and pride 

My soul possessed, ere Arrow died ; sio 

Or such as, envy must allow 

The world enjoys in Hunter now ; 

This hag, who aims at all alike. 

At virtues e*en like theirs will strike. 

And make faults in the way of trade, si5 

When she can't find them ready made. 

All things she takes in, small and great. 
Talks of a toyshop and a state ; 
Of wits and fools, of saints and kings. 
Of garters, stars, and leading strings ; sso 

Of old lords fumbling for a clap, 
And young ones full of prayer and pap ; 
Of courts, of morals, and tye-wigs, 
Of bears and Serjeants dancing jigs ; 
Of grave professors at the bar 225 

Learning to thrum on the guitar, 
Whibt laws are slubber'd o'er in haste, 
And judgment sacrificed to taste ; 
Of whited sepulchres, lawn sleeves, 
And God's house made a den of thieves ; 2so 

Of funeral pomps, where clamours hung. 



331] Alluding to the intenneDt of George II., which took 
0ace the 11th of November, 1760, it was regulated according 
to the ceremonial usual on such occasions *, bulsom^m-^T^- 
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And fi3c'd dis^ace on every tongue. 

Whilst Sense and Order blush M to see 

Nobles without kumanity ; 

Of core nations, where each heart. 

With honest raptures, bore a part ; 

Of city feasts, where Elegance 

Was proud her colours to advance. 

And Gluttony, uncommon case. 

Could only get the second place ; 

Of new-raised pillars in the state. 

Who must be good, as bein^ great ; 

Of shoulders, on which honours sit 

Almost as clumsily as wit ; 

Of doughty knights, whom titles please. 

But not the payment of the fees ; 

Of lectures, whither every fool 

In second childhood goes to school * 

Of grey- beards, deaf to Reason's call. 



pneties occurred in the pr&eessioti, which was ako i 
scantily attGnded, 

235] The Goronatloa of George the ThiTd on ibe ! 
of September^ 17€1. This great sokmnity U amply aod 
I El the ensuing book^ 

237] Their majesties were entertained byllie ttty iaGj 
hall If accprding to custom , on the firai hotd Mayor* 
after th^ir coronation. The banquet was conducted in a i 
of splendour and elegance then unprecedented m iht i 
annata. The ejcpense amounted to tiie sum of £6898. 5»J 

247] iMackhn and Sheridaoj, were at this time cotnpeil 
in teaching elocution iti its scTeral depattmetits of the sell 
the stage, the pulpir, and the bar, and in flome of theif pq 
m each} had to begin at the bcgitming, and to adapl tbe' 
struction to the W^^l ^i the ver^ meanest capacity. 
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From Inn of Court, or City Hall, £50 

Whom youthful appetites enslave, 

With one foot fairly in the grave. 

By help of crutch, a needful brother. 

Learning of Hart to dance with t'other ; 

Of doctors regularly bred 255 

To fill the mansions of the dead ; 

Of quacks, (for quacks they must be still, 

Who save when forms require to kill) 

Who life, and health, and vigour give 

To him, not one would wish to live ; 260 

Of artists who, with noblest view, 

Disinterested plans pursue. 

For trembling worth the ladder raise, 

And mark out the ascent to praise ; 

Of arts and sciences, where meet, 265 

Sublime, profound, and all complete, 

A set (whom at some fitter time 



254] Hart was an eminent professor of the noble science 
of dancing ; in his advertisements he undertook to teach grown 
gentlemen that elegant accomplishment on the easiest terms, 
and in the shortest period of time. 

267] An invidious reflection on the Society for the encou- 
ragement of arts, manufactures, and commerce, founded in 
the year 1753. Previous to the institution of the Royal 
Academy, in 1765, the Society of Arts had an annual 
exhibition in its room of meeting, in Beaufort-buildings, of 
such paintings as had obtained the premiums proposed within 
the year. From this Society have branched the Royal Aca- 
demy and several literary and scientific Institutions^ and 
numerous societies for improvements in agriculture. Divested 
of the pride, pomp, and circumstance of corporate dignity, it 
unostentatiously pursues its course of usefulness, though from 

VOL. II, X 
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The Muse shall consecrate in rhyme) 

WliOj humble artists to out-do, 

A far more liberal plan pursue. 

And let their well-judged premiums fall 

On those who have no ivorth at all j 

Of sign- post exhibitions^ raised 

For laughter more than to be praised, 

(Though by the way we cannot see 

"Why praise and laughter mayn't agree) 

Where genuine humour runs to waste. 



STS 



the n&tufc of its coDstltutioD the misplax^^d zeal and eltxjaetice 
of some of Its members has occasionally exposed tt to ridicub^ 
The meetings of the society are now held at their house m Ibe 
Adelphi, the great room of which is decoiiLied by a aeries of 
paintings by Bany, which are too generally known and ad^ 
mired to reqEiire any further notice of them lie re. The laie 
Duke of Sussex was during seventeen years piestdent of tbe 
Society, in which office he ba& been succeeded by Priace 
Albert, under T^hose patronage the most sapgume expecta- 
tions of renoTated funds and efliclency combined with public 
utility am entertained. 

274] Bonnell Thornton thoug:ht the exhibitioD of tbe So- 
ciety of Arts afforded a fair anbjeet for ridicule , and accord- 
ingly previoui to the annual opening of it on the 20tb of 
April} 1762* advertised for the same day in tha papers ao io- 
tended exhibition, by ibe soeioty of sign painters^ of dt tbe 
curious signs to be met with in town or etmntry^ together 
with such original designs as might be transnrtitted to them as 
specimens of the native genius of this country, but at the 
same time strongly reprobating tbe idea that uny mienbon 
existed of injuring the Society of Arta« The pi^bbe confi« 
dering it as a mere newspaper skit, enjoyed the joke^ but the 
whole humour ev-aporated on the plan being actually eiirn«d 
iota executioQ i a room in Bow < street, Co vent-garden, ws» 
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And justly chides our want of taste, 
Censured, like other things, though good, 
Because they are not understood. sso 

To higher subjects now she soars, 
And talks of politics and whores ; 
(If to your nice and chaster ears 
That term indelicate appears. 
Scripture politely shall refine ass 

And melt it into concubine) 



engaged, catalogues printed, and admission money taken to see 
this most senseless practical attempt at satire. The exhibition 
consisted of a number of wretched daubings, most of which 
had actually before been hung in irons, and were worn out in 
the service. Among so great a number there occurred some 
ludicrous combinations ; and as the catalogue has become 
scarce, we shall extract the description of a few for the en- 
tertainment of our readers : 

No. 9. The Irish Arms (a great clumsy pair of legs.) By 
Patrick O'Blaney. N.B. Captain Terence 0*Cutter stood 
for them. 

12. The Scotch Fiddle. By M^Fhzjson, done from himself, 

19. Nobody. A man all legs. 

20. Somebody. A man all belly. 

27. The Spirit of Contradiction. Two brewers bearing a 
cask, the men going different ways. 

30. The Dancing Bears. A sign for N. Duke or A. Hart, 
or any other dancing master to grown gentlemen. 

32. A Man struggling through the World. The sign of a 
pasteboard terrestrial globe with a man creeping through it, 
his head out at one end, and his heels at the other. 

67. Death and the Doctor ; in Distemper, 

73. A Man loaded with Mischief. A fellow with a woman, 
a magpie, and a monkey on his back. 
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In the same breath spreads Bourbon^s league ; 

And publishes the grand intrigue ; 

In Brussels or our own G^ette 

Makes armies fight which never met, 

Atid circulates the pox or plague 

To London by the way of Hague ; 

For all the lies which there appear 

Starnp'd with authority come here ; 

Borrows as freely from the gabble 

Of some rude leader of a rabble, 

Or from the quaint harangues of those 

Who lead a nation by the nose, 

As from those storms which, void of art, 

Burst from our honest patriot*s heart. 

When Eloquence and Virtue (late 



^87] The htnily compact tietwees Fraoce ani] Spain » 
having been ctni<:luded, in August 176l» Mr, Pitt and Lei4 
Temple alleging that Ibay had certain informaLioa of the fact 
proposed, m Si?pt^ml}eri ati i en mediate declaration of war 
against the latter, bat were over-mled in the cabioci, and 
Immediately resigned llicLr offices as we hikve be fore had oc- 
casion to mention. In the ensuiug session of parliament upon 
Lord Tern pie '^censn ring admiuistmtloti fur actiiig as thejdid 
with a knowledge of the exTStence of ^Uch a compact, L4nd 
Bute rose and pronounced these words t — " My Lords,.! affinn 
upon my hotiDuri that there was no itttcHigence of &uch a fact 
so constituted at thaUime.'^ Tliia brought Lord Temple up 
again, who a firmed also upon his hoEourj *' that there was 
intelligence of the higheist moment^ that he was not at liberty 
to pisblisk that inlelhgence, but would refresh hi* Lofdsbip'f 
memnry in private.*' Ele beckoned Lord Btite out of tb^ 
house, and repei^ted to him the intelligence which had been 
laid before the cabinet. The dates confirmed Lord Teroplc*« 
assertion, the tamVLy coTf^^itv maa av^ed oo the 15th of 
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Remarked to live in mutual hate) 

Fond of each other's friendship grown, 

Claim every sentence for their own ; 

And with an equal joy recites 305 

Parade amours and half pay lights, 

Perform'd by heroes of fair weather. 

Merely by dint of lace and feather, 

As those rare acts which Honour taught 

Our daring sons where Granby fought, 310 

Or those which, with superior skill, 

Sackville achieved by standing still. 

This hag, (the curious, if they please. 
May search, from earliest times, to these, 
And poets they will always see 315 

August 1761, ratified on the 8th of September, and the writ- 
ten advice to recall Lord Bristol from Madrid was given and 
dated on the 18th of the same month. War was declared in 
January 1762. 

289] The Brussels Gazette was a notorious vehicle for the 
experiments of the continental diplomatists on the political 
credulity of the public. 

300] Mr. Pitt, who at this period, was generally known 
by the appellation of ** the Great Commoner," a proud dis- 
tinction poorly bartered for a coronet and a pension. 

310] The Marquis of Granby, the eldest son of tlie Duke 
of Rutland, distinguished himself in a conspicuous manner, 
during the seven years war, under Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick. He was second to Lord Sackville (whom he 
also succeeded) in the command of the English troops at the 
battle of Minden ; and when the latter pretended not to com- 
prehend Prince Ferdinand's orders, the Prince directed them 
to be repeated to the Marquis of Granby, as he was sure he 
would understand them. The Marquis died in 1770, in the 
50th year of his age. Walpole relates of him that he was an 
honest open-hearted man of undaunted spirit, but iio cql'^^cxV^ 1 
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With gods and goddes&es make free, 
Treattng them all, except tlie Muse, 
As scarcely fit to wipe their shoes) 
Who had beheld, from first to laatj 
How our triumvirate had past 
Night*s dreadful interval, and heard. 
With strict attention, every wurd, 
Soon as she saw return of light. 
On sounding pinions took her fitght. 

Swift through the regions of the sky. 
Above the reach of human eye. 
Onward she drove the furious blast. 
And rapid as a whirlwind past, 
O'er countries, once the seats of taste. 
By time and ignorance laid waste ; 
O'er lands, where former ages saw 
Reason and truth the only law ; 
Where arts and arms, and public love. 
In generous emulation strove ; 



that he drauk us profu^ly as a German, was honest and aflttbioH 
iind of such unbounded good nature and genero&ity ihatit wis 
impossible to say which principle actuated liim m the dbni- 
huboD of the prodigious sums that he spent and flitug awtjf. 
He iwaa thua celebrated by Sir C. H. WilUaibAt 

But of the clan tbere*^ not a m&B, 

Far bravery that can he, 
(Though AugUuther should make a sdr) 

Compared with Marqtiis Gmnby, 
His Bword and dr^si both well exprett 

His c^ouriige tnofit ejc(;eedittg« 
And by his t^air, you'd ftlmosi i>wear« 

He's valmui Cb.%.ttefi of Sirodiii* 
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Where kings were proud of legal sway, ass 

And subjects happy to obey, 

Though now in slavery sunk, and broke 

To superstition's galling yoke ; 

Of arts, of arms, no more they tell. 

Or freedom, which with science fell : 34o 

By tyrants awed, who never find 

The passage to their people's mind ; 

To whom the joy was never known 

Of planting in the heart their throne ; 

Far from all prospect of relief, ms 

Their hours in fruitless prayers and grief 

For loss of blessings they employ. 

Which we unthankfully enjoy. 

Now is the time (had we the will) 
To amaze the reader with our skill, 350 

To pour out such a flood of knowledge 
As might suffice for a whole college, 
Whilst with a true poetic force. 
We traced the goddess in her course, 
Sweetly describing, in our flight, 355 

Each common and uncommon sight. 
Making our journal gay and pleasant, 
With things long past, and things now present. 
Rivers — once Nymphs — (a transformation 



359] See tale of Lodona and Pan, as related by Pope in 
his Windsor Forest, and which also occurs in a more com- 
pressed form in the Carmin Quadragesimalia as the origin of 
the river Loddon. 

In Windsor's plains, as fair Lodona stra.'j'd, 
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Is mighty pretty in relation) 
From great authorities we know 
WiJl matter for a tale bestow ; 
To make tlie observation clear 
We give our friends an instance here. 

The day (that oever is forgot) 
Was very fine^ but very hot ; 
The nymph (another general rule) 
Enfiamed wfth heat, laid down to cool ; 
Her hair, (we no exceptions find) 
Waved careless, floating tn the wind ; 
Her heaving breasts, like summer seas, 
Seem'd amorous of the playful breeze : 
Should fond Description tune our lays 
I n choicest accents to her praise. 
Description we at last should find^ 
Baffied and weak^ would halt behind, 
Nature had form'd her to inspire 
In every bosom soft desire : 
Passions to raise , she could not feel. 
Wounds to inflict, she would not heal. 



STf 



The horned god surprised the wandering maid. 
Swift flew tb« nymph, the god pursued the chace, 
Win^*d with desire U> share her auft embrace; 
Patiting o'er forests, hills, and dales they lave, 
This urged by consicioua fear and that by love. 
Still dnubtfnl is ihe chace, yet now more near 
The lover*s breath divide.^ Iier parting hair ; 
Fatigued at length, she call'd on Cynthia's aame, 
And hII disBolved into a purrmg sttf'am, 
Thougi) changed yet mindful of her pH&titie wrtes* 
She ev^T tu^irmura acdfof ever flows. 
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A god, (his name is no great matter, 

Perhaps a Jove, perhaps a Satyr) 

Raging with lust, a godlike flame. 

By chance, as usual, thither came ; 

With gloating eye the fair one viewed, sas 

Desired her first, and then pursued : 

She, (for what other can she do ?) 

Must fly — or how can he pursue ? 

The Muse, (so custom hath decreed) 

Now proves her spirit by her speed, 390 

Nor must one limping line disgrace 

The life and vigour of the race. 

She runs, and he runs, till at length, 

Quite destitute of breath and strength. 

To Heaven (for there we all apply 395 

For help, when there's no other nigh) 

She off*ers up her virgin prayer, 

(Can virgins pray unpitied there ?) 

And when the god thinks he has caught her. 

Slips through his hands and runs to water, 400 

Becomes a stream, in which the poet 

If he has any wit may show it. 

A city once for power renown'd 
Now leveird even to the ground. 
Beyond all doubt is a direction 405 

To introduce some fine reflection. 

Ah, woeful me ! ah, woeful man ! 
Ah ! woeful all, do all we can ! 
Who can on earthly things depend 
From one to t'other moment's end ? 410 

Honour, wit, genius, wealth, and glory. 



S14 

Good lack 1 good lack \ are transitory ; 

NotLtDg is sure and stable found, 

The very earth itself turns round : 

Monarchs, oay mintsiters, mustdie^ 

Must rot, must stink — ah, me ! ah, why 1 

Cities themselves in time decay ; 

If cities thus — ah i well-a-day 1 

If brick and mortar Lave an end, 

On what can fleah and blood depend 3 

Ahf woeful me ! ah, woeful man ! 

Ah ! woeful all, do alL we can l 

Eoglandj (for that's at last the scene. 
Though worlds on worlds should rise between, 
Whither we must our course pursue) 
England should call iuto review 
Times long since past indeed, but not 
By Englishmen to be forgot ^ 
Though England, once so dear to Fame, 
Sinks in Great Britain's dearer name. iio 

Here could we mention chiefs of old, 
In plain and rugged honour bold, 
To virtue kind, to vice severe. 
Strangers to bribery and fear. 
Who kept no wretched clans in awe, 4is ' 

Who never broke or warp'd the law ; 
Patriots^ whom, in her better days^ 



422] A liappy parody of the dKlaniatory style so frequeoily j 
aduptf^d by sot^ie of Lhe miaor poeta M^Keri expatiating on tlie I 
ravages of time^ and contemplating iu progreBstTe iuSueiice 1 
oa the lahoun of m^ukiivd* 
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Old Home might have been proud to raise ; 

Who, steady to their country's claim, 

Boldly stood up in Freedom's name, 440 

E'en to the teeth of tyrant Pride, 

And, when they could no more, they died. 

There (striking contrast) might we place 
A servile, mean, degenerate race ; 
Hirelings, who valued nought but gold, 445 

By the best bidder bought and sold ; 
Truants from honour's sacred laws, 
Betrayers of their country's cause ; 
The dupes of party, tools of power, 
Slaves to the minion of an hour ; 450 

Lackies, who watch'd a favourite's nod. 
And took a puppet for their god. 

Sincere and honest in our rhymes. 
How might we praise these happier times ! 
How might the Muse exalt her lays, 455 

And wanton in a monarch's praise ! 
Tell of a prince in England born, 
Whose virtues England's crown adorn. 
In youth a pattern unto age, 
So chaste, so pious, and so sage ; 460 

Who, true to all those sacred bands 
Which private happiness demands, 
Yet never lets them rise above 
The stronger ties of public love. 



457] " Born and educated in this country, I gloiy in tlie 
name of Briton!" — George the Third's first Speech to his 
parliament, 18th of November, 1760. 
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With conscious pride see England stancf, ^^ 
Out holy Cliarter in her hand ; 
She waves it round, and o*er the isle 
See Liberty and Courage fimile. 
No more she mourns her treasures hnrl*d 
Iq subsidies to all the wortd ; 
No more* by foreign threats dismayed. 
No more deceived with foreign aid, 
She deals out sums to petty states, 
Whom Honour scorns, and Reason hates, 
But, wiser by experience grown, 
Finds safety in herself alone. 

'* Whilst thus/' she cries, " my children stai 
An honest, valiiintr native band, 
A train 'd militia, brave and free. 
True to their king, and true to me, m 

No foreign hirelings shall be known, 
Nor need we hirelings of our own ; 
Under a just and pious reign 



488] This period \& at length arrived, and the saEalj af ' 
England i^ c-oniided to the tinconqueriible spirit of iu inhi'- 
bitanta. The voluntaiy ex^ertions (or the defence of t!ie cmiQtiy 
in 1803, in the exhibition of which every political and reli- 
gious difference wssi merged in ^ devoted love of country, will 
tuim the proudest epoch la tlie annals of Eritkh histoij. An < 
energy has been di^playeJ, and a spirit roused, which not ' 
even the irrennlution of admioidtration iias been, able to te- 
press, Otir obligations to government, however, are not of 
a nature to oppress us with their magnitude : aa th« sabsdiei 
profu^ty voteU to foreign stales for their hollow M weng 
onty discun tinned whoo nt) Power could be fou&d who would | 
acc ept the tn * \^\t^K Eiii^o^ > \%Q\ >\ 
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The statesman's sophistry is vain ; 

Vain is each vile, corrupt pretence, 485 

These are my natural defence ; 

Their faith I know, and they shall prove 

The bulwark of the king they love." 

These, and a thousand things beside. 
Did we consult a poet's pride, 490 

Some gay, some serious, might be said, 
But ten to one they'd not be read ; 
Or were they by some curious few. 
Not even those would think them true ; 
For, from the time that Jubal first 495 

Sweet ditties to the harp rehearsed. 
Poets have always been suspected 
Of having truth in rhyme neglected. 
That bard except, who from his youth 
Equally famed for faith and truth, 500 

By prudence taught, in courtly chime 
To courtly ears brought truth in rhyme. 

But though to poets we allow. 



502] Mallet addressed a contemptible poem, intitled 
** Truth in Rhyme," to the celebrated Lord Chesterfield, 
who suffered it to be published with the following extra- 
ordinary sanction prefixed : 

** It has no faults, or I no faults can spy. 
It is all beauty or all blindness I." 

Imprimatur meo periculo. 
Chesterfield. 

If this quotation from Conyngham was ironically applied, 
or really intended as a compliment, it in neither case does 
any credit to his lordship's taste. If modesty had found & 
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No matter ivhen acquired or bow# 

From truth unbounded delation. 

Which custom calls Imagmatiotij 

Yet can*t they be supposed to lie 

One half ao fast as Fame can fly t 

Therefore (to solve this Gordian koot^ 

A point we almost had forgot) mi 

To courteous readers be it known. 

That, fond of verse and falsehood grown. 

Whilst we in sweet digression sting. 

Fame checked her fl-igbt, and held her tongue. 

And now pursues, with double force iU \ 

And double speed, her destined coursej 

Nor stops till she the place arrives 

Where Genius starves and Dulness thnveit 

Where riches virtue are esteemed. 

And craft is truest wisdom deemM, 

Where Commerce proudly rears her tbrone^ 

[n state to other lands unknown : 

Where, to be cheated and to cheat. 



place in the catalogue Qt Mallett's virtues, it would liave 
induced him to suppress, instead of pubSicly exulting in, a 
teatimony ton extra^va^nt (ot any poem ever to hai^e de- 
served- I 
517] The Royal EschangE, a place where Churchiiri ' 
genias was certain! j not calculated to shiiie ; hia own falJnre 
in trade as a cider dealei seems to have tinctured hiro with 
a fitfon^ and unfounded prejudictii against the most useful 
und liberal of men, the mercbants of the city of Londou ; 
whoa« unbounded domaitiona, private aa well a^ pubUci 
entitle tbeoa to the res|>ect and gratitude of their country* 
men. 
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Strangers from every quarter meet ; 

Where Christians, Jews, and Turks shake hands. 

United in commercial bands ; 5S6 

All of one faith, and that to own 

No god but Interest alone. 

When gods and goddesses come down 
To look about them here in Town, 4so 

(For change of air is understood 
By sons of Physic to be good^ 
In due proportion, now and then. 
For these same gods as well as men) 
By custom ruled, and not a poet 535 

So very dull but he must know it. 
In order to remain incog. 
They always travel in a fog ; 
For if we majesty expose 

To vulgar eyes, too cheap it grows ; 5*0 

The force is lost, and, free from awe, 
We spy and censure every flaw ; 
But well preserved from public view, 
It always breaks forth fresh and new ; 
Fierce as the sun in all his pride 545 

It shines, and not a spot's descried. 

Was Jove to lay his thunder by. 
And with his brethren of the sky 
Descend to earth, and frisk about, 
like chattering N*** from rout to rout, 550 

He would be found, with all his host, 
A nine days' wonder at the most. 
Would we in trim our honours wear. 
We must preserve them from the air ; 
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What is familiar men neglect, 

However worthy of respect* 

Did they not find a certain ffiead 

la novelty to Tecommend, 

(Such we, by sad ejcperietice, find 

The wretched folly of mankind) 

Venus might nn at tractive shine> 

And Hunter fix no eyes but mine* 
But Fame, who never cared a jot 

Whether she was admired or not, 

And never blusb*d to shew her face 

At any time in any place, 

In her own shape, without disguise. 

And visible to mortEtl eyes, 

On 'Change, exact at seven o'clock. 
Alighted on the weathercock, 

Which, planted there time out of mind 
To note the changes of the wind, 

Might no improper emblem be 
Of her own mutability. 

Thrice did she sound her trump, (the same ' 
Which from the first belonged to Fame, 
An old ill -favoured instrument, 
With which the goddess was content^ 
Though under a politer race 
Bagpipes might well supply Its place) 
And thrice awaken'd by the sound, 
A general din prevaiFd around i 
Confusion through the city passM, 
And fear bestrode the dreadful blast. 
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Those fragrant currents which we meet, ass 
Distilling soft through every street. 
Affrighted from the usual course. 
Ran murmuring upwards to their source : 
Statues wept tears of blood, as fast 
As when a Csesar breathed his last : 590 

Horses, which always used to go 
A foot-pace in my Lord Mayor's show. 
Impetuous from their stable broke. 
And aldermen and oxen spoke. 

Halls felt the force, towers shook around, 595 
And steeples nodded to the ground ; 
St. Paul himself (strange sight !) was seen 
To bow as humbly as the Dean : 



685] The great and progressive improvements in the 
police and appearance of London had scarcely commenced 
80 early as the publication of this poem. The kennels in the 
middle of the streets, the bad pavement and imperfect lightings 
the sign posts and the water spouts having now been all re- 
moved or altered, Gay's admonitory cautions to walkers are 
become nearly obsolete : 

" But when the swinging signs your ears offend 
With creaking noise, then rainy floods impend. 
Soon shall the kennels swell with rapid streams. 
And rush in muddy torrents to the Thames. 
On hosiers' poles depending stockings tied. 
Flag with the slacken'd gale from side to side* 
Ungrateful odours common sewers diffuse. 
And dropping vaults distil unwholesome dews. 
E'er the tiles rattle with the smoking shower. 
And spouts on heedless men their torrents pour." 

Trivia* 
VOL. II. Y 
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The Mansion Honse, for ever placed 
A moBunjent pf City taste, 
Trembled, and seemM aloud to groan 
Through ail that hideous weight of stone. 

To still the sound, or stop her ears. 
Remove the cause or sense of fears, 
Physic J in college seated high. 
Would any thing but medicine try* 
No more in Pewterefs' Hall was heard 
The proper force of every word ; 
Those seats were desolate become, 
A hapless Elocution dumb. 
Form^ city -bom and city- bred, 



599] The following note occurB tin the subject of thfi Man- 
sion Hoixse in £iD iD^eoioi^fi pamphlet iDtit]c<{ " CtiUc^I 
Observation's on the ]Jiiildi[i^& and lfapTovenietit& of Loodpfi," 
published in 1771 1 *' The bad taste of the city is n trile sub* 
ject, and any stKc tunes upon their former public managemtot 
in tho^ mattisrs are hardly applicaUe at present. At least 
one would hope the season is now aver wheo the citizeii«« 
before they approve of a planj require to know if Uie aiilbor 
is of the livery J or if his creed is according to law ; bui the 
following anecdote ctf what happened forty years ago h toldi 
and TO ay not be ttoacceptable to the reader. Wheu it wa« 
first resolved in Cammon Coancil to build a Mansion House 
for the Lord Mayor, Lord Burlington, zealousi in the eause of 
the aitST soot down an original dei^ign of Palladia, worthy of 
its author;^ for their approbation and adoption. The first 
question in tourt was not, whether the plan was proper, but 
whether this same Falladio was a freeman of the city or do. 
On this great debates ensued, and it is hard io ^ay bow it 
might have gone, had not a worthy deputy risen up> and 
observed gra7ely, that it was of little consequence to dificos 
tliift point J wben il nn^s nalorious \h^i Pallodio was a papiit, 
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By strict decorum ever led, 
Who threescore years had known the grace 
Of one dull, stiff, unvaried pace ; 
Terror prevailing over Pride, 615 

Was seen to take a larger stride ; 
Worn to the bone, and clothed in rags. 
See Avarice closer hug his bags ; 
With her own weight unwieldy grown. 
See Credit totter on her throne; 620 

Virtue alone, had she been there. 
The mighty sounds unmoved, could bear. 
Up from the gorgeous bed, where Fate 
Dooms annual fools to sleep in state, 
To sleep so sound that not one gleam 6is 



and incapable of course. Lord Burlington's proposal was then 
rejected nem. con. and the plan of a freeman and a protestant 
adopted in its room. Dance, the man pitched upon (who 
afterwards carried his plan into execution) was originally a 
shipwright, and, to do him justice, he appears never to have 
lost sight of his first profession. The front of the Mansion 
^oa8e has all the resemblance possible to a deep-laden India- 
man, with her stem galleries and gingerbread work. The 
stairs and passages within are all ladders and gangways, and 
the two bulkheads on the roof fore and aft, not unaptly repre- 
sent the binacle and windlass on the deck of a great north 
country Catt,** 

** Vous etes, je Tavoue, ignorant architecte, 
Mais un habile charpentier." 

607] Macklin's recitations and his lectures on elocution 
were delivered atPewterers' Hall in Lime Street. This hardy 
veteran evinced throughout his long life an extraordinary 
versatility of genius, as appeared by his perfoimances in the 
several characters of actor, author, leclutei «LU^VaXxyE« 
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Of Fancy can provoke a dreani, 

Great Bui man started at the sound, 

Gaped, rubb'd bis eyes, and stared around. 

Much did ha wish to know, much fear^ 

Whence sounds so horrid struck his ear* ^» 

So much unlike those peaceful notes ^ 

That equal harmony, which floats 

On the dull wing of city air. 

Grave prelude to a feast or fair ; 

Much did he inly ruminate ea£ 

Concerning: the decrees of Fate, 

Revolving, though to little end, 

What this same trumpet mi^ht portend. 

Could the French — no — that could not be 
Under Bute's active ministry » ffio 

Too watchful to be so deceived — 
Have stolen hither un perceived ? 
To Newfoundland^ indeed, we know 



627] Sir Samuel FlTidyet-, Bart, M. P, far ChJppenliaiB, 
Deputy- Govemat of tLe Mank of England^ und Lord Mayor 
of Loudon for 17^1-2. He was oiifioally & clothier at 
Frame m Somer^eUbirer io which business h& mcqnirffi m 
conoid Era bLc! fortufiGj aod iJkd io 1768^ 

643] lu nUy 1762 m Freocb squAilrqa escape oitt of 
Brestiu a fog^ aad captur^^d the town of Sl John's in Kev- 
foundl^d ; the g^nrri^ii gurreudered themselves pri&oners of 
vmtj and soioe ve^jjeb* aod stor«« lo a coD&iderabk amotint* 
became th« prey of the victors* Mintitry were much blamed 
for dieii- negligeuce ; but farther eoquiry was superscided by 
the recapture, ia th^ September falJpwbg^ of the sctUcmeiit 
by a British farce under the commaad of Lord ColvlUe tad 
Colonel Amber^li 
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Fleets of war unobserved may go ; 

Or, if observed, may be supposed, 645 

At intervals when Reason dozed, 

No other point in view to bear 

But pleasure, health, and change of air ; 

But Reason ne'er could sleep so sound 

To let an enemy be found 650 

In our land's heart, ere it was known 

They had departed from their own. 

Or could his successor (Ambition 
Is ever haunted with suspicion) 
His daring successor elect, 655 

All customs, rules, and forms reject. 
And aim, regardless of the crime. 
To seize the chair before his time ? 

Or (deeming this the lucky hour. 
Seeing his countrymen in power, 660 

Those countrymen who, from the first. 
In tumults and rebellion nursed, 
Howe'er they wear the mask of art. 
Still love a Stuart in their heart) 

Could Scottish Charles 

Conjecture thus, 665 
That mental ignis fatuus 
Led his poor brains a weary dance 
From France to England, hence to France, 
Till Information (in the shape 
Of chaplain learned, good Sir Crape, 670 

A lazy, lounging, pamper'd priest, 

657] Beckford was the Lord Mayor elect for 1762-3. 
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Well known at every City feast, 

For he was seen much often er there 

Than in the house of God at prayer ; 

Who, always ready in his place, 

Ne'er let God's creatures wait for grace> 

Though, as the best historians write. 

Less famed for faith than appetite i 

His disposition to reveal^ 

The grace was short, and long the meal ; 

Who always would excess admit. 

If hatinch or turtle came with it. 

And ne'er engaged in the defence 

Of self-denying Abstinence, 

When he could fortunately meet 

With any thing he liked to eat ; 

Who knew that wine, on Scripture plan, 

Was made to cheer the heart of man * 

Knew too, by long experience taught, 

That cheerfulness was kill'd by thought ; 69^ 

And from those premises collected, 

(Which few perhaps would have suspected) 

That none who, with due share of sense^ 

Observed the ways of Providence, 

Could with safe conscience leave off drinking ts$ 

Till they had lost the power of thinking ; 

With eyes half closed came waddling in. 

And, having stroked his double chin, 

(That chin, whose credit to maintain 

Against the scoffs of the profane, ^6^ 

Had cost him more than ever state 
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Paid for a poor electorate, 

Which, after all the cost and rout 

It had heen better much without) 

Briefly (for breakfast, you must know, to5 

Was waiting all the while below) 

Related, bowing to the ground, 

The cause of that uncommon sound ; 

Related, too, that at the door 

Pomposo, Plausible, and Moore, 710 

Begg*d that Fame might not be allow'd 

Their shames to publish to the crowd ; 

That some new laws he would provide, 

(If old could not be misapplied 

With as much ease and safety there 715 

As they are misapplied elsewhere) 

By which it might be construed treason 

In man to exercise his reason. 



702] The electorate of Hanover was the favourite posses- 
aon of the two first Georges ; and the many expensive wars 
in which the country M^as engaged during their reigns was the 
fruit of their partiality. These and subsequent events have 
unfortunately too clearly proved the want of foresight our 
ancestors displayed in not requiring the complete separation 
of the kingdom from the electorate as a constituent basis of 
the settlement of the crown upon the house of Hanover, and 
which has since been happily effected by the course of suc- 
cession. 

710] Application was made on behalf of these gentlemen 
to the Lord Mayor, for a prohibition against the hawking 
through the streets of London, ** a full, true, and particular 
account " of their midnight visit to Fanny's tomb. 
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Which might ingeniously dertse 
One punishiuent far tmttk and lies, 
And t&iilj prove, when they had donCt 
That truth and falsehood were twt one ; 
Which juries must indeed retaio. 
But their effects should render vmin. 
Making all real powei to rest 
In one corrupted rotten breast j 
By whose false gloss the very Bible 
Might be mteq^reted a libeL 

Moore (who, his reverence to save^ 
Pleaded the fool to screen the knave. 
Though all, who witnessed on his part 
Swore for his head against his heart) 
Had taken down^ from first to last, 
A just account of all that pass'd ; 
But, since the gracious will of Fate^ 
Who marked the child for wealth and state 
E'en in the cradle, had decreed 
The mighty Dulman ne*er should read. 



n» 



iiis 



* 



72S] Lord Mansfield's iMiirprGtiit]o& of itie Uw of UbeU 
though foumkd upon precedent made iti the worst of times, 
wa«, with the ejtception of Lord Cansdea^ \intvef&ally ad- 
hered to by the beDch> Juries were browbeaten and Wt- 
su]t<edt if tliej dared to find a verdict beyoiid Ihe mere fact of 
puhlicatiOD J aod that most ahsurd maxim, **tbe greater tbe 
troth, the greater the libel,** influeticed the discretion c»f tlie 
jwdge in the sentence he pronounced. To the patriotic eX' 
ittions of Mr, Fox, we are indebted for the ^iplanaioiy UH 
paaoed in 1791 , which restorEd to the jury the power of de- 
ciding npon the law, as well as the fact^ by retufntnf t 
g«n«ral verdiici»[l&Q^\* ^ma ^t \3wi moat obvious pracficil 
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That o£Sce of disgrace to bear 

The smooth-lipp*d Plausible was there; 740 

From Holborn e'en to Clerkenwell, 

Who knows not smooth*lipp'd Plausible ? 

A preaeher deem'd of greatest note 

For preaching that which others wrote. 

Had Dulman now, (and fools, we see, 749 

Seldom want curiosity) 
Consented, (but the mourning shade 
Of Gascoyne hasten 'd to his aid. 
And in his hand, what could he more ? 
Triumphant Canning's picture bore) 750 

That our three heroes should advance 
And read their comical romance. 
How rich a feast, what royal fare, 
We for our readers might prepare ! 
So rich and yet so safe a feast, 755 

That no one foreign blatant beast. 
Within the purlieus of the law. 
Should dare thereon to lay his paw. 



lemaimng defects in the law of libel have been attempted to 
be remedied by a bill brought into parliament in a very crude 
and imperfect state by Lord Campbell, and somewhat im- 
proved in its passage through the two houses into an act, it is 
still however a very patch-work piece of legislation, leaving, 
as is the fashion of the times, its defects to be developed by a 
succession of expensive appeals to courts of jusdce, [184d]» 
740] The Rev. W. Sellon in 1763, ostentatiously pub- 
lished a sermon which he had preached at Su Andrew's 
Holborn, at Clerkenwell, and at St. Giles's. On its pub- 
lication, the critics discovered it to be as gross a piece, of 
plagiarism as ever issued from the press. Seevol.v.^A^.^^. 
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And J growUngj cry, with surly tone. 

Keep off-^his feast is all my own« tfe 

Bending to earth the downcast eye. 

Or planting it against the sky, 

As one immersed in deepest tliought. 

Or with some holy vision caught, 

Hj3 hands, to aid the traitor's art^ tfs 

Devoutly folded o*er his heart ; 

Here Moore in fraud well ski IP d, should go 

Ail saint, with solemn step and slow* 

that Keligion^s sacred name. 

Meant to inspire the purest Bamep tt^ 

A prostitute should ever be 

To that arch-fieud Hypocrisy, 

Where we find every other rice 

Crown 'd with damned sneaking cownrdiee. 

Bold sin reclaimed is often seen ; 77* 

Past hope that man, who dares be mean. 

There J full of flesh, and full of grace. 
With that fine round unmeaning face 
W^hich Nature gives to sons of earth. 
Whom she designs for ease and mirth, jm 

Should the prim Plausible be seen^ 
Obsene his stiff affected mien ; 
* Gainst nature, armM by gravity, 
His features too in buckle see ; 
See with what sanctity he reads, tw 

With what devotion tells his beads I 
Now, Prophet, shew me, by thine art, 
What*s the religion of his heart : 
Shew there, iC tiut^ tiiQu eanat unfold 
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Religion centered all in gold ; ' 790 

Shew him, nor fear correction's rod, 
As false to friendship, as to God. 
Horrid, unwieldy, without form. 
Savage, as ocesmin a storm, 
Of size prodigious, in the rear, 795 

That post of honour, should appear 
Pomposo ; fame around should tell 
How he a slave to interest fell ; 
How, for integrity renown'd 
Which booksellers have often found, aoo 

He for subscribers baits his hook, 
And takes their cash— but where*s the book ? 
No matter where— -wise fear, we know. 
Forbids the robbing of a foe ; 
But what, to serve our private ends, sos 

Forbids the cheating of our friends? 
No man alive, who would not swear 



797] Dr. Johnson visited the Ghost in Cock Lane more 
than once, but it does not appear that he was of the sub* 
sequent party to the vault, being however fully satisfied 
of the imposture, he drew up the account of its detection, as 
published in the Gentleman's Magazine for February, 1762. 

801] This passage reminded Dr. Johnson of the necessity 
of publishing his edition of Shakespeare, subscriptions for 
which had been received by him upwards of twenty years. 
Accordingly in 1765 it appeared, and the extraordinary 
merit of the preface and critical observations, atoned for 
the meagreness of the notes ; and for his deficiency in that 
spirit of persevering industry and indefatigable research, 
which distinguish the labours of a Theobald, a Malone, a 
Reed, and a Stevens ; but to which Johnson could not or 
would not descend. 
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Air3 safe, and therefore honest there ; 

For, spite of all the learned say. 

If we to truth attention pay, 

The word dishonesty is meant 

For nothing else but punishment* 

Fame, too, should tell, nor heed tlie threat 

Of rogues, who hrother rogues abet. 

Nor tremble at the terrors bung 

Aloflj to make her hold ber tongue ; 

How to all priuciples untrue, 

Not fix'd to old friends nor to new. 

He damns the pension whieh he takes, 

And lores the Stuart he forsakes. mi> 

Nature (who, justly regular. 

Is ?ery seldom known to err. 

But now and then in sportive mood, 

As some rude wits have understood. 

Or through much work required in haste, 

Is with a random stroke disgraced) 

Pompoeo form'd on doubtful pi an. 

Not quite a beast, nor quite a man ; 

JAke — ^God knows what — for never yet 

Could the most subtle human wit 

Find out a monster which might be 

The shadow of a simile. 

These three, these great, these mighty, threet 
Nor can the poet's truth agree, 
Howe'er report bath done him wrong, lu 

And warp'd the purpose of his song, 
Amongst the refuse of their race. 
The sons of Infamy to ^kce^ 
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That open, generous, manly mind, 

Which we, with joy, in Aldrich find. 846 

These three, who now are faintly shown, 

Just sketch'4y and scarcely to be known, 

If Dulman their request had heard. 

In stronger colours had appeared. 

And friends, though partial, at first view, 845 

Shuddering, had own'd the picture true. 

But had the journal been display*d. 

And their whole process open laid. 

What a vast unexhausted field 

For mirth must such a journal yield ! eso 

In her own anger strongly charm'd, 

'Gainst hope, 'gainst fear, by conscience arm'd. 

Then had bold Satire made her way. 

Knights, lords, and dukes, her destined prey. 

But Prudence, ever sacred name 855 

To those who feel not virtue's flame, 
Or only feel it, at the best. 
As the duH dupe of Interest, 
Whisper'd aloud (for this we find 
A custom current with mankind, 86o 

So loud to whisper, that each word 
May all around be plainly heard ; 
And Prudepce sure would never miss 
A custom so contrived as this 



840] The Reverend Stephen Aldrich, Rector of St. John's 
ClerkenM^ell, had too much good sense to be imposed upon 
by the Cock Lane Ghost, and actively contributed to its ex- 
posure. 
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Her candour to secure , yet aini 

Sure death against another^s fame) 

Knights, lords, and dukes — ^mad wretch, forbeafj 

Dangers unthought of ambush there; 

Confine thy rage to weaker slaves. 

Laugh at small fools, and lash small knares, m* 

But never, helpless, mean, and poor. 

Rush on, where laws cannot secure. 

Nor think thyself, mistaken youth [ 

Secure in principles of truth : 

Truth : why shall every wretch of letters 

Dare to speak truth against his betters ! 

Let ragged Virtue stand aloof, 

Nor mutter accents of reproof j 

Let ragged Wit a mute become, 

When wealth and power would have her dumb; 

For who the devil doth not know 

That titles and estates bestow 

An ample stock, where'er they fall, 

Of graces which we mental call 1 

Beggars, in every age and nation, 

Are rogues and fools by situation ; 

The rich and great are understood 

To be of course both wise and good ; 

Consult then interest more than pride. 

Discreetly take the stronger side ; 

Desert, in time, the simple few, 

Who Virtue's barren path pursue ; 

Adopt my maxims — follow me — 

To Baal bow the prudent knee ; 

Deny thy God, beti^L'^ tVi^ friend, 
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At Baal's altars hourly bend, 

So shalt thou rich and great be seen, 

To be great now, you must be mean. 

Hence, Tempter, to some weaker soul, 
Which fear and interest control ; 900 

Vainly thy precepts are addressed 
Where Virtue steels the steady breast ; 
Through meanness wade to boasted power 
Through guilt repeated every hour ; 
What is thy gain, when all is done, gos 

What mighty laurels hast thou won ? 
Dull crowds, to whom the heart's unknown, 
Praise thee for virtues not thy own : 
But will, at once man's scourge and friend. 
Impartial Conscience too commend ? qio 

From her reproaches canst thou fly ? . 
Canst thou with worlds her silence buy ? 
Believe it not — her stings shall find 
A passage to thy coward mind : 
There shall she fix her sharpest dart; 915 

There shew thee truly, as thou art. 
Unknown to those, by whom thou'rt prized, 
Known to thyself to be despised. 

The man, who weds the sacred Muse 
Disdains all mercenary views, 920 

And he, who Virtue's throne would rear 
l^aughs at the phantoms raised by fear. 
Though Folly, robed in purple, shines, 
Though vice exhausts Peruvian mines, 
Yet shall they tremble, and turn pale, 925 

When Satire wields her mighty flail ; 
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Or should tliey of rebuke afraid, 

With Melcombeseek helTs deepest shade. 

Satire, still mindful of her aim, 

Shall bring' the cowards back to shame. 

Hated by many, loved by few. 
Above each little private view, 
Honest, thougli poor, (and who ehall dare 
To disappoint my boasting there ?) 
Hardy and resolute, though weak, 
The dictates of my heart to speak^ 
Willing 1 bend at Satire's throne ; 
What power I have be al! her own. 

Nor shall yon lawyer's specious art, 



9»\ 
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928] George Bubb DoddiDgtoni ike son of an apoth«cir| I 
at Weymouth J by his addfiess in the electmneeritig iDafLage-l 
ment of th&t a,nd its then Btster-borough, ra.i9edhiiiiseUt«tlN 
peemgG under the title of Lord Melcombe, He was A i«- 
tainer of the court of Fi-ederick Prince of Wales, and on th« 
accession of George the Third, became a devoted sopport^ 
of the measures of Lord Bute. Lord Me Loom be wqs a m^ 
of shrewd sense and observation, and his di&Tj of e veals, 
published by Mr, Peomddocke Wjndham, exhibits, aaiidst 
a heap of trivial details, a lingular dliain of gross venality 
and low intrigne, strongly illustrative of the inflnencf* of petty 
occnmences in the admiaistiatJiOii of public affairs. PoHdeal 
paniplileteem then reaped tlie harvest of corruption, a sort of 
open competition took place for the pen of a Ralphs tj 
Mauduit^ or a Guthrie; and his lordship^s relation of the I 
event of the biddings for th^ir support k highly eatertaining^^l 
Those who are ignorant of what materkla courts and courtien| 
are composedj will profit by a perusal of the diary, which ' 
^"ith the inlroduclory lines to Thomi5on*s Sutnmer^ and in Dr, 
Young's Universal pasfflon, will immortalize the noble name j 
of Bubb, or Giub, ^ Iravestted by Sir C. H, WUUai 
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Conscious of a corrupted heart, 940 

Create imaginary fear 

To damp us in our bold career. 

Why should we fear ; and what ? the laws ? 

They all are arm'd in virtue's cause ; 

And aiming at the self-same end, (j45 

Satire is always virtue's friend. 

Nor shall that Muse whose honest rage, 

In a corrupt degenerate age, 

(When, dead to every nicer sense, 

Deep sunk in vice and indolence, 950 

The spirit of old Rome was broke 

Beneath the tyrant fiddler's yoke) 

Banish'd the rose from Nero's cheek. 

Under a Brunswick fear to speak. 

Drawn by conceit from reason's plan, 955 

How vain is that poor creature, man ! 
How pleased is every paltry elf 
To prate about that thing himself ! 
After my promise made in rhyme. 
And meant in earnest at that time, 960 

To jog, according to the mode, 
In one dull pace, in one dull road. 
What but that curse of heart and head 
To this digression could have led ? 
Where plunged, in vain I look about, 965 

And can't stay in, nor well get out. 

Could I, whilst Humour held the quill, 
Could I digress with half that skill ; 
Could I with half that skill return. 
Which we so much admire in Sterne, qnQ 

VOL. II. z 
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Where each digression, seeming vain, 

And only fit to entertain. 

Is found i on better recollection, 

To have a just and nice connexion. 

To help the whole with wondrous art, m\ 

Whence it seems idly to depart j 

Then should our readers ne'er accuse 

These wild excursions of the Muse; 

Ne'er backward turo dwll pages o'er 

To recollect what went before ; 

Deeply impressed, and ever new, 

Each image past shall start to view. 

And we to Dulman bow come in, 

As if we ne'er had absent been. 

Have you not seen when danger*s near. 
The coward cheek turn whtte with fear ? 
Have you not seen, when danger's fled, 
The self-same cheek witli joy turn red ? 
These are low symptoms whicli we find 
Fit only for a vulgar mmd. 
Where honest features, void of art. 
Betray the feelings of the heart: 
Our Dulman with a face was bless'd. 
Where no one passion was expressed ; 
His eye, in a fine stupour caught. 
Implied a plenteous lack of thought; 
Nor was one line that whole face seen In 
Which could be justly charged with meaning 

To Avarice by birth allied, 
Debauched by marriage into pride, n 

la age grown fowd of youthful sports. 
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Of pomps, of vanities, and courts, 

And by success too mighty made 

To love his country or his trade ; 

Stiff in opinion, (no rare case 1005 

With blockheads in or out of place) 

Too weak, and insolent of soul 

To suffer reason's just control, 

But bending, of his own accord. 

To that trim transient toy, my Lord ; 1010 

The dupe of Scots, (a fatal race. 

Whom God in wrath contrived to place 

To scourge our crimes, and gall our pride, 

A constant thorn in England's side ; 

Whom first, our greatness to oppose, 1015 

He in his vengeance mark'd for foes ; 

Then, more to serve his wrathful ends, 

And more to curse us, mark'd for friends) 

Deep in the state, if we give credit 

To him, for no one else e'er said it, loso 

Sworn friend of great ones not a few. 

Though he their titles only knew, 

And those (which envious of his breeding. 

Book- worms have charged to want of reading) 

Merely to shew himself polite 1025 

He never would pronounce aright ; 

An orator with whom a host 

Of those which Rome and Athens boast, 

In all their pride might not contend. 

Who, with no powers to recommend, loso 

Whilst Jackey Home and Billy Whitehead, 
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And Dicky Glover sat delighted. 

Could speak whole days in Nature's spite, 

Just as those able versemen write ; 

Great Dulman from his bed arose — um 

Thrice dtd he spit — thrice wiped his noae — 

Thrice strove to smile — 'thrice stroye to frown — 



1032] Richard Clover was origi Dally aa eminent mei- 
cbtml in the city orLondant atid distingiikhed himself by a 
ismarltable s^peecli he cleLivered a^t tke bar of tlie House of 
Commons on behalf of I he mercantile interest, previous to 
the 1jre3,klD^ out of the Spanish war, in 1740* His zeal far 
tlie public iiiterferiog with his privale coucems, bis buj^iiaesft 
decayed, and he became to 1751, an unsuccessfttl candidate 
for the city chan^berlaiDsbip. For ^omc ye^m following he 
Hved in perfect obscurity - but havlag surmounted his imme- 
diatf: diHficuUies, tie a: gain appeared in public in 1761, in the 
character of M*P* fot Weymouth, under tbe patronage of Lord 
Blelco mbe and F re de r i c P riu ce o f W ales. As a m«iD ber of the ' 
House of Commons be took no active part, biitconined himself 
to hia literary pnrsuitfl. Of his ptinfripal pftrfonoance, an tpie 
poem mtitlcd Liiooidas^ extravagant expectations were enter* 
tained, pre'vloit!} to tbe publication i but the ardour of the I 
public quickly subsided, and ibmigli told in language bigblj l 
cUfisical and t^leg^ant, the fate of tbe Spartan hero exci tied but I 
little inierest. li was, however, translated into French, nod 
has gone through four or five editiouB. Mr* Glover w^s alio 
the author of tvi^o cold tragedies, founded on the interesting 
but exhausted biBlories of Medea and Boadicea. Hii amiable 
disposition find benevolence of mind, joined to manners tbe 
most elegant and cnplivating, rendered him the idol of a | 
maniefoua circle. He died in 1785, attheag^ of 74* Some 
years since Mr* Duppa published a book stating tlie evidence 
on which he considered that the writer of Junius's letters 
could be tio other than Hicbcird Glover, it h needless to ] 
add that be never obtaitied a single convert to bis opimoo. 
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And thrice look'd up — and thrice look'd down — 

Then silence broke — " Crape, who am I ?" 

Crape bow'd, and smiled an arch reply. io4o 

" Am I not, Crape ? — I am you know 

Above all those who are below. 

Have I not knowledge ? and for wit, 

Money will always purchase it : 

Nor, if it needful should be found, 1045 

Will I grudge ten, or — twenty pound, 

For which the whole stock may be bought 

Of scoundrel wits not worth a groat. 

But lest I should proceed too far, 

rU feel my friend the Minister 1050 

(Great Men, Crape, must not be neglected) 

How he in this point is affected ; 

For, as I stand a magistrate, 

To serve him first, and next the state. 

Perhaps he may not think it fit 1055 

To let his magistrates have wit. 

" Boast I not, at this very hour. 
Those large effects which troop with power ? 
Am I not mighty in the land ? 
Do not I sit, while others stand ? io6o 

Am I not with rich garments graced. 
In seat of honour always placed ? 
And do not Cits of chief degree. 
Though proud to others, bend to me ? 

** Have I not, as a Justice ought, loes 

The laws such wholesome rigour taught. 
That Fornication, in disgrace. 
Is now afraid to shew her face, 
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And not one whore these walls approaches 
Unless they ride m their own coaches 1 tm 

And shall this Fame, an old poor strumpet, 
Without onr license sound her trumpet ; 
And, envious of our City's quiet. 
In broad day-lig:ht blow np a riot 
If insolence like this we bear, a or* 

Where is our state ? our office where ? 
Farewell all honours of our reigti. 
Farewell the neck- ennobling- chain ^ 
Freedom's known badge o*er all the globe ; 
Farewell the solemn -spreading robe, 
Farewell the sword, farewell the mace, 
Farewell all title, pomp, and place ; 
Removed froin men of high degree, 
^A loss to them, Crape, not to me) 
Banished to Chippenham or to Frome^ i*b3 

Dulman once more shall ply the loom," 

Crape, lifting up his hands and eyes, 
" Dnlman — the loom — at Chippenham "^-cries ; 
'* If there be powers -which greatness love. 
Which rnle below, but dwell above, 109^ 

Those powers united all shall join 
To contradict the rash design. 

*' Sooner shall stubborn Will lay down 



10931 WilliaiD Beckford, Eaq* elected an Alderman June 
1752, &ad twite Lord Muyor of Londufii in 1762 and I7d9« 
lie was a West India merehaat, possessed a princely for* 
Itme, and became highly popular by his strenunua opposilioQ 
to the cnnttt tti& m^mc^t^tjle answer he made in 1770, to 
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His opposition with his gown ; 

Sooner shall Temple leave the road 1095 

Which leads to Virtue's mean abode ; 

Sooner shall Scots this country quit, 

And England's foes be friends to Pitt, 

Than Dulman, from his grandeur thrown, 

Shall wander outcast, and unknown. iico 

Sure as that cane, (a cane there stood 



George the Third, on his refusal to grant the petition of the 
livery for the dissolution of parliament, is inscribed under the 
monument erected to his memory in Guildhall. ** Permit 
me, sire, farther to observe, that whoever has already dared, 
or shall hereafter endeavour, by false insinuations and sug- 
gestions, to alienate your majesty's affections from your loyal 
subjects in general, and from the city of London in particular, 
is an enemy to your majesty's person and family, a violater 
of the public peace, and a betrayer of our happy constitution, 
as it was established at the glorious and necessary revolution." 
The king, who was accused of having smiled at the address, 
now reddened with anger and astonishment, and remained in 
profound silence ; but when the Lord Mayor a short time 
afterwards went to St. James's, with the customary congratu- 
lations on the birth of a princess, he was informed " that as 
his lordship had thought fit to speak to his majesty after his 
answer to the late remonstrance, as it was unusual, his 
majesty desired that nothing of the kind might happen for the 
future." Mr. Beckford died in the year 1770, during his 
second mayoralty. His son is the distinguished author of 
Vathek and Letters from Portugal, &c. 

1 101] " Now by this sacred sceptre hear me swear, 
Which never more shall leaves or blossoms bear ; 
Which, severed from the trunk, as I from thee, 
On the bare mountains left its parent tree ; 
This sceptre, form'd by tempered steel to prove 
An ensign of the delegates of Jove. 
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Near to a table made of wood. 

Of dry fine wood a table made. 

By some rare artist in the trade, 

Who had enjoy'd immortal praise 

If he had lived ia Hotoer^s days) 

Sure as that caoe, which once was seen 

In pride of life all fresh and green. 

The banks of Indus to adorn, 

Then, of its leafy honours shoroj 

According to exactest rule. 

Was fashionM by the workman's tool. 

And which at present we behold 

Curiously polish*d, crown 'd with gold. 

With gold w^ell wrought ; sure as that cane 

Shall never on ila native plain 

Strike root afresh, shall never more 

Flourish in tawny India's shore^ 

So sure shall Dulman and his race 

To latest times this station grace/* 

Dulman, who all this while had kept 

His eyelids closed as if he slept ^ 

Now looking steadfastly on Crape, 

As at some god in human shape — 

*' Crape, I protest, you seem to me 

To have discharged a prophecy : 



im 






From whom the power of kw9 and jua^tice springs^ 
Trenieodous oath ! laviolatQ to kings. 
By this I swear, wbeti bleeding Greece again 
Shall call AchilJei, »be shall call in vtiin." 

Pppe*i U'tud, B, 1.1.309* 

A fiimllat ptLisage Qteurs ia the 12tli book of thd ^^neSd. 
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Yes — from the first it doth appear 

Planted by Fate, the Dulmans here 

Have always held a quiet reign. 

And here shall to the last remain. ii3o 

'* Crape, they're all wrong about this Ghost — 
Quite on the wrong side of the post — 
Blockheads ! to take it in their head 
To be a message from the dead, 
For that by mission they design, 1135 

A word not half so good as mine. 
Crape — here it is — start not one doubt — 
A plot — a plot — IVe found it out." 
" O God !"— cries Crape,—" how bless'd the 

nation. 
Where one son boasts such penetration !" 1140 

'* Crape, Fve not time to tell you now 
When I discover'd this, or how; 
To Stentor go — if he's not there, 
His place let Bully Norton bear — 
Our citizens to council call — 1145 

Let all meet — 'tis the cause of all : 
Let the three witnesses attend, 
With allegations to befriend. 
To swear just so much, and no more, 
As we instruct them in before. nso 

** Stay — Crape — come back — what, don't you 
see 



1143] One of the law officers of the city of London, the 
general application of the character precludes our identify- 
ing the functionary immediately alluded to. 
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The effects of this discovery ! 

Dulman all care and toil endures — 

The profit, Crape^ will all be yours. 

A mitre, (for thts, arduous task 

Performed, they'll grant wbate*er I ask) 

A mitre {and perhaps the best) 

Shall, through my interest, make thee blest: 

And at this time, when g'racious fate 

Dooms to the Scot the reins of state. 

Who is more fit^ (and for your use 

We could some instances produce) 

Of England's church to be the bead, 

Than you, a Presbyterian bred ? 

But whea thus mighty you are made. 



lies 



1 165] SeckePj archbishop of CaQterbuTy^ wa.s bred a Pres- 
byterian, and hti orlgmal profession was that of a man mid* 
wife, at which period he was president of n free-thinkmg elub* 
he was coaverled to the established church bj Bishop Talbol 
whose relation he had man-ied, and his fiiith settled by tlie 
good Bishop making him prebend of Durham* from whence 
he waa transplanted on ibe recommeodation of Dr. Bland Id 
Queen Caroline, who bad no objection to a medl^yof religiociSf 
to the Rectory of St. Jam^s on the death of the celebrated 
Dr« Samuel Clarke » and then successively filled the «ee« of 
Bristol aud Oxford ; his $€:rmoDs were a kind of moral esuayt, 
clear from quotations of scripture, but what Uiey wanted in 
gospel was made up by a tone of fanaticism ; lastly, be m 
1763, obtained the Primacy bj the interest of Lord Uaid« 
widke, out of gratitude for his having contjived a match be- 
tween the Chancellors son aod Lady Arabella Grey, tlw 
grand-daughter aod heiress of the Duke of Kent, lie diid 
in lim^—WalpQie, 

He, as is the usual conr6« with pmselytesj became so zealotti 
an advocate for the cMtcb a^inst hi» old Uioelileft, tbal he 
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Unlike the brethren of thy trade, 
Be grateful, Crape, and let me not, 
Like old Newcastle, be forgot. 

" But an affair, Crape, of this size 
Will ask from conduct vast supplies ; 1170 

It must not, as the vulgar say, 
Be done in hugger-mugger way : 
Traitors, indeed, (and that's discreet) 
Who hatch the plot, in private meet : 

declared he would bestow the best living in his gift on any 
clergyman who would answer and confute the Confessional. 
1168] The Duke of Newcastle, who died in 1768, had 
for more than fifty years filled the greatest offices in the state. 
The famous quadruple alliance was signed by him at White- 
hall, July 22, 1718. He might, in the last years of his life 
when out of office, and deserted by the minions he had raised 
to wealth and power, pathetically exclaim : — 

" I've been so long rememberM I'm forgoU" 

This nobleman was the last minister of the whig school of 
1688. His rank and fortune gave him great weight, and his 
princely establishment rendered him popular ; after .the death 
of his lamented brother, Henry Pelham, he was too weak to 
sustain his party, and though he continued nominally in 
office until 1762, he possessed but little influence. At this 
period finding it necessary to resign to make room for Lord 
Bute, and being offered a lucrative and dignified, but unim- 
portant 8ituation,'he nobly replied, " that he would not con- 
tribute to burthen a country he was no longer permitted to 
serve." Smollett, in Humphrey Clinker, has given a just 
though caricatured account of the discarded minister, and 
of his levees at Newcastle House, the corner of Great Queen 
Street in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields: It was observed at the time, 
that though the whole bench of bishops were of his appoint- 
ment, Warburton was the only one of the number who had 
the gratitude to visit a fallen patron. Lord But&^-^ivtkK.v^'^^ 
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They should in public go, no doubt, 
Whose business is to find it out 

*' To*morrow — if the day appear 
Likely to turn out fair and clear^ 
Proclaim a grand processionade — 
Be all the City-pomp displayed ; 



iitsi 



tliroufh tbe mterest of the Duke of NewdastJe, woji monk 
secretary of state on the removal of the Earl of Ifolderoefifi, 
The Thane, as he was then called, sodq forgot hi!> obli^- 
tionSj aiid by seizing every opjuirtunity to rendtrr the Duke's 
situation disagreeable, compelled him to resign his jjlat'e tjf 
First Lord of the Treasury], of which Lord Bute potfi^wd 
hiin8<?!f on May 2^, nt>2. 

Had the Uuke adhered to his political engagemeot with 
Lord Temple and Mr. Pittj Lord Bute wotild have becP^ 
defeated, and the empire might out hdv^ been so %ami ditr- 
membeTed, but ihe old Tinan'» love of place prevailed^ he 
compmmistid W\s party, and was the first victim of hie own 
duplicity and of the supenor craft of his colleague. Sir 
Kobert VValpole is reported to have said of the Duke of Hew* 
ca.4ile, Bis name is perfidy. Horace VValpole avenged hk 
father's wrongs hy designating Kewcastte as a Secretary of 
State without ititellig^ncet a Duke without money, a omQ of 
infinite isUrigue, without aecresy or poUcy, and a minktcr 
despised aud hated by his mastefi by all parties and adnjjuii* 
Iration^f without being turned out by any. 

117B] The purpose of this sole inn proparation was fortbe 
address of thanks to his majesty on the conclusion of the 
peace with France. That peace of whicii Lord Bute said 
that he desii'ed no othi^r epitaph to be inscribed upoti his tomb 
than that he was the man who had made tite peace of J763> 
whtch occasioned tlie following epigram : 

Say, when wjji England be from faction freed, 

When wiH domestic quarrek cease ! 
Ne*er till that wished for epitaph we read, 

Here lies the man that made the peace ■ 
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Let the Train-bands" — Crape shook his head — 
They heard the trumpet, and were fled — 
" Well" — cries the Knight — " if that's the case, 
My servants shall supply their place— 
My servants^mine alone — no more — ii85 

Than what my servants did before — 
Dost not remember, Crape, that day, 
When, Dulman's grandeur to display, 
As all too simple and too low, 
Our City friends were thrust below, uyo 

Whilst, as more worthy of our love,^ 
Courtiers were entertain'd above ? 
Tell me, who waited then ? and how ? 
My servants — mine — and why not now ? 
In haste then, Crape, to Stentor go — 1155 

But send up Hart, who waits below ; 
With him, till you return again, 
. (Reach me my spectacles and cane) 
111 make a proof how I advance in 
My new accomplishment of dancing." icoo 

Not quite so fast as lightning flies, 
Wing'd with red anger, through the skies ; 
Not quite so fast as, sent by Jove, 
Iris descends on wings of love ; 
Not quite so fast as Terror rides 1205 

When he the chasing winds bestrides, 
Crape hobbled — but his mind was good — 
Could he go faster than he could ? 

Near to that tower, which, as we're told, 
The mighty Julius raised of old ; 1210 

Where, to the block by Justice led, 
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The rebel Scot hath often bled ; 
Where arms are kept so clean, so brigbt, 
'Twere sin they should be soird in fight ; 
Where brutes of foreign race are shown 
By brutes much greater of our own ; 
Fast by the crowded Thames, is found 
An ample square of sacred ground, 
Where artless eloquence presides > 
And nature every sentence gntdes* 
Here female parliaments debate 



1218] Near Loadon-biidge once stood a gate 

Belmus gav« H name, 
Whence the green Nereids oyflteis bring ; 

A place of public Fame. 
Here elocjuence has fix'd her s^at i 

The nympha here learn by heart. 
In mode and fign re still to speak 

By modem rules of art. 
To eacli fair oratress this e»chool 

Its rbetoric strong affords, 
They double aad redouble tropes 

With finger, ^st, ftnd wordi* 
Both nerves and strength a ad flow of gpeech. 

With beauties ever new^ 
Adorn the language of these nymphs 

Who give to all their due. 
O happy 3e^t of happy nymphs, 

For many ages known ; 
To thee €ach rostrum "^s forced ta yuJd, 

Each forum in ibe tovim. 
Let other academies boast 

W' bat titles else tliey please. 
Thou shall be call'd the gate of tongneSi 

Of tOQguLe^lWv ut^ftt z^iaiiSA^ 
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About religion, trade, and state; 

Here every Naiad's patriot soul, 

Disdaining foreign base control, 

Despising French, despising Erse, 1225 

Pours forth the plain old English curse. 

And bears aloft, with terrors hung. 

The honours of the vulgar tongue. 

Here Stentor, always heard with awe, 
In thundVing accents deals out law : isso 

Twelve furlongs off each dreadful word 
Was plainly and distinctly heard. 
And every neighbour hill around 
Returned and sweird the mighty sound, 
The loudest virgin of the stream, 1235 

Compared with him would silent seem ; 
Thames, (who, enraged to find his course 
Opposed, rolls down with double force. 
Against the bridge indignant roars. 
And lashes the resounding shores) i24o 

Compared with him, at lowest tide. 
In softest whispers seems to glide. 

Hither directed by the noise, 
Sweird with the hope of future joys, 
Through too much zeal and haste made lame, 
The reverend slave of Dulman came. i«46 

Stentor — with such a serious air, 
With such a face of solemn care. 
As might import him to contain 
A nation's welfare in his brain — 1250 

** Stentor** — cries Crape — " Tm hither sent 
On business of most high intent, 
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Great Dulman's orders to convey ; 

Dulman commands, and I obey ; 

Big with those throes which patriots feel, isss 

And labouring for the commonweal, 

Some secret, which forbids him rest, 

Tumbles and tosses in his breast ; 

Tumbles and tosses to get free. 

And thus the Chief commands by me : i«6o ' 

" To-morrow, if the day appear 
Likely to turn out fair and clear — 
Proclaim a grand processionade — 
Be all the city -pomp displayed — 
Our citizens to council call — 
Let all meet — 'tis the cause of all !" 



1261] This repetition may be vindicated upon the same 
principle that the adoption of it by Homer is defended by 
Pope. '* The repetition is not ungraceful in those speeches 
where the dignity of the speaker renders it a sort of insolence 
to alter his words." There can be no doubt therefore that a 
Lord Mayor must be considered as coming within the canon 
so laid down. Were other authority wanting, in support of 
the claim of that distinguished functionary, his brother-justice 
Midas would supply it, as recorded in the amusing Burletu 
bearing his name : — 

** Jove, in his chair. 

Of the sky Lord Mayor." 



END OF VOL. II. 



C. WhittmgVvskvn^ Tooks Court, Chancery Laue. 



